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Get Details 
of These Records 


A set of fac-simile letters 


describing, in detail, the 
service these tires delivered 
will be sent on request. 


C)CCASIONAL or exceptional mileage 
records offer no argument in favor of a 
tire—it is average mileage that really counts. 


‘To arrive at the “life expectancy” of 
Quaker Tires, a lot of letters from Quaker 
Tire users, selected at random, was turned 
over to an accountant to examine and 
average the mileage reported. The results 
follow: 


Fifteen makes of cars, equipped with 
practically all sizes of Quaker Tires, in use 
in 14 States, showed an average mileage 


of 10,629 miles. 
The mileage delivered by Quaker Tires, 


in characteristic cases, follows: 


Respective mileage, 3 tires, 14,000, 
12,085, 13,000; 4 tires, 10,183, 10,281, 
10,213, 11,000; 4 tires, 1 1,000 each (still 
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in use); 4 tires, 9,000 each (still in use); 2 
tires, 12,500 (still in use), 12,500; 2 tires, 
8,200 (still in use), 7,387 (still in use); 2 
tires, 7,000 each (still in use); 2 tires, 
11,227 each (still in use); 2 tires, 14,000 


each (still in use). 


Of course there are reasons for such ser- 
vice as Quaker Tires render; one reason 
is the sturdy construction with full measure 
of materials, another reason is the way the 
rubber is treated—our secret and exclusive 
process of tempering. 


QUAKER MULTI-TUBE is a marvel 
of elasticity and tensile strength, due to the 
tempering of the rubber. 

A snappy booklet—“5,000 PLUS,” by Garrett 
Bonfield—will point the way to tire satisfaction 


and savings. Ask the local Quaker Dealer for a 
copy or write direct to the Factory Order Office. 


QUAKER CITY RUBBER CO. isco: PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 
182 West Lake Street 


PITTSBURGH 
211 Wood Street 


NEW YORK 
207 Fulton Street 
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THE COVER DESIGN isthe work of Mr. CHARLES M. RUSSELL, whose paintings and bronzes deal with the West of bygone days. 


Western life intimately. 


Mr. Russell knows the 


He can ride a cayuse and rope a steer; for years he has been a hunter, trapper and plainsman; from the age of fourteen he has lived an 
outdoor life; two years with a trapper where he learned woodcraft; eleven years as a cowboy where he learned that phase of life; and two years with the Blood 
Indians of Canada. In fact, for the best part of his life he has been brought into actual contact with the scenes that he shows on canvas and in bronze. 








Detroit College of Law 


Established 1891. Prepares students for the Bar in all 
States. Two distinct schools—Day and Evening. Law 
Library. Three years’ course leads to the degree of LL. 
Students may witness 22 courts in daily session. 
Catalog mailed free. Self-supporting students should 
write for pamphlet describing our efficient Bureau of 
Self-Help. Address 

SECRETARY DETROIT COLLEGE OF LAW, 28 Witherell St., Detroit, Mich. 





Here’s quick and dependable 
response to every demand for 
speed, power EVelomeselelebe-beleen 
Here’s beauty of line and com- 
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viduality. 


5 passenger, fully equipped, $1250 


Write for literature describing and illustrat- 
ing in colors this and other Moon models. 


1 Cole) Mm \) (One) - am ON a OO) 5-7-0 b 4 
T. LOUIS, U. S. A. 


Three Courses: Cl 


THE HUDSON SCHOOL 





Prepares for College or oe Le Sc Pook 
for every eight pupils. For boys over 15. 


Address THE HEADMASTER, 44 Witherell St., 


A teacher 


Detroit, Mich. 
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MEDICINE - DENTISTRY - — 
Stuart McGuire, M. D., 
New a, building fish Sage equi 
Hospital and Dispensary sce 
For catalogue and information ad 
J. R. McCAULEY, on” 
1136 East Clay Street, Richmond, Va. 
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I 
The University School ies Girls 
1106 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 
Certificates to Vassar, Smith, 
and Wellesley Colleges. 
For year book write 


Miss Anna R., Haire, Principal. 











schooner for 2_ weeks cruise, etc. 


bake, campfire, shore dinners, 


West Point, N. 


Camp Casco ch fey’ tune 


For gentlemen 13 to 21. Equipment includes 

3 motor boats, 10 dories, 25 lobster traps, trawls, 
Deep sea and 
shoal fishing. Land and water sports. Clam-™ 
“stunt night.” - 

Under Scout laws. Booklet. Address EDGAR< 
P. PAULSEN, i U.8.M.A., Children’s School, = 3 











Write for descriptive bulletin. 


Detroit Technical Institute 


in Electrical, 
Practical One Year Course Chemical Engineering. 


equipped laboratories. leereectens specialists in their line 
Address 
The Director, 44 Witherell Street, Detroit, Mich. 


Mechanical or 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommendsteachers to colleges, pecs and private schools, 
Advises parents about schools. VN . PRATT, Mér. 








The Key To Success 














Increase Your Efficiency 
The secret of business and socialsuc- 
cess is the ability to remember. Ican 
make your mind aninfallibleclassified 
index from which you can instantly 
select es facts, figures, names, 
faces. Enables you to concentrate, 
develop self-control, overcome bash- 
fulness. think on your feet, address 
an audience. Easy. Simple. The 
result of 20 years’ experience in de- 
veloping memories of thousands of 
students. Write today for copy of 
my book “How to Remember” and 
Copyrighted Intensely Interesting 
Memory Test Free, also how too 
tain FREE copy of my book * “How 
to Speak in Public. 






pref. 
enry 
Dickson, 
Principal 
Dickson School of Memory, 754 Hearst Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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WHY THE DEMOCRACY ASKS FOR FOUR YEARS MORE 


Independent Democratic New York 7'imes, ‘‘the Demo- 

erats enter a Presidential campaign as a united party, 
without dissensions, with nobody sulking, all supporting their 
candidate with loyalty and confidence’’ Unlike the Chicago 
gatherings, which failed to heal the breach between the Repub- 
licans and the Progressives, we are told, the St. Louis conven- 
tion proved to be a love-feast in which old differences were 
forgotten and the leaders stood shoulder to shoulder behind the 
record of the Wilson Administration and the slogan ‘Peace, 
Preparedness, and Prosperity." Mr. Bryan himself declares 
that ‘‘whatever differences of opinion may exist, or may have 
existed, as to particular measures or particular acts, we begin the 
fight of 1916 a united party in every State in the Union, ready 
for battle.” ‘*We are in an atmosphere of victory,” exclaimed 
Chairman William F. McCombs, of the Democratic National 
Committee, in calling the Convention to order; and he added in 
the exuberance of his confidence: ‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen, the 
elephant is dead, the moose is dead. Long live the American 
eagle!”” The contrast between the Democratic National 
Convention of this year and that of 1912 is further emphasized 
by Speaker Champ Clark’s enthusiastic declaration that Presi- 
dent Wilson’s luck makes him invincible. The leaders even 
expect, we are told, that most of the Progressive vote will turn 


NOR THE FIRST TIME in twenty-four years, notes the 


to Wilson. 

Some of these leaders, it is true, are reported to have been 
momentarily dismayed by what one correspondent calls the 
‘pacifist stampede” in response to ex-Governor Martin H. 
Glynn’s key-note speech, when wild and prolonged applause 
greeted. certain passages which some influential Democrats 
characterized as ‘‘appeals to the cowardice of prosperity.” 
This demonstration, we read in the New York Times, ‘utterly 
demoralized a carefully worked-out program of putting the 
Democratic party in the field as the truly American party and 
charging the Republicans with being the party of the hyphenates 
and pacifists.”” But as the glorification of President Wilson for 
having ‘‘kept the country out of war” was played up even more 
strongly in a later speech by Senator Ollie M. James, permanent 
chairman of the Convention, it would seem that the misgivings 
of. the few were lost in the approval of the many. Those who 
wanted a more aggressive Americanism found comfort in what 
many regard as President Wilson’s own key-note, sounded in 
a Flag-day address to the graduating class at West Point. In 
the course of this speech, which was a defense of preparedness 
and a condemnation of ‘‘militarism,’’ he denounced ‘‘hyphen- 
ism” in American polities in the following uncompromising terms: 

“There is disloyalty active in the United States, and it must 
be absolutely crusht. It proceeds from a minority, a very small 
minority, but a very active and subtle minority. It works 
underground, but it also shows its ugly head where we can see 
it; and there are those at this moment who are trying to levy 
a species of political blackmail, saying: ‘Do what we wish in 
the interest of foreign sentiment, or we will wreak our vengeance 
at the polls.’ 

“That is the sort of thing against which the American nation 
will turn with a might and triumph of sentiment which will 
teach these gentlemen once for all that loyalty to this flag is 
the first test of tolerance in the United States.” 

The President insisted, moreover, on the insertion of a plank 
in the Democratic platform emphasizing Americanism, and 
denouncing foreign influence in American polities. ‘‘The 
renomination of the President by the Democratic Convention 


under these circumstances is a guaranty to the American people 
that the Democratic party intends to elect a President of the 
United States and not, as Colonel Roosevelt epigrammatically 
put it, ‘a viceroy of a foreign Power,’’’ remarks the Brooklyn 
Citizen (Dem.), and the New York Times declares that ‘‘ten 
Eastern States, including New York, will be lost to the party 
that attempts any catering to the hyphen vote.’’ ‘‘ President 
Wilson drove straight to the heart of the hyphenated issue,”’ 
says the New York World (Dem.). Incidentally it may be men- 
tioned that one of the airs played by the band in the St. Louis 
Coliseum was ‘‘If You Don’t Like Your Uncle Sammy, Go 
Back to Your Home Across the Sea.” : 

A revelation of the party’s enthusiasm for peace came in the 
wild cheering that greeted ex-Governor Martin H. Glynn, Tem- 
porary Chairman of the Convention, when he took his hearers 
back to many critical moments in the country’s history to show 


” 


‘that President Wilson had but followed in the footsteps of 


Washington and Adams, Jefferson and Lincoln, Cleveland and 
Harrison, in meeting foreign complications with the slower pro- 
cesses of diplomacy rather than by precipitately drawing tho 
sword. Of this recital and its amazing reception we read in the 
New York Times: 


‘*He told how the Spaniards had shot the crew of the Virginius, 
but we had not gone to war over it; how the Chileans had killed 
and wounded seventeen of our sailors, but without a resulting 
war; how foreign countries had violated our rights in the Civil 
War; how Confederate sympathizers from Canada had raided 
Vermont; how the Alabama had been let loose upon our com- 
merce, all without war. ; 

‘This was the point at which he intended to slide over what he 
imagined would be a dull and uninteresting recital of bare 
facts. He started to say so, and instantly the entire convention, 
which had been hanging on his words with an expression of 
mingled delight and amazement at his historic proofs that it 
was really on the patriotic side, rose spontaneously to its feet, 
shouting tempestuously: 

***No, no! Goon! Give us more, more, more! 
out a word of it.’ 

*“* At first Glynn seemed to think this was a mere compliment, 
and a deprecating smile appeared on his face, but as he began 
to realize that it was in intense earnest, the smile disappeared 
and he stood there with his eyebrows going up and down and 
his face fixt in a look of astonishment and perplexity. At last 
he grasped the situation, readjusted his ideas, and made a signal 
that he would yield to their wishes. But the crowd was alert 
for any future attempt to put in asterisks, and whenever Glynn 
aroused its suspicions that he was about to do so the same scene 
was repeated. 

‘‘He went on to say how that in Pierce’s Administration, 
Great Britain violated our neutrality, but that there was no 
war; that when Van Buren was President, Canadians attacked 
an American ship, killed some of. her crew, and sent her adrift 
over Niagara Falls, all without war. Each of these instances 
was rapturously cheered, as all the other instances of our peace- 
fulness under provocation had been. Next he came to the 
historic ease in which the British ship Leopard fired upon the 
Chesapeake, killed several of her sailors, and took three American 
citizens off the ships and hanged one of them in Halifax. This 
is the case to which American histories refer as the supreme 
evidence of American weakness and many of them describe 
as cowardice, and Mr. Glynn approached that case with evident 
misgiving, as if he were not quite sure how a reference to it 
might be received. It was received with a great roar of cheers. 

‘““*What did we do?’ yelled delegates from all over the hall, 
and it was taken up in an exultant, joyous chant, ‘What did 
we do? What did we do?’ 


Don’t leave 


““*We didn’t go to war,’ answered Glynn, and there was an- 
other roar of joy. Men jumped up in their seats and danced 
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about the aisles and waved American flags, shouting like school- 
boys and screaming like steam-sirens. ..... . 

“What was going on in their minds was as easily read as if it 
had been printed. When Glynn first began to deal with the 
historic instances there was an expression of dawning bewilder- 
ment, which speedily changed to half-incredulous joy and then 
to rapture. It was plain to see that they had been supplied 
with a reason for their faith. Pacifism has been jeered at, made 
to seem in opposition to Americanism, until they had come to 
feel almost apologetic about it. Now they were told that they 
had been right all the time, that one could be patriotic and 


pacifistic, that it was the historic American policy to submit to* 


great provocation and historically un-American to go to war 
over it; and they could not contain themselves.” 


The Convention was again swept off its feet by Senator James, 
who said in part: 


“*T can see the accusing picture of Christ on the battle-field, 
with the dead and dying all around him, with the scream of 
shrapnel and the roll of cannon, and I can hear the Master 
say to Woodrow Wilson, ‘Blessed are the peacemakers, for they 
shall be called the children of God.’ ...... 

“Some of them tell us that the President’s foreign policy has 
been evil and vacillating. To-night 20,000,000 American 
fathers will gather around an unbroken family fireside with 
their wives at their sides and their children around their knees 
and contrast that with the Old World, the world of broken 
firesides and gloom and mourning upon every hand. If that 
is evil and vacillating, may God prosper it and teach it to the 


“‘Four years ago they sneeringly called him a school-teacher. 
To-day he is a world-teacher. His class is made up of kings, 
kaisers, princes, and potentates, and the schoolroom-circle is 
the globe. ...... 

“Without orphaning a single American child, without widow- 
ing a single American mother, without firing a single gun, or 
shedding a drop of blood, he wrung from the most militant 
spirit that ever brooded above a battle-field the concession of 
American demands and American rights.’’ 


Such Democratic organs as the New York World, Brooklyn 
Citizen, Pittsburg Post, St. Louis Republic, Kansas City Post, 
Atlanta Constitution, New Orleans Times-Picayune, and Omaha 
World Herald, fall into line enthusiastically behind the Wilson 
banner. The Philadelphia Record says of the President: 


“He has a deaf ear alike to those who would have 
the United States Play the bully toward the weak and to those 
who would have us cringe before the strong. He has been 
patient in the most exasperating circumstances toward a nation 
whose political boundaries we could, if we chose, wipe off of the 
miap, and exacting to the limit of our rights toward nations 
superior to us in military resources. He has brought morality 
into international relations. The Democracy is proud to follow 
his leadership.” 


And in the New York World we read: 


“‘The American people owe their peace and prosperity to 
Woodrow Wilson, and they owe to him the most important 
program of progressive domestic legislation ever enacted by a 
single Administration since Washington’s. He has taken plutoc- 
racy and privilege out of popular government and put the 
Republic back on the democratic track. They are further in- 
debted to him for the most comprehensive measures of national 
defense ever undertaken in time of peace—measures that bid 
fair to solve the perplexing problem of arming a democracy and 
still holding it fast to the best traditions of democracy.” 

Republican papers like the New York Tribune, Boston Tran- 
script, Philadelphia Public Ledger and Press, Pittshurg Gazette- 
Times and Chronicle, Baltimore American, St. Louis Globe 
Democrat, Kansas City Journal, and San Francisco Chronicle, 
naturally dwell on the weakness rather than the strength of 
Mr. Wilson’s record and candidacy. He may have kept us 
out of war, remarks the New York Tribune (Rep.), but— 

“He didn’t get a disavowal of the Lusitania massacre; he 
didn’t obtain the salute. to the flag which he demanded of 
President Huerta; he hasn’t protected the rights of Americans 
on the high seas or in Mexico; he hasn’t brought back Villa 
‘alive or dead’ from the wilds of Chihuahua. . . . Mr. Wilson’s 
desire to keep us out of war has always been subordinated to 
his desire to keep himself in office.” 


And in the New York Sun, an independent paper that is now 
supporting Hughes, we read: 


“The Democratic party has nominated for a second term 
the agile politician whom it had previously pledged to the 
principle of a single term. This is one fact of a situation replete 
with insincerity. The President’s course from Baltimore to 
St. Louis has obliterated any title which he might otherwise 
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MARCHING FOR PREPAREDNESS 


President Wilson led the preparedness parade of 60,000 marchers 
in Washington on June 14. 











have to the confidence of the voters. Who cares what the 
platform of 1916 may say or omit saying when the platform of 
1912 is in evidence as a scrap of paper?” 


Turning to the Democracy’s alliterative bid for continuance 
in office, The Sun goes on to say: 


‘‘Peace with the European Powers that have violated Am- 
erica’s rights as a neutral; peace preserved by the policy of the 
fist first and the finger afterward? Has anybody heard that 
the case of the Americans on the Lusitania has come yet to a 
satisfactory settlement? 

‘*Peace as regards Mexico? That is a peace which is no 
peace, but chronic and ineffectual warfare. The withdrawal 
from full naval and military operations at Vera Cruz was with 
the flag unsaluted. The wabbling dependence on Villa and 
then on Carranza as the foreordained coservant of humanity 
has brought the nation to the edge of war nominal as well as 
real; and the declared war, if and when it comes, will be a war 
of Mr. Wilson’s making. 

‘*Prosperity, now claimed as one of the three principal assets 
of the St. Louis candidate, is obviously due, so far as it exists, 
not to the domestic policies of his Administration, but to the 
short-lived effect of world-conditions absolutely beyond the 
control of Mr. Wilson and his party in Congress. 

‘*Preparedness his issue? Why, not so many months ago he 
was Officially sneering at the fanatics hysterical enough to per- 
ceive the need of it! He and his subordinates, like the calamitous 
Daniels, have been during the precious years of opportunity the 
chief obstacles to preparedness. The country is in no mood, 
if we read the signs rightly, to entrust the work of adequate 
preparation for national defense to this eleventh hour and fifty- 
five minutes advocate.” 
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ANOTHER GERMAN OFFENSIVE ’ 

—Starrett in the New York Tribune. 











REPUBLICAN AND DEMOCRATIC 


SIZING UP MR. HUGHES’S CHANCES 


Y GIVING UP his magistracy in the Supreme Court, 
B “for the chance of becoming Chief Magistrate of the 
Nation,” Charles E. Hughes “shows that he is no 
mollycoddle,” declares one of his Nebraska supporters, for 
“only a man with red blood and the instincts of honorable 
adventure would take such a risk.” In estimating his chances 
of success in this venture only the party organs are ready to 
tell us the ‘result. The more cautious independent journals 
consider any predictions still premature. Thus the Springfield 
Republican, balancing on one side the attractive qualities of 
Mr. Hughes and the fact that his nomination ‘‘was the best 
possible solution of the amazingly difficult problem confronting 
the Republican party,”’ and on the other the handicaps he must 
encounter and the criticism he must endure, declines to make 
any forecast. Likewise the New York Evening Post (Ind.) 
carefully compares the policies and personalities of the two 
chief candidates, and then concludes ‘‘it is idle to prophesy.” 
The more conservative partizan newspapers seem to agree 
that it is to be a hard fight. Democratic tributes to Mr. Hughes 
are common. In nominating him, the New York World thinks 
the Republican party ‘“‘paid to Woodrow Wilson the highest 
compliment it was capable of paying to him.” Thinking 
Democrats, says the Louisville Courier-Journal, ‘‘realize that 
the fight ahead will be one of the most gigantic and hardly 
contested in the political history of the country.’”” Many Demo- 
eratic editors believe that a*reunited Republican party is to be 
defeated only by hard work, and they would have been pleased 
to see some other candidate chosen at Chicago. Others expect 
a considerable body of Progressives to support Wilson or to refrain 
from voting in case there is no third party ticket, and thus insure 
a Wilson victory. A few, including the Atlanta Constitution, 
believe the nomination of Roosevelt would kave given the 


Republicans a chance. Now, says the New York Morning 


Telegraph in like vein, let them elect Hughes “‘if they can.”” And 
a political writer on this Democratic daily sees a mournful end 
for the ex-Justice’s ‘“‘honorable adventure’”’: 

‘There will be a vacant seat on the high bench, a fine Wash- 
ington home for rent, and another practitioner at the New York 
bar about January 1.” 


A number of Southern papers predict a defeat for Mr. Hughes 




















CROWNING HIM. 
—Rehse in the New York World. 


VIEWS OF A CAMPAIGN ISSUE. 


with the same sureness, while quiet: confidence pervades several 
Democratic editorial sanctums in the great cities of the East. 
Mr. Hughes, the Philadelphia Record observes, ‘‘is confronted 
with the difficult task of proving to well-satisfied Americans 
that President Wilson has done wrong in keeping us out of war, 
and in upholding the rights of the United States by a firm and 
wise diplomacy consistent with the best traditions of the country. 
it ean not be done—not even by a Hughes.’’ The more in- 
dependently Democratic New York Times speaks with equal 
assurance, after paying due tribute to Mr. Hughes’s record 
and personality: 

“Mr. Hughes will not be elected. His defeat is to be desired, 
among many other reasons, for this good and sufficient reason 
that the invasion of the Supreme Court’s chamber by needy 
politicians in search of a leader, now for the first time in Ameri- 
ean history successfully accomplished, may be rebuked and 
made a precedent too dangerous for following.” 

Most Republican editors make light of this argument against 
their candidate, or recall other instances of Supreme Court 
justices who were silent or even avowed candidates for Presi- 
dential nominations. And their confidence in the success of the 
party’s candidate is nearly as unanimous as the belief that he 
was the strongest possible choice. ‘‘No other man in public 
life has appeared to answer the conditions of all-around avail- 
ability so completely as Justice Hughes,’”’ says the Portland 
Oregonian (Ind. Rep.), which expects him to be elected. All 
true Progressives and independents can ‘‘ without stultification”’ 
join the Republicans in voting for Hughes, declares the Cleveland 
Leader, a Roosevelt paper in 1912, and “‘enough of them will 
do this to make his election sure.”” Other Progressive and pro- 
Roosevelt dailies agree with The Leader, and it is significant 
that the congratulations of old-line Republicans like Mr. Taft 
and Mr. Root were accompanied by offers of support from the 
Republicans who tried to secure the party nomination for 
Colonel Roosevelt, and from such Progressives as Osear Straus, 
Everett Colby, Henry J. Allen, and Joseph M. Dixon. 

And yet, says the New York Press, let Republicans and 
Progressives remember that ‘‘Mr. Wilson will not be defeated 
merely by the naming of a common ticket by the two opposing 
parties.” For— 

“Tt is the way of the American people to be loath to 
‘swap horses crossing streams,’ even tho the change would 
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be from a very poor to a very good horse. It is the way of 
many men, here in the United States, and everywhere in the 
world, to want to keep out of the great ordeal of war even at 
the price of present national dishonor and future national ruin.” 


The personal qualifications and unique political availability of 
Mr. Hughes are fully acknowledged by thé independent Spring- 
field Republican, which, however, 


While we can not give space to German-American editorial 
praise of Mr. Hughes, we may note that it has been country- 
wide and has issued from such papers as the New-Yorker Staats- 
Zeitung and New York Herold, the Philadelphia German Gazette 
and Tageblatt, Cincinnati Volksblatt, and Cleveland Wdchter und 
Anzeiger. Prominent German-Americans like G.S. Viereck and 

George von Skal have acclaimed 





adds that he will be exposed to cer- 


the nomination of Hughes, and in- 





tain handicaps, among which are 
noted his own spoken objections to 
“‘raiding’’ the Supreme Court, and 
the probability that Mr. Roosevelt, 
even if he tried, could not carry back 
all his erstwhile followers into the 
Hughes camp. Moreover, 


“cc 


as the months pass, too, and 
Candidate Hughes attacks the rec- 
ord of President Wilson, it may 
be awkward for him to meet effec- 
tively the taunt that he had been 
able to wait years in safe seclusion 
to see how far events had justified 
his opponent’s actions and policies 
before expressing a public opinion 
concerning them.” 

Mr. Villard, in his New York 
Evéning Post, envisages a contest be- 
tween two great personalities— 


“Who is to be the victor? Mr. 
Hughes will have all the advantage 
which comes with the offensive; Mr. 
Wilson must defend his acts, always 
a trying position. Mr. Hughes, on 
the other hand, will have to tell what 
he would have done had he been 
in the President’s shoes.” 





Mr. Hughes was no sooner named 
at Chicago than he received the sup- 
port of a comparatively large 
element of the electorate which any 
candidate in previous Presidential 
years would have gladly welcomed. 
But, as a writer in the New York 
World rather picturesquely puts it, 
“this great support of Hughes by 
the Germans may be his Potsdamna- 
tion.”” He finds himself denounced 
by his foes as the German-American 
eandidate. His supporters generally 
deny the charge or ignore it. Some, 
like the New York Tribune and New 








fluential organizations in Chicago, 
Philadelphia, and other cities are 
working to help elect the Republi- 
can ticket. 

But Hughes supporters like the 
New York Press, independents 
like the New York Globe and Eve- 
ning Post, and Democratic papers 
like the Richmond Times-Dispatch 
reject any suggestion that the 
Republican candidate will cater 
in the least to this section of the 
electorate. And we read in the 
Springfield Republican: 


“It should not be regarded by 
sensible persons as in the least dis- 
creditable to Mr. Hughes's candi- 
dacy that the German-American 
newspapers and hyphenated poli- 
ticians have quickly hailed Mr. 
Hughes’s nomination with uncon- 
cealed elation. . . . Because of their 
violent animus against both Wilson 
and Roosevelt they inevitably pre- 
ferred as a Presidential candidate 
some one whose record was a blank, 
and therefore ‘neutral,’ on the war- 
questions. If Mr. Hughes had been 
President, he would have given 
these people no more satisfaction 
than President Wilson has; that he 
may have to bear the possible weight 
of too much popularity with them 
is simply one of the unavoidable 
handicaps the peculiar situation im- 
poses upon him.” 


Mr. Hughes touched upon the 


> 


subject of “‘Americanism” in the 


telegram to Senator Harding in 


Copyrighted by the American Press Association. which he accepted the Chicago 
LIKE FATHER, LIKE SON. 

While candidate Charles E. Hughes is preaching pre- 

paredness, Charles E. Hughes, Jr., is practising it at 

Plattsburg. Mr. Hughes is the one with the spectacles. 


nomination, saying: 


“T stand for an Americanism that 
knows no ulterior purpose; for a 








York Evening Sun, call upon him 

to repudiate this German-American support frankly and specific- 
ally. Mr. Hughes’s candidacy, says the Brooklyn Eagle (Ind. 
Dem.), will lose strength ‘‘unless he at once destroys the impres- 
sion that he is to be the beneficiary of those who in every dispute 
between this country and Germany have unhesitatingly pro- 
claimed their loyalty to the latter.””, The New York World has 
thundered against Mr. Hughes on this issue in a series of long, 
double-leaded editorials. To quote one of the most sonorous of 
many ringing paragraphs: 

“‘Whatever Mr. Hughes may say, whatever Mr. Hughes may 
do, he is the German candidate for President of the United 
States. He may not welcome this professional German support, 
but without it he could not have been nominated and without 
it he can not be elected. . . . If Mr. Hughes should be elected 
President his success would inevitably be regarded throughout 
the world as a tremendous victoty for Germany in the United 
States. It would be a notice to all civilization that the German 
vote, and through the German vote the German Government, 
holds the balance of power in American politics.” 


patriotism that is single and com- 
plete. Whether native or natural- 
ized, of whatever race or creed, we have but one country and 
we do not for an instant tolerate any division of allegiance.” 

A few days later he said emphatically: 


‘*My attitude is one of undiluted Americanism. Anybody 
who supports me is supporting an out-and-out American, an 
out-and-out American policy, and nothing else.”’ 


In his telegram of June 10, besides the first paragraph quoted 
above, Mr. Hughes vigorously attacked the Administration's 
foreign policy, especially in Mexico, where “‘we interfered with- 
out consistency, and, while seeking to dictate while we were not 
concerned, utterly failed to appreciate and discharge our plain 
duty to our own citizens.” He also took a definite stand for 
adequate preparedness, asserted his belief in a protective tariff, 
and exprest to the Republican delegates his “trust that all 
former differences may be forgotten and that we may have 
united effort in a patriotic realization of our national need 


and opportunity.” 
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FATE OF THE PROGRESSIVE PARTY 


HEN THE TWO CHICAGO CONVENTIONS passed 

VW ‘into history, Theodore Roosevelt was found occupy- 

ing the position abandoned by Justice Hughes and 
had become, in the words of the St. Paul Pioneer Press, ‘‘the 
sphinx of the hour.” The Colonel's attitude toward Mr. 
Hughes may be revealed even before the Progressive National 
Committee meets on the 26th. New York newspapers expect 
an endorsement of the Republican candidate. In the mean- 
time, his silence has been attributed to the dilemma he faced— 
“the most difficult one of his eareer,”’ according to the Springfield 
Republican. His predicament has been compared to that of the 
shipwrecked man who had to decide whether to save his wife or 
his mother. Mr. Roosevelt, could, we are told, save the party 
that made him President, by indorsing Hughes, or he could keep 
the Progressive party alive and militant by aecepting its nomi- 
nation for the Presidency. But he could not do both. It is a 
choice between the party of his youth and the party of his own 
creation. “Will Mr. Roosevelt,” asked the Springfield Republican 
(Ind.), ‘“‘go out and deliberately try to reelect a Democratic 
President whose unparalleled unfitness to hold office’’ he has 
‘“‘paraded for many months up and down the land,”’ or will he 
“persist in turning against those who saw a new heaven and a 
new earth in his splendid enterprise of a new party of reform 
and social service but a short time ago and who believe that 
fidelity to the organization in its darkest hours is preferable 
to a victory at the polls?’’ Never, said the loyal and sympa- 
thetic Philadelphia North American (Prog.), ‘‘was a national 
leader placed in a situation more delicate and difficult than that 
in which Colonel Roosevelt finds himself.”” For— 

**On one side is the Progressive party—largely his own crea- 
tion, the embodiment of the principles for which he has fought 
and which he believes to be vital to the country; a party whose 
roots go deep into the soil of national conviction and which 
draws its life from the conscience of the American people. 
On the other side there is the consideration of the welfare of 
the United States, which, in the judgment of Colonel Roosevelt 
and countless other citizens, requires above all else the elimina- 
tion of the deadening influence of Wilsonism and Governmental 
incompetence.” 


Whichever way Colonel Roosevelt decides, remarked the less 
friendly Pueblo Star Journal, ‘‘he loses prestige.” No, said 
the New York Herald, ‘‘the problem confronting Sagamore Hill 
is whether its hero shall rise to opportunity which would make 
him the most influential citizen of the Republic or shall slump 
into a condition of chronic candidacy alongside William Jennings 
Bryan.” That the Colonel has risen to the opportunity is the 
exprest. conviction of many Republican and anti-Wilson editors, 
who expect his conditional rejection of the Progressive nomina- 
tion to be made final. Indeed, as the Philadelphia Public Ledger 
sees it, he only withheld a flat refusal in order to give ‘‘the 
zealots in the Progressive army a breathing-spell in which to cool 
off.” Republican praise of the Colonel’s attitude is hearty and 
wide-spread. His patriotism and sense of duty are as highly 
lauded. in the columns of the New York Sun (now supporting 
Hughes), and Buffalo Express, which worked for Hughes before 
the convention, as in those of the pro-Roosevelt New York 
Tribune and Evening Mail, Chicago Herald, Boston Journal, and 
the Progressive Chicago Tribune and Evening Post and Pueblo 


Chieftain. In fact, the Colorado paper speaks for all of these, . 


and many others, in declaring that ‘‘ Roosevelt stands to-day 
higher in the esteem of Americans than ever before, and he may be 
trusted not to fall from that high estate.’ Nor is this praise 
confined to Republicans and near-Republicans who might per- 
haps be moved by personal friendliness or desire for party har- 
mony. . By supporting Hughes, says the Brooklyn Eagle (Ind. 
Dem.), Roosevelt will ‘‘give the lie to those who call him selfish.” 
And the’ Charlotte Observer, a Democratic paper, whose party 


would profit by a Roosevelt candidacy, declares that the Col- 
onel’s resistance of the strong temptation to break the Republi- 
ean party “‘redounds to his credit’’ and “ will raise him in the 
estimation of the people of the country.” 

But other Democratic. journals proclaim Mr. Roosevelt as a 
traitor to‘ his party, which he deceived and abandoned, after 
using it in a vain attempt to force a Republican nomination at 
Chicago. Honest,.able, and devoted men, says the New York 
World, probably Mr. Roosevelt’s most uncompromising journalis- 
tic foe, ‘‘ were led to market to be disposed of by the methods of a 
horse-trader’’; they were ‘‘first used and then betrayed by a man 
reckless alike of their welfare and his own obligations.” ‘‘ His 
crowning act of political selfishness,” the New Orleans States calls 
it. The Wheeling Register is convinced that ‘‘the Progressives 
who clung to Roosevelt for four years, and then called upon him 
to lead them in another campaign, were entitled to better treat- 
ment.” Since ‘‘the Progressives were not strong enough to in- 
duce the Republicans to name Roosevelt,’ remarks the Louisville 
Post (Ind.), ‘‘ Roosevelt was done with the Progressives.’’ 

Such dark accusations, however, come from Democratic or dis- 
tinctly anti-Roosevelt sources. Some Progressives, apparently, 
did feel hurt. They came to nominate Roosevelt. The nomina- 
tion was held back for three days by leaders ostensibly hopeful of 
securing the Colonel’s nomination by both conventions, and 


‘anxious to make some agreement with the Republicans. A 


Progressive platform almost identical with the Republican was 
adopted. The Progressives finally nominated Mr. Roosevelt 
after the delegates in the other hall had begun the stampede to 
Hughes. Then came the Colonel’s telegram declining to accept 
the nomination, but suggesting that his conditional refusal to 
run be placed in the hands of the National Committee. 
When this message was read, said one Progressive leader, 
*‘vou could hear the hearts breaking in the silence.” There 
was talk that the leaders had been outwitted or tricked by 
the Republicans, that there had been bad faith. A few com- 
plained of the Colonel’s ‘‘defection,’’ and some of the ‘‘go-it- 
alone” delegates were bitter against Mr. Perkins and his fel- 
low-workers. William Allen White, writing to the New York 
World, has no word of blame for either the Colonel or Mr. 
Perkins. Yet without calling into question the motives, sin- 
cerity, and sound judgment of Mr. Perkins and the rest,. the 
Kansas committeeman cannot but ask what it means to the 
group of earnest radicals who ‘“‘saw in the Progressive party 
the organization of a definitely radical party.” To-night, 
wrote Mr. White as the Convention ended, ‘‘the radicals 
stand on a lonely and rather dreary shore, looking at the ebb- 
tide and the wreck.” 

As if in answer to the disappointed radicals and the critical 
anti-Roosevelt editors previously quoted, we find the Progressive 
Chicago Evening Post admitting that “‘if the Progressive party 
dies,’”’ it will work an injustice to John M. Parker and his fellow 
fighters against one-party rule in the South, to ‘‘the small band 
of men who have stood true to the party to the end.” But— 


“That injustice will not be the work of Mr. Roosevelt or 
Mr. Perkins, but also the work of the radical leaders and the 
rank and file of the Progressive party. Some of the hotheads 
charge Mr. Roosevelt with ‘leaving’ the Progressive party. 
As a matter of fact, the shoe is on the other foot. By the hun- 
dred thousand they went back into the Republican party along 
time ago. ....,.. 

“The majority of the great Progressive vote of 1912 was 
not a Progressive but a Roosevelt vote. Each succeeding 
election has proved it. And the man to whom it was given is 
the man who has the right now to advise it where to go.” 


While some Progressives are waiting upon the Colonel and 
the National Committee for advice, others are going their in- 
dependent ways. Vice-Presidential Candidate John M. Parker 
“‘will not support Hughes nor the Republican party.”” The State 
Chairman in Tennessee indignantly asks Colonel Roosevelt 
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if he wants to ‘“‘destroy the party you told us to organize.” 
Arkansas, Georgia, and Indiana Progressive leaders still hope 
the Colonel will run again. 

In Colorado, says State Chairman Costigan, in the absence 
of a third ticket the majority of Progressives will ally themselves 
temporarily with the Democratic party. Democratic leaders 
are bidding for Progressive votes, and papers like the New 
York World (Dem.), Rochester Herald 
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WHAT THE RUSSIAN DRIVE MAY MEAN 


OES RUSSIA’S RENEWED DRIVE against the 
ID Teutonic armies in the East portend the long-expected 
great offensive of the Allies on all fronts? When 
General Brussiloff’s dramatic thrust through the Austrian lines 
in Volhynia, Bukowina, and Galicia was followed by intense 
activity on virtually the whole Russian 





(Ind.), ex-Governor Glynn’s Albany Times- 
U .ion, Nashville Tennessean (Dem.), and 
the St. Louis Republic (Dem.), expect ‘‘an 
accession from the Progressive ranks to 
the ranks of Progressive Democracy.” 

But the Chicago Evening Post is one of 
several influential Progressive dailies 
which ‘‘can not see Progressives turning 
with love to Woodrow Wilson”; it hopes 
rather to see them turning to ‘‘swing 
quickly and steadily behind the Republi- 
ean ticket.” Such a movement is plainly 
seen: by the Boston Herald (Ind.), New 
York Press (Rep.), Philadelphia Public 
Ledger (Ind. Rep.), and Chicago Tribune 
(Prog. Rep.). A Progressive swing to 
Hughes is seen by newspaper correspon- 
dents in Washington, Oregon, Minnesota, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Michigan, and Massa- 
chusetts. And in the list of Progressives, 
or one-time Progressives, who have an- 
nounced their support of the Republican 
candidate, we find such prominent names 
as those of Henry J. Allen (Kansas), 
Alexander H. Revell Medill 
McCormick (Illinois), Sumner 
Bird (Massachusetts), Oscar Straus (New 
York), Congressman Walter M. Chandler 
(New York), Alexander P. Moore (Penn- 
sylvania), Frank A. Munsey (New York), 
and Everett Colby (New Jersey). 

The prevailing editorial opinion is that 
the Progressive party is dead, whatever its 
leaders may now do. The New York 
World (Dem.) and the New York Evening 
Post attribute its short life to the fact 
that.‘‘it began as a personal party,’’ tho 
The Evening Post notes that all our third 
parties have had lives “short and full of 
troubles.”” Yet, says the Chicago Daily 
News (Ind.), in administering a sorely 
needed chastisement to the Republican 
party, the Progressive party “‘ performed 
a valuable public service.””’ It did more 


(Illinois), 
Charles 








RUSSIA’S NEW MILITARY STAR. 


General Alexis A. Brussiloff’s sudden and 
sweeping successes against the Austrians 
lead one editorial observer to affirm that 
“not even the great Hindenburg himsclif 
has displayed finer strategy or struck the 
enemy more tremendous blows." 


front from the Roumanian border to the 
Baltic, with 
of Russia’s other offensive against the 
Asia, pro- 
claimed the approach of a new and possi- 
bly decisive phase of the war, altho some 
remembered that this contest had 
other great and apparently irresistible 
drives settle slowly down into the old dead- 
lock. One immediate result of the Russian 
attack, however, seems to have been the 


apparently no slackening 


Turks in many observers 


seen 


checking of Austria’s drive against Italy, 
troops being withdrawn from the Tren- 
tino campaign in the attempt to stem the 
Russian tide in Galicia. Some idea of the 
sweep and impetus of this tide may be 
gathered from the Petrograd dispatches, 
which tell of 3,000 square miles of terri- 
tory recaptured in five days, of hundreds 
of miles of the Austrian front shattered, 
pierced, and rolled back before the torrent 
of fire from the Russian artillery, the dense 
waves of the Russian infantry, and the 
harrying hordes of the Russian cavalry. 
In one dispatch we read: 

*“Much is due to the Russian cavalry, 
which destroyed the enemy’s communica- 
tions and broke through to the rear. In 
some cases they actually met the Austrians 
in full retreat. One battery of 4-inch guns 
was captured with supplies of shells lying 
ready for reloading. The guns were 
swiftly swung about and the shells, put 
into them by the Austrians, were sent 
shrieking after the men who had been 
loading them.” 


In the resultant confusion whole regi- 
ments of Austrians were cut off and cap- 
tured, the number of prisoners recorded 
in the first week being 115,000, together 
with great quantities of guns and war- 
materials. This means, according to the 
estimate of one Petrograd correspondent 
who reckons on the basis of two killed or 
wounded to every prisoner taken, a.total 








than that, says the Des Moines Register and 

Leader (Rep.), for ‘“‘every platform adopted this year will have 
unmistakable earmarks of Bull-Moose influence.’’ In this 
Victor Murdock’s Wichita Eagle (Prog.) sees ‘‘a swift vindica- 
tion of the righteousness of the Progressive party’s 1912 demand 
for social justice.’’ Before the Progressive party was organized, 
says the Kansas City Star, ‘‘only a small body of protestors knew 
what was meant by social and industrial justice. It is not the 
least of that party’s achievements that it has made the country 
understand the problems confronting it, and that it has made a 
program of social legislation a real issue before the American 
people.”” Nevertheless, concludes The New Republic, tho 
‘*Mr. Roosevelt will survive as a political leader to whom the 
Republicans owe much and whose assistance they need, ... . the 
Progressive party is dead, and with it must die the present hope 
of converting a national party into a faithful agent of progressive 
political and social ideas.” j 


loss in one week of 345,000 Austrians. 
“more than half the fighting 
to General 


This, he says, would represent 
the armies immediately opposed 
Says the New York Times: 


strength”’ of 
Brussiloff’s forces. 


“The Russian offensive in its present stage can not be com- 
pared to any of the offensive movements in the West. It is 
not a question of storming a first-line trench and then resting. 
The Russians have swept through the whole network of trenches 
that the Austrians had constructed for several miles in rear of 
their lines, and now have them in the. open. Nor are they 
giving them much time to dig in. It is the same sort of sweep- 
ing drive that the Germans made against the Russians just a 
year ago.” 


This is the first important operation on this front since the 
arrest of the great German drive into Russia last fall. If it 
relieves Italy and enables the Allies to wrest the offensive from 
the Teutons on all fronts, remarks the military expert of the 
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New York Times, it will not be Russia’s first appearance in the 
role of savior of the Entente: 

“In the early days of the war it was Russia who really made 
the battle of the Marne possible. Again it was Russia who, 
by the conquest of Galicia and the battles of the Karpathian 
Mountains, caused such a withdrawal of German troops from 
the Western front as to make a German offense in the West 
impossible at a time when the Allies were in sad need of time 
both to accumulate a shell-supply and to recruit. Russia was 
beaten in the end, it is true, but it took Austria and all the men 
Germany could spare from February to the following October 
to do it. In all that time the lines in the West were practically 
free from serious attack.” 

The immediate military objectives of General Brussiloff’s 
present drive, according to the same authority, are Kovel 
and Lemberg, two railroad centers whose loss would necessitate 
extensive readjustments of the Austrian and German forces. 
Kovel, we are told, controls the railway system serving the 
entire right wing of the Austro-German front, while Lemberg 
is “the most important railroad center behind the eastern 
Austrian line.” The New York Evening Sun sees it as “the 
first move in an enterprise that has three stages,” namely), 
“The Russian capture of Bukowina; the Russian march with 
Roumanian cooperation into Bulgaria; and the concerted 
French, British, and Servian advance from Saloniki north- 
ward.” ‘To quote further: 

‘Its purpose is to put Bulgaria out of the struggle, to isolate 
Turkey from the Teuton empires, to reconquer Servia, and so 
to reduce the Teuton group to a restricted ball composed of 
the German and Austro-Hungarian empires with their Belgian 
and Polish conquests.” 

But “the Russians have made so many promising starts 
that it would be most unsafe to predict how far they will get 
now,” remarks the Springfield Republican, which notes that the 
Russian “‘steam-roller’’ has ‘‘a long way to’go, in some places 
400 miles, before it reaches even the’ point which it attained 


” 


before.” This paper goes on to say: 


“Tt may be that the German generals lose no sleep over the 


Russian offensive because they have calculated the length of 
the great bear’s tether and find his growling not dangerous. It 
is primarily a question of munitions; a shortage led Grand 
Duke Nicholas, in the early spring of 1915, to make a reckless 
dash across the Karpathians, and when that failed there was 
no alternative but a disastrous retreat, in which unarmed men 
waited a chance to get a musket from a slain comrade. Things 
may be better now, but whether they are enough better to 
permit of a sustained offensive against powerful artillery is 
yet to be seen. .... 0 

“If Russia lacks adequate supplies its offensive can be no 
more than a demonstration, intended to relieve pressure upon 
the French at Verdun and the Italians along the Austrian 
border, and incidentally, of course, to affect the situation in the 
Near East. In Petrograd it is still hoped that Roumania will 
join the Allies, and for that an indispensable condition is a 
Russian success near the Roumanian frontier which would leave 
that country less exposed to such a vengeful blow as obliterated 
Servia. Upon this, too, may be waiting the offensive of the 
Allies at Saloniki, which last winter was predicted for May and 
more lately has been forecast for July.” 


Berlin and Vienna dispatches affirm that the Petrograd 
reports greatly exaggerate the achievements of the Russian 
armies, and in the Des Moines Register and Leader we read: 

‘Russia is evidently trying to repeat her early successes of 


the war against the Austrian forces, but can not by any possi- 
bility advance so far as in 1914, unless aided by Roumania 


‘and by a general Entente offensive in the Balkans. 


‘*The reason for this lies in the German position in the north 
and in Poland. The Eastern battle-front is marked now by an 
almost straight north-and-south line, stretching from the Gulf 
of Riga to eastern Galicia and the Bessarabian frontier. In 
1914, Russia occupied the deep Polish salient, which put Russian 
forces both in front of and upon the flank of the Austrian armies 
defending Galicia. Lemberg and Peremysl were attacked 
both from the east and the north. 

*‘A Russian advance in Galicia to-day, unaccompanied by 
Roumanian action or by a successful assault upon the German 
lines in Poland and the Baltic Provinces, would leave the Russians 
exposed to attack upon both flanks. The Austrians would come 
through the eastern Karpathians and the Germans would strike 
from Poland.” 





TOPICS 


Tue Old Guard surrenders, but never dies.—Columbia State. 
Ir nations had to pay for their wars before they fought them, how few 
there would be!—Wali Street Journal. 


IN BRIEF 


RvussiAN bear is through hibernating.— Wall Street Journal. 





HEAD-LINE writers and cartoonists have no objection to Hughes. 
Philadelphia North American. 





But he didn't say ‘‘God bless you!"’ to 
the President when he resigned.— Wall 
Street Journal. 

WELL, Colonel Roosevelt has a right 
to kill one moose in a season, hasn't 
he?—New York Morning Telegraph. 

WHEN the empty dinner-pail is needed 
to carry the wages home it is of no use to 
the Republicans.—Philadelphia Record. 

ANOTHER surprize of the war is the 
Central Powers’ craftiness in delaying 
this Russian drive with Austrian prison- 
ers.—Boston Herald. 

It is believed that Carranza would 
have more respect for the United States 
if there was a full set of whiskers in the 
White House.—Kansas City Journal. 

THE campaign will yield no better epi- 
gram than the one already coined in St. 
Louis, that the Republican ticket is 
“Justice and Just Ice."’"—Philadelphia 
Record. 

THE letters which passed between Jus- 
tice Hughes and President Wilson re- 
mind one of the handshake which prize- 
fighters indulge in preliminary to the 
bout.—Springfield Republican. 

AFTER his somewhat energetic experi- 
ence Louis Brandeis is probably glad 
that there is no immediate prospect of 
his being asked to leave the dignified 








A DOLLAR now buys more foreign 
money, but less beefsteak and potatoes. 
—Wall Street Journal. 

Wuy stake so much on platforms 
when Congress regards them as scraps of 
paper?— Wall Street Journal. 

Ir the British don’t rein in their im- 
aginations there will be no German Navy 
left.— Jacksonville Florida Times Union. 

REGRETS of rival rulers that the sea- 
battle failed to continue are accentu- 
ated by their distance from the scene of 
action.— Washington Post. 


Ir the German Navy keeps on whit- 
tling down the British Navy we may 
soon hear less talk of “the freedom of 
the seas.’’"—San Francisco Chronicle. 

READING the official Admiralty re- 
ports, one would never suspect that the 
British and the Germans were talking 
about the same battle.—Nashville South- 
ern Lumberman. 

AFTER his agonizing political experi- 
ence perhaps George W. Perkins will 
feel more sympathy with President Wil- 
son in trying to solve the Mexican 
problem.—Springfield Republican. 

As one of his many excellent qualifi- 
cations for the Vice-Presidency, Mr. 
Fairbanks can point to four years of 








quietude of the Supreme Court in order 
to participate in a national campaign.— 
Washington Star. 


REVISING IT. 


—Starrett in the New York Tribune. 


experience in that capacity under one of 
the most strenuous Presidents the coun- 
try ever had.—Springfield Republican. 
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THE CHANCELLOR REJECTS PEACE 


Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg, who, since the battle of 

Jutland, has changed his mind and recanted the opinions 
he held last December, when he told the Reichstag that the 
German Government was willing to accept peace—as he exprest 
it—‘‘on the basis of the existing 
war-map.” The leaders of the 
Entente Powers showed no very 
great alacrity in responding to 
the olive-branch held out by the 
Chancellor, and now in another 
speech to the Reichstag Dr. von 
Bethmann-Hollweg says: 


N° PEACE, but the sword, is now the watchword of 


“Six months ago, on Decem- 
ber 9, discussing our military 
situation, I spoke here for the 
first time of our readiness for 
peace. I could do so in entire 
confidence that our war-situa- 
tion would continue to improve. 
Developments have confirmed 
this confidence. We have made 
further progress on all fronts. 
We are stronger than we were 
before. 

“Tf, with this development 
before my eyes, I declared that 
we were ready for peace, I need 
have no regret for my state- 
ment, even if our offer evoked no 
response from our enemies.” 


The Chancellor emphasizes the 


efforts he made to _ preserve 


peace before the war began, and 
proceeds: 


‘In the critical times of July, 
1914, it was the duty of every 
responsible statesman before God, 
his country, and his conscience 
to leave nothing untried that 
could preserve peace with honor. 
We also desired, after the suc- 
cessful repulse of our enemies, to neglect nothing that was 
caleulated to shorten the terrible sufferings experienced by the 
people of Europe in such a conflagration.” 


No more peace-offers are to be made, he tells us, because the 
Allies refuse to look conditions in the face and recognize facts; 
and he continues: 2 


‘“‘T told an American journalist that peace-negotiations could 
only reach a settlement if they were conducted by statesmen 
of the belligerent Powers on the basis of the real war-situation 
as shown by the war-map. This proposition was rejected by the 
other side. They will not recognize the war-map, as they hope 
to improve it in their own favor. But it has constantly changed 
in our favor. We have added to it since that remark was 
made. The surrender of the British Army at Kut-el-Amara, 
defeats, with tremendous losses, of the French at Verdun, the 
collapse of the Russian offensive in March, the mighty thrust 
forward of our allies against Italy, the strengthening of our 
lines before Saloniki, anc, just now we have, with jubilant and 
grateful hearts, received news of the naval battle off Jutland. 

‘“This is how the war-map looks now. If our various enemies 
desire to shut their eyes to it, then we must, and shall, fight on 
until final victory.” 

This speech has been received by the entire German nation 
with the utmost enthusiasm, and as the Berlin Lokal Anzeiger 
remarks: 





‘After yesterday’s speech, in which the cannon-thunder of 
the Skagerrack still echoed, nobody again will be able to say that 
Germany’s readiness for peace arises from need of peace.” 


The erratic but brilliant Maximilian Harden refuses to join 
in the general approval, and in his paper, the Berlin Zukunft— 
which has been promptly sup- 
prest—joins issue with the Chan- 
cellor thus: 


‘Germany is responsible for 
the war. She should have helped 
Lord Haldane and come to an 
agreement with England. 

“The Chancellor is unreason- 
able to expect the Allies to make 
peace based on the ‘situation on 
the map.’ They will not do that 
until convineed that their cause 
is lost, and such a moment can 
not be foreseen. 

“All the belligerents must 
agree to an organized peace, guar- 
anteeing absolute sovereignty to 
every one, with an international 
agreement on military questions 
and the establishment of an in- 
ternational tribunal with the 
power to make unruly nations re- 
spect its decisions. Let Germany 
beware if she discountenances 
such a solution.” 





From the side of the Entente 
the reply to the Chancellor is as 
clear and sharp as his own 
declaration. The Paris Journal 
prints a statement made by 
Mr. Lloyd-George, the British 
Minister of Munitions, to the 
editor of the Daily 
Chronicle, which runs: 


London 


—Ii Mulo (Bologna). 


‘No nation has reached the 
heights of the moral grandeur 
of France during the war. I set her as England’s constant model. 
Soldiers and generals show qualities of endurance, courage, and 
military skill worthy of the highest deeds of Napoleon's army. 

‘‘We are now too close properly to judge the immortal pages 
written by France in the book of history, but historians of the 
future will write of the splendid deeds of her sons in letters of gold. 

‘*At the name of Verdun I bow before such proofs of super- 
human courage. The French Army met a shock, backed by 
the most barbarous methods, such as no army ever had to 
meet. It will be one of the decisive battles of the war because 
it represents the enemy’s supreme military effort. 

‘“*Its lesson for the Allies is that heavy artillery and the most 
violent explosives will play the preponderating réle in the battles 
to come. We will profit thereby, for it comes at a moment 
when the fabrication of munitions increases prodigiously and 
the Allied strength daily augments. 

“‘T have never despaired of victory. The task will be hard, 
but the end is sure. It is Germany’s military force that we must 
beat. It is not enough to force her to submission by economic 
pressure. A peace imposed on Germany exhausted in food and 
materials only would not be durable. It would be a moral 
defeat for the Allies. The Germans could say they had beaten 
us in battle and made peace only because we had starved their 
women and children. That peace we don’t want. Only a crush- 
ing military victory will bring the peace for which the Allies are 
fighting, and of which Germany will understand the meaning. 
That victory we shall have; it will be complete and final.” 
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THE BATTLE OF JUTLAND 


HE GREATEST SEA-BATTLE of the war and the 

most sanguinary engagement in naval. history may be 

fairly described as a draw, if we are to give equal weight 
to the German and British claims of victory. Perhaps the 
comments of the Dutch papers, as neutral onlookers, would 
tend to give the most impartial estimate of the result, and we 
find the Hague Nieuwe Courant describing the fight as a ‘‘ Pyrrhic 
victory”? for England. The Amsterdam Telegraaf and the 
Handelsblad indorse this view, and both argue that the battle 
must be considered a British victory because the Germans 
failed to accomplish what they set out to do and the British 
blockade remains unbroken; indeed, proceeds the Telegraaf, 
‘‘nothing will be changed in this respect even if the Germans 
make more such hunger-sorties.”” But it was a “‘ Pyrrhic victory” 
because the immense British losses in ships and men could 
hardly have been surpassed in defeat, and, as the Amsterdam 
Tijd says, ‘‘the ‘rats’ have come out of their hole and have 
bitten Britannia badly.”” On the other hand, the British claim 
that. the German losses are as great, if not greater, than their 
own, and tho officially denied by the German authorities, 
the claim is reiterated more strongly after the German ad- 
mission that certain losses were concealed for ‘‘ military reasons,” 


The chief of the German Admiralty Staff, however, insists that _ 


the British have not published the names of all their own ships 


sunk, and in an official communiqué says: 


‘‘For military reasons, we refrained until now from making 
publie the losses of the vessels Liaitzow and Rostock. 

“In view of the wrong interpretation of this measure, and, 
moreover, in order to frustrate English legends about gigantic 
losses on our side, these reasons must no longer be regarded. 


Both vessels were lost on the way to the harbor to be repaired 


after attempts to keep the badly damaged vessels afloat had 
failed. The crews of both ships, including all the severely 
wounded, are safe. 

**While the German list of losses is herewith closed, there are 





THE RATS CAN BITE. 


If Churchill's lion does not go after the “ rats’’—then the rats can 
hunt up the lion. © Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 


. 


positive indications at hand that the actual British losses were 
materially higher than admitted. It has been established by 
us on the basis of our own observations and of what has been 
made public, as well as from statements of British prisoners, 
that in addition to the Warspite, the Princess Royal and Bir- 
mingham were destroyed.” 


The British Admiralty avers, however, that the vessels here 
mentioned are safely in harbor and can be produced on demand. 
Turning now to the results of the battle, we find a generally 
prevalent belief in Germany that the so-called British supremacy 
on the sea is forever broken. The Muainchner Neueste Nach- 
richten considers— 

“Tt was a catastrophic defeat for England and the beginning 
of a new era in naval warfare, for it completely dissipates the 
idea that the British Navy is superior to all others.”’ 

The Leipziger Neueste Nachrichten says: 

**England’s invincibility on the seas is broken. The German 
fleet has torn the venerable Trafalgar legend into shreds.”’ 

Passing to the Austrian capital, we find the Neues Wiener 
Journal writing: 

**Such a crushing defeat as the English suffered will place a 


doubt upon their whole supremacy of the seas and deal a decisive 
blow to their desire to continue that supremacy.” 


The official Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung is not quite so 
sanguine, but is supremely satisfied with the results of Ger- 
many’s first naval battle: 

“From the beginning of the war the officers and crews of our 
fleet longed for an opportunity to measure their strength against 
their chief enemy. They have been able to show on a great 
seale how well founded were the expectations which all Germany 
attached to their efficiency, heroism, and determination. The 
first great sea-battle has ably demonstrated the excellent quality 
of the German naval forces.”’ 


In England the public was astounded at the manner in which 
the Admiralty announced the battle, and at first it was thought 





NOTHING LACKING AT SEA. 
This is the seaman spirit which once England alone had. 
©) Simplicissimus (Munich). 


HOW GERMANY ESTIMATES HER NAVY. 
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that the British Navy had sustained an unqualified defeat. The 
London Morning Post remarks: 


“We are a strange people. Our Navy wins a great victory 
with incomparable strategic skill, faultless tactics, and magnif- 
icent fighting, and the Admiralty announces it like a defeat. 
The public was ready enough to believe without a thought the 
German falsehoods about German starvation and to swallow the 
lie that the German fleet had beaten the British fleet.’ 


The London Daily Telegraph thus sums up the practical 
results of the battle: 


“Whatever hopes the Gerinans have entertained of interfering 
with the Allied control of the 


JAPAN AND RUSSIA IN ALLIANCE? 


HE SWIFT PROGRESS of Russia’s westward drive 
is due, we are told, to the fact that Japan has sup- 
plied her with enormous stocks of ammunition and 
this in a measure confirms what has long been an open secret, 
namely, that Japan and Russia are negotiating a treaty of 
alliance. In fact rumors to that effect began to fly around 
shortly after Japan’s entrance into the war, and when the 
Russian Grand Duke George Michaelovitch paid a visit to the 
Mikado’s court last January, a possible alliance between the 
two Powers became a topic of daily talk in the diplomatic world 
of the Far East. 





maritime communications of the . 
world must be abandoned prob- l ake 
ably for the whole of this summer. a f “ise | 
The movement by sea of troops Zt 

and their equipment will pro- 
ceed with greater safety even than 
in the past. Thus this action 
will directly contribute to the 
strength of the Allied armies 
everywhere. 

“The conditions in the North 
Sea have in particular been im- 
proved. There is almost com- 
plete assurance that there will 
be no flying visits to our coast 
from German _battle-cruisers. 
The fast squadron of the German 
fleet is in no condition to make 
even a hit-and-run excursion to 
this side of the North Sea.” 


In France the newspapers, with 
the natural partiality of allies, 
regard the battle as a British 
victory, and Mr. Gustave Hervé 
in his paper, the Paris Victoire, 
writes: 





“The British first communiqué 
with its blunt openness gave 
the impression of a British dis- = 
aster. The second brought balm [© “= =c2 ~~ 


to our souls. Any country ex- ——" a =. 
cept England would have con- i - a —=, 


sidered the battle a victory, as 
her fleet remained master of the 
battle-field, while the Germans 
fied for refuge. Germany remains 
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HELP? Ye © if That Petrograd and Tokyo 
BAR DER/ ‘ have been negotiating a new 
QUICK (| \ treaty is openly admitted by no 






less a personage than Premier 





j 

Count Okuma in a statement 
| given to the Jiji-shimpe, an in- 
fluential financial organ in Tokyo. 
t}| Indeed the negotiation seems to 
| have already assumed such a 
ij] definite shape that the Osaka 
|| Mainichi and the Tokyo Nichi- 
nichi felt justified in issuing an 
extra setting forth the terms of 
the new agreement. These terms, 
as reported by the Nichi-nichi, 
are as follows: 


| “*1. Russia shall cede to Japan 
that section of the Manchurian 
| railway between Changchun and 

a certain point near Harbin. 
This will afford Japan’s South 
Manchuria Railway an _ easier 
aecess to the Russian metropolis 
in Manchuria. 














: 4 
ae “2. Japan shall supply Russia 
“=! with arms and ammunition as 
er ad é . . 
a . long as the war in Europe lasts. 
<> , **3. Russia shall accord lib- 
— 4 3. > *| eral treatment to the Japanese 


residing and engaged in business 

aoe ee in eastern Siberia and north 
— Saghalien, as well as in the rail- 

way zone of north Manchuria. 








besieged, her sortie was repelled, 
and the blockade continues. 
The day the Germans break the 


a — Wil So te ey done to him had he waited ? 


Writing in the Paris Figaro, Mr. Joseph Reinach takes the view 
that the battle was a part of a general Teutonic offensive, and he 
points to the simultaneous advances on the Italian front, in 
Greece, and at Verdun. He proceeds: 


“Tt was intended to astound and affright the world and to im- 
press the neutrals, particularly Roumania, and the Chicago con- 
vention. The fleet left the canal to show President Wilson that 
the British blockade is ineffective, but it proved unable to crush 
the first line of the blockade, which showed itself impassable. 

“The candor of the British Admiralty’s communiqué greatly 
imprest the French, who recall Germany’s announcement of the 
capture of Fort Vaux on February 28 last, which Germany cele- 
brated prematurely. It is generally believed that the celebra- 
tions of naval victory are equally premature.” 

The Temps’ view of the situation is that the British have an 
unqualified victory. 

‘The conclusion is clear that the English fleet is still ready for 
work, and the German immobilized for so long a. time that the 
naval attack on Riga, so often announced, must be postponed. 

“The German fleet set out for the north and was forced to 
return to its base. Hence it lost the battle. 

“The blockade continues. Germany’s fleet is still useless, 
because the only use of a fleet is the control of the seas,” 


CHASED BACK TO SAFETY. 


If the British Cruiser Squadron pup could do this to the German 
High Sea Fleet, what would the British Grand Fleet bull dog have 


“4, Russia shall throw open 
to international commerce the 
harbor of Vladivostok, and shall 
not increase the armament of 
the port to such an extent as 
would cause apprehension on the part of Japan. 

**5. Russia and Japan shall respect each other's interests 
in Manchuria and Mongolia. Should disturbance arise in the 
Russian sphere of influence in these territories while Russia is 
engaged in the war against Germany and Austria, Japan shall, 
upon Russia’s request, undertake to pacify the country. 

**6. In case Japan is obliged to take necessary measures to 
preserve the peace and open-door in China, Russia shall not 
hinder the execution of such measures. Should a third Power 
or Powers obstruct such measures, Russia shall, upon Japan’s 
request, take common action with Japan for the removal of 
such obstruction.” 


—Daily Star (Montreal). 


If the above information given by the Mainichi and the 
Nichi-nichi be correct, the Russo-Japanese treaty now under 
consideration is nothing less than a treaty of alliance. It is 
significant that upon the appearance of the above news the 
Gai-mu-sho, or Foreign Department, promptly issued a state- 
ment denying that Japan had been negotiating a treaty of 
alliance with Russia. At the same time, not a few news- 
papers are ready to admit that a new treaty of some sort, if 
not a treaty of alliance, has virtually been entered into between 
the two Governments. The leading journals, such as the Tokyo 
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Asahi and Jiji, do not believe that the new treaty, if actually 
concluded, contains any provision for a defensive alliance 
for the maintenance of peace and the open door in China. 
Another point which is doubted relates to Russia’s alleged 
consent to limit the fortification of Vladivostok, tho the Tokyo 
Asahi mildly hints that Russia will do well to accept such a 
stipulation, and hopes that Petrograd will show itself more 
businesslike than sentimental and will not regard it as a reflec- 
tion upon its dignity. 

With the exception of the above two points, the terms of the 
new treaty as reported by the Tokyo Nichi-nichi and the Osaka 
Mainichi are, in the opinion of many editors, in the main true. 
The consensus of opinion is that the cardinal point of the agree- 
ment is the transfer to Japan of some 100 miles of the Chang- 
ehun-Harbin branch of the Manchurian railway of Russia. At 
the peace-conference of Portsmouth, Japan strove to secure the 
whole line from Pert Arthur to Harbin, but Russia ceded only 
that section of the line between Port Arthur and Changchun. 
This proved a great handicap to the management of the South 
Manchuria railway, and Japan has been coveting the remainder 
of the line up to Harbin. 

According to Count Okuma’s statement in the Jiji-shimpo, 
the publication of the new pact with Russia is being deferred 
because of the necessary conference which Japan must hold 
with England in order to put the agreement in operation. Count 
Okuma, the Jiji tells us, said: 


“The fundamental principle of the new treaty with Russia 
is the same as that embodied in the Anglo-Japanese treaty of 
alliance, namely, the preservation of the peace of the Far East 
and the maintenance of the integrity of China.” 


It is interesting to note that the three Japanese war-ships, 
Sagami, Tango, and Soya, originally captured from Russia in 
the war of 1904-5, have recently been sold to the Russian Navy. 
They were delivered to the Russian naval authorities at Vladi- 


vostok on April 3. The Japanese press express great satis- 
faction over the enthusiastic reception which the Russians in 
that Far-Eastern port extended to the Japanese officers and 
crews who brought the war-ships there to be transférred to the 
Russian flag. At the same time, some newspapers are severely 
criticizing the Government, who, they think, is hazarding the 
safety of the country by sending to Russia guns and ammuni- 
tion which Japan can ill afford to spare. 





NO WILSON MEDIATION.—Both sides, apparently, refuse to 
look upon President Wilson in the réle of a peacemaker. As 
reported by the Berliner Tageblatt, Herr Stresemann, one of the 
National Liberal leaders, thus exprest himself on the subject in 
the Reichstag: 

‘‘ If you were to take a vote of the German people as to whether 
President Wilson, the protector of America’s ammunition supply 
and England’s starvation war, would be agreeable as peace me- 
diator, you would only get a small minority. We refuse Presi- 
dent Wilson. (Loud approval from the Catholics and Na- 
tional Liberals and protests from the Socialists.) The media- 
tion of a real neutral would be quite a different thing.” 


Crossing to England we find the President taken severely to 
task for his speech to the League to Enforce Peace. The London 
papers insist that America is directly concerned in the outcome 
of the war and reprobate the President’s views on this point. 
The London Guardian discusses his speech and thus concludes: 


**President Wilson went on to declare what would be the atti- 
tude of the United States were it presently to have the ‘ privilege 
to suggest or initiate a movement for peace among the nations 
now at war.’ Let it be said at once, in all friendliness and def- 
erence, that the United States will never be in that position. We 
shall make peace only when every object with which we went 
to war is obtained; deadly as is the English hatred of war, those 
are our terms. We have to make sure that no renewal of this 
awful conflict shall be possible within any measurable period of 
time, and the President of the United States will have no more 
say in the matter than the Pope of Rome.” 





THE BEGINNING OF THE END. 
—© Lustige Blitter (Berlin). 


THE NEW RUSSIAN ADVANCE: SOME 


THE IMAGE WITH CLAY FEET. 
—Die Muskete (Vienna). 


PREMATURE TEUTONIC CONCLUSIONS. 
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TESTING THE CRIMINAL’S MIND 


HE IDEA of setting the psychologist to work to aid 

the courts in handling criminals is now familiar to the 

general public through the popular detective story, the 
stage, and the moving picture. Strange to say, the police au- 
thorities are slow to take it up. The classic detective-story 
situation, where the amateur, despised and hated by the pro- 
fessional sleuth, outwits him and catches the criminal, seems 
here to have its justification. From the police standpoint, the 
psychologist is an amateur. The police want nothing to do 
with him; and yet he appears to be making good. And now our 


whose business it is to handle such instruments. Simple ques- 
tions are asked, and the subject’s reasoning power and other 
abilities tested, not only by his answer, but by the time it takes 
him to evolve it. Such questions have been asked as: 

““*What difference would it make to people if the price of 
coal went up to twice what it is now?’ 

““*Why do people send their children to school instead of 
making them work?’ 

***Which would be worse: to have all the money in the world 
disappear or to have all the steel in the world disappear? Why?’ 

“One of the tests used is the Trabue Language Scale D, which 
is given below. The subject is asked to write one appropriate 











biggest police department— word in each blank, and is 
‘ot af Mow Vacki<tie Me given seven minutes for the 
laboratory where there are 4 tack: 
facilities for testing the men- With your pencil make a dot over any one of these letters F G H I J, 4. We are going.......... school. 
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the criminals, as we are some- 


times asked to believe, we are 
at least expected to accept the 
idea that criminals are men 
and women who have deliber- 
ately or unknowingly broken 


MANY CHANCES FOR THE INTELLECT TO TRIP. 


Any one who can follow all the directions on the above form, accurately 
and without delay, is certainly not very low in the scale of intelligence. 
The normal boy can do it with reasonable accuracy, but the feeble- 
minded boy is usually hopelessly confused. 


person is abnormal simply be- 
cause he fails on this or any 
other single test. It is highly 
essential that all tests be in- 
terpreted, and, naturally, such 





some man-made law, and 

who, if given a stiff enough jolt in the way of a fine or im- 
prisonment, will be brought to their senses and led to see that 
it pays better to walk within the limits of the statutes therein 
made and provided. 

‘‘Such a view, more or less modified, still influences a large 
part of law-making and the execution of laws. That view is 
based principally on metaphysical doctrines and theories of 
‘natural rights’ and the equality of man. 

“The way of modern science is to test these time-hallowed 
theories by exact observation, by classifying and measuring 
the facts. Criminology has undergone a good deal of this 
process, and the first results were a wide swing of the pendulum 
in the other direction. Lombroso and others put forward the 
idea of the ‘born criminal,’ the man who was predestined to 
become a murderer, or a forger, or whatever the signs might 
indicate. _This extreme view is now largely discredited, but 
students of the subject nevertheless generally recognize nowa- 
days that many persons are born with some inherent defect, 
which makes it impossible for them to be law-abiding citizens. 

“Students recognize this fact, we have said; but, extraor- 
dinary as it may seem, almost no effort has been made to take 
advantage of this fact in the United States in the administration 
of police power. There is only one police department in the 
United States which maintains a laboratory for the examination 
of adult offenders, and that is New York, where, since January, a 
well-equipped psychopathic department has been in operation. 

‘‘For measuring the mentality of the people who come to it, 
the psychopathic department uses thirty or more tests, picking 
out in each instance the ones which seem best adapted to the 
case. The tests are; for the most part, well known to those 


evaluation should be made only 
by persons having a wide experience in these matters. 
“The ‘Opposites’ test is one which is being widely recognized 
as very useful. The patient is given a list of words such as 


. 
outside 


good quick 
tall big loud 
white light happy 
false like rich 
sick glad thin 
empty war friend 


‘‘He must write down as rapidly as possible the words which 
mean the exact opposite of each of these. A normal person 
ean write them almost as rapidly as his hand can move the 
pencil; but a feeble-minded individual, even tho he has spent 
a number of years in school, becomes bewildered at such a task. 

“In examining the higher levels of intelligence the manner in 
which the individual reacts to complicated directions is fre- 
quently suggestive. (A sample set of directions is shown above.) 

“The useful ‘form boards’ . are much employed; they 
require the person examined to fit blocks into their proper 
places in a frame. Some people insist-on putting round pegs 
into square holes, and that in itself is significant + ae ‘Eirene 

“Writing with the aid of a mirror gives an idea of the sub- 
ject’s ability to learn, and of his motor control. Me mory, con- 
centration, and other easily tested abilities are also observed.” 


Crime, says Dr. Bisch, the director of the laboratory, should 
never be considered apart from mentality. In addition to 
evidence of guilt, the New York Police Department now also 
furnishes certain facts regarding the mental responsibility of the 
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offender. This is logical and is another proof. of the practical 
value of psychology. If a man is feeble-minded at his fifth 
conviction, he was just as feeble-minded at his first conviction; 
it will pay the community, therefore, to examine, segregate, and 
properly treat prisoners before arraigning them, instead of 
waiting until they reach the court or penitentiary. The psycho- 








From ** The Journal of Heredity,’’ Washington, D. C. 


THE HEALEY PICTURE PUZZLE. 


The person examined must put in the board squares which will 
make the people pictured do suitable things, and thus prove that 
he is able to observe and reason intelligently. Two boys in the 
middle of the picture, for instance, are evidently kicking a football, 
and ‘the square bearing a picture of a football should be put in the 
opening. If the person tested puts in a picture of a cart-wheel, or 
a pair of shears, it shows a lack of sense. Of course, the interpre- 
tation of the evidence furnished by such tests as this depends upon 
the previous experience of the individual examined. 











pathic laboratory is regarded by Dr. Bisch as a huge sieve, 
for the selective classification and disposition of the criminal 
population. It is not a sentimental undertaking—it is scientific, 
wise, and humane. The writer concludes: : 


“The reader will probably agree with this verdict. Why, 
then, one naturally asks, is the criminal offender not handled 
in this manner everywhere? 

“‘Largely, it must be supposed, because of the lack of public 
knowledge sufficient to educate public sentiment. Chicago has 
two psychopathic laboratories for juvenile offenders, and here 
and there sporadic work is being done; but New York is abso- 
lutely the only place in the United States where adult offenders 
are examined systematically in the light of their mentality and 
their family history before being brought to trial.’’ 





OLD EGGS WITH A NEW TASTE—Eggs two and three 
years old, says Margaret Rush, in The Forecast (Philadelphia, 
June), have been served at some of the Philadelphia hotels. 
But, she goes on: 


** According to Prof. Charles H. La Wall, chemist of the State 
Dairy and Food Commission, the public has no kick coming. 
He has found them to be first class in every respect. The speci- 
mens submitted to him looked very much like the fresh product, 
he reports, and were unshrunken. They are said to have been 
sterilized, but Professor La Wall does not know how it was 
done. All he could learn of the process was that the eggs were 
dropt first into hot and then into cold oil, and then submitted 
to some process which insured the permanent closing of the pores 
and the strengthening of the shells.” 


CHINESE HATS FOR AMERICANS 


T MAY. SURPRIZE some of our readers to know that the 
I straw hats they are wearing are of Chinese make. This 

is the fact; at least, the straw was grown and braided in 
that country, tho the actual shaping of the headgear may have 
been done here. At one time straw braid for hats was plaited 
in the United States, Canada, England, and Scotland, but the 
Chinese, we are told by an editorial writer in the New York 
Commercial, have gradually secured a monopoly of the business, 
tho China straw braid is inferior in wearing qualities to the old 
home product. We read: 


‘In the old days straw braid was plaited by the pioneers from 
tough rye straw, cut before the grain was fully ripe. The 
Chinese do not waste the grain. They use wheat straw ex- 
clusively and let it get dead ripe, which makes it brittle. This 
China braid can be bleached only in one place, Luton, a town 
forty miles from London, England, and this gives London a 
practical monopoly of the trade in China braid. 

**The open season for straw hats is at hand, and it will sur- 
prize American wearers to know that nearly all the straw braid 
used comes from Shantung, China, and that the straw used in 
making a sixty-nine-cent bargain-counter hat is cut in the same 
field that supplies the straw for a five-dollar hat. The straw 
and the braids are sorted, some of the straw is split finer than 
the rest and the braids differ in width and pattern, but it is all 
common wheat straw, and not the best at that, for the Chinese 
take no precautions to protect the wheat or to improve its quality. 

‘Out of the wheat straw the middle section about two feet 
long is cut, discarding the tips and about a foot near the root. 
This middle section is cut between joints into pieces four or five 














From ‘“‘ The Journal of Heredity,’’ Washington, D. C. 
THE MIRROR WRITING TEST. 


The boy examined is given a card with a pattern traced upon it, 
and is asked to follow this pattern with his pencil, guiding himself 
solely by the reflection of the pattern in a mirror. A shield just 
above his hand prevents him from seeing the movements of his 
pencil, except by the aid of the mirror. After half a dozen attempts 
the normal person can follow the diagram correctly, while the feeble- 
minded person is almost as puzzled on the tenth trial as at the first. 
The test thus aids in estimating one’s capacity for learning. 











inches long and longer if possible. This clear straw is -split 
by hand into two, four, or seven pieces, depending on the width 
and style of braid to be plaited. The villagers plait the straw 
at odd times, working it while wet into braid as narrow as an 
eighth of an inch or a trifle less, and all other widths up to about 
half an inch. The best of this braid reaches the market in odd 
lengths from which the buyers sort and roll skeins varying from 
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thirty to one hundred and twenty yards in length. - The Chinese 
factors bleach this braid with the fumes of burning sulfur, 
but they can not produce the color demanded in England and the 
United States, so all of the China braid used in hat-making in 
the two countries finds its way to Luton. Luton’s hold on this 
bleaching trade is as tight as the hold London has on the art of 
dyeing sealskins. 

“‘Chinese straw-plaiters average only a cent or two a day, 
but they do not work steadily at the trade. They buy the 
straw and sell the braid to brokers, so no close estimate of their 
earnings can be made. No machine for plaiting straw has ever 
been invented, so they will enjoy a monopoly of the trade as 
long as they will work so cheaply.” 





MINERAL YARN 


SBESTOS IS NOTEWORTHY as being the only mineral 
that: is fibrous enough to be spun into yarn and woven 
into cloth. It is the only mineral substance whose 

manufacture may properly be discust in a textile trade journal. 
A paper on this material, read by Charles K. Dillingham before 
the Philadelphia Textile School Alumni Association, is pre- 
sented in abstract in The Textile World Journal (New York, 
May 27), so far as it relates to the textile treatment of the 
mineral fiber. Asbestos yarns, Mr. Dillingham tells us, are 
made in great variety, depending upon the use to which they 
are to be put. The commercial yarns in common use measure 
four hundred to four thousand yards to the pound, and may be 
made either entirely of absestos fiber, or with a percentage of 
cotton, which adds strength and lessens expense. We read on: 


‘There are no generally accepted standards of counts and 
twist for asbestos yarns, but a single yarn running one thousand 
yards to the pound will about compare in size to a 4s cotton 
yarn. The twisted yarns offer an even greater variety. Yarns of 
all sizes are twisted two-, three-, four-ply, and up, according to 
the specifications given. In some twisted yarns one or two 
strands of brass or copper wire are inserted, the wire being 
entirely cévered by fib:> and adding strength to the yarn. 

“The manufacturer of asbestos textiles has, besides his sales, 
other outlets for his products. One of these, the manufacture 
of asbestos-packing, is really beyond the field of textiles, but 
some of its products may be mentioned, such as all forms of 
braided tubings, twisted ropes, and asbestos joint-runners. The 
main outlet, however, is the yarns and cloths. 

‘‘The weaving of asbestos is very similar to that of any other 
textile fiber, the main difference being in texture of the fabries. 
No very faney weaves are attempted, as in a majority of cases 
a_plain weave will answer all purposes. . . . The greatest num- 
ber of cloths are made from a two-ply yarn having a small 
percentage of cotton in them to give the necessary strength for 
use in theater curtains and the like. Cloths made of absolutely 
pure yarn are difficult to weave, and are made only to specifica- 
tions. Telephone blankets, which will be found hanging near 
switchboards, are made of pure absestos cloth to withstand the 
high heat in ease of a fire. Some few cloths, however, are made 
of yarns having strands of wire twisted in them, but these are 
usually manufactured into brake-bands, made up of successive 
layers of cloth,.or into gaskets. The many varieties of auto- 
mobiles in use to-day give the manufacturer of brake-bands a 
wide field. For this purpose yarns twisted with wire are used, 
and brake-bands are woven to any desired width and thickness, 
being treated with a non-inflammable impregnating solution to 
enable them to withstand friction. Use for the finer yarns is 
found in the weaving of insulation tapes varying in thickness 
from one-sixteenth to fifteen one-thousandths of an inch. 

“It may be said that the field for asbestos is only opening up. 
To-day asbestos products find their way into all walks of life 
from the factory to the home. The locomotive that pulls your 
train has asbestos in its boiler-lagging, its packings are asbestos, 
the firemen may wear asbestos gloves, while the parlor-car 
in which you ride has its vestibule tops covered with asbestos 
cloth. Your automobile can be stopt and started quickly 
because it has asbestos brake-bands and clutch-facing. In your 
own home, from the steam-pipe coverings in the cellar and the 
mats on the stove and the dining-table to the shingles on the 
roof, asbestos is ever with you. No one can accurately predict 
the number of uses to which this mineral will ultimately be put, 
either as a textile fiber or in other forms.” 


GERMAN KNAPSACKS OF PAPER 


HE “LIGHTNESS and cheapness of articles made_of 

paper are obvious recommendations which have largely 

furthered of late years the tremendous extension of its 
employment for all sorts of objects originally made of wood, 
bone, ivory, cloth, ete. But its fragility and lack of tenacity 
have prevented its use for articles exposed to severe wear and 
tear. It is interesting, therefore, to learn of a highly satisfactory 
test of its suitability for the manufacture of a piece of equip- 
ment demanding such serviceable qualities as does a soldier’s 
knapsack. In the fall of 1914 a German firm furnished 2,000 
paper knapsacks to the Government. We reprint a picture of 
one of these which was in continuous service from October of 
that year to October of 1915, and which was then tested and 








\ PAPER KNAPSACK. 


After a year’s service on the back of a German soldier. 











found fit for continued service in spite of the year’s hard wear. 
It had only two small damaged places on the surface touch- 
ing the wearer’s back, which were obviously caused by some 
unusual accident. Even the gray-green color of the paper- 
fabric was well retained, tho faded on the flap to a somewhat 
grayer tone. This is certainly a triumph for an article for which 
it has been hitherto supposed ‘“‘there is nothing like leather.’’ 
Even the long straps by which it is carried are made of a sort 
of paper-webbing, according to Papierzeitung, quoted in Umschau 
(Frankfort). 

Leather was used only for the broad band at the top of the 
rear side, the short fastening-straps on the flap and on the 
inside, and the sewed-on buckles and latchets. 

“Special attention is drawn to the carrying-straps, also made 
of paper-fabric. It can be plainly seen that they have been 
strenuously used for a long time, but in spite of this they 
are uninjured in every respect. All the seams have held, 
the metal frames of the buckle holes remain quite firm, and the 
holes have not stretched. The lining, made of coarse linen, 
is also uninjured. The knapsack, which demonstrates on the 
one hand the durability of the paper-fabric, shows on the other 
hand the careful work and the painstaking choice of raw ma- 
terials. The paper-fabric is woven from paper yarn.” 
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SUBMARINE-KILLERS 


OW ENGLISH WARFARE against submarines has 
proved successful, owing largely to American-built 
motor-boats, is told in The Illustrated World (Chicago, 

June) by A.M. Rud. Off the Kentish coast, in the English Chan- 
nel, writes Mr. Rud, is a line of little black dots spaced a hundred 
yards apart. These are barrel- 
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sible to obtain, but according to the statement of a British 
officer whose name can not be revealed, fifty of these motor- 
boats are shipped daily from American factories to the Allies. 
The factories are said to be mostly in Detroit, Michigan—- 
but it is hearsay at best. 

“The one point that stands out for our observation is this: 
If an eventuality arises which demands sudden naval prepared- 
ness, the United States is industrially prepared to produce 
these new weapons. 

“This may seem like a mi- 





croscopic point upon which to 





floats, attached by wire cables 
to mesh-entanglements below. 
They are adjusted finely to 
the watér-pressure, sO that the 
moment that a big fish—or a 
submarine—blunders into the 
snare, the floats above become 
submerged. We read further: 


“Up and down the line of 
floats a ceaseless patrol is 
maintained. Never an instant 
passes in which a majority of 
the floats are not under eager 
observation by alert watchers 
in the fishing-smacks. There 
is an air of earnestness about 
it all far different from the 
bluff joviality of seine-fisher- 
men on the Grand Banks. 


pride our patriotic selves, but 
the truth is that these motor- 
boats are of tremendous im- 
portance. If it were not for 
them, . German submarines 
might be supreme in English 
waters, Time may come when 
we, too, shall be forced to rely 
upon them for the safety of 
our imports.” 








PINE-NEEDLE OIL 
ID YOU EVER won- 
der at the peculiar 
aromatic odor of shoe- 

hlacking? Its souree is the 
pine or fir forest, for one of 
its ingredients is the oil of pine- 





“The smacks, too, are odd 
for fishing-purposes. They are 
long, low, racing motor-boats, 








*““ONE FAIR HIT USUALLY SUFFICES.”’ 


needles, or some similar oil. 





The aromatic essential oils of 





built with an eye more to speed 
than to seaworthiness. A little 
back of the middle of their lean, forty-five-foot lengths are 
the engines, multicylindered affairs delivering from twelve 
hundred to sixteen hundred horse-power. This tremendous 
power gives the ‘submarine-killers’ . . . a speed of over forty 
miles an hour, sufficient to enable them to outmaneuver any 
torpedoes which the hunted submarines may launch at them. 

‘*Nor are these wasps without stings. Each carries forward a 
six-pound rapid-fire gun—the largest weapon that has ever been 
mounted successfully upon a motor-boat. It is just heavy 
enough to puncture the defensive armor of a submarine, yet 
so small that it can be handled by two men. 

*‘When one of these fast boats, swirling along the course of 
the steel-net floats, sights one of the barrels that is acting sus- 
piciously, it swings out around the float-in a wide circle. If the 
barrel stays submerged, the men on the motor-craft know that 
a submarine has become entangled and is struggling to get 
free. The circle narrows. The motor-boat finally plies more 
slowly in a narrower route, keeping her six-pounder trained 
constantly on the spot where the submarine must rise if it gets 
clear. ‘ 

**And the submarine must come to the surface if it can, for 
the lifting power of its air-tanks is practically the only saving 
strength it possesses once its propeller gets entangled. While 
the float is under the surface, divers are at work far below, 
striving desperately to clear away the mess of entanglements. 

“If they succeed, the submarine floats free and rises to the 
surface, to be greeted immediately by a rain of shots from the 
six-pounder. One fair hit usually suffices, for submarines, in 
spite of the tremendous water-pressure they are built to with- 
stand, are fragile creations with respect to defensive-armor 
equipment. 

“If they fail, the submarine’s enemies above wait five days. 
This lapse of time sees every living thing in the submarine 
asphyxiated. Meantime the motor-boat has scooted off to the 
nearest destroyer, the net is raised at the designated point, and 
the conquered submarine is towed into port. 

**‘Sometimes, of course, the ‘killers’ are the killed. If the 
submarine gets free and succeeds in unlimbering her gun— 
which is larger than that carried by the motor-boat—the latter 
has little chance except in flight. Oftentimes a lucky hit from 
a revengeful submarine sends a fragile motor-craft to the bottom, 
but the odds are strongly against the submarine getting the 
slightest opportunity to defend herself. 

“Tho it is a fact not widely known, because of the jealousy 
with which the manufacturers have guarded their secret, these 
submarine-killers—the wasps of the British Navy—are importa- 
tions from the United States. Accurate data are next to impos- 





the various evergreens—pine, 
spruce, cedar, ete.—have been extensively used in Europe for 
some time. In this country the treatment of evergreen-leaves 
as a commercial crop is recent, and vet an investigation by the 
United States Forestry Service shows that this crop already 
has an annual value of $50,000, and that it is harvested from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, altho usuall; in a small way. It is 
believed by the forestry authorities that waste material left 
after lumbering in the National forests may be profitably util- 
ized in this manner. Says the Washington correspondent of 
HW eckly Drug Markets (New York): 


‘In these investigations, long-leaf and Western yellow pine- 
leaves produced the most promising results, but the needle-oils 
obtained from these pines did not surpass the already firmly 
established spruce- and hemlock-oils. The large quantities of 
needles and twigs on Forest Service timber sale areas are not 
only a sheer waste, but also form a special fire hazard. An 
increased market for leaf-oil would make possible the utilization 
of some of this waste material. 

“The industry, tho small, is fairly old in the United States. 
The value of the annual production of needle-oil is about $50,000. 
Black and white spruce and Eastern hemlock produce very 
similar oils, 40,000 to 50,000 pounds annually, worth 45 to 60 
cents per pound. Red cedar produces 15,000 to 20,000 pounds. 

“The greater portion of the oil produced in the United States 
is distilled by small farmers in New England during the winter 
months when farmwork is slack. In 1912, a Seattle firm began 
the distillation of leaf-oil from Western red cedar on a large 
seale, but found that at the going market value of 40 cents a 
pound the oil scarcely repaid the cost of production. It was 
chiefly used in manufacturing an insecticide containing 35 per 
cent. of cedar-oil and 65 per cent. of an absorbent made from the 
finely ground shells of peach-pits. Four dollars and a half to 
five dollars and a half per ton, depending on the oil content, was 
paid for the leaves and twigs. gah 

“The distillation process is very simple. Steam is passed 
through the needles, usually at atmospheric pressure. The 
oil volatilizes and the mixed vapors pass into a cooling appara- 
tus, where condensation takes place, leaving a layer of oil and a 
layer of water. Distillation by steam under pressure is more 
rapid and produces more oil. Cutting the needles in small 
pieces before treatment increases the oil-production. Young 
trees yield most. Trees growing in the open contain more oil 
than those in a dense stand. The winter and spring months 
are best for oil content.” 
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MAKING THINGS CHEAPER 


NE REASON for the high cost of living is that too 
little attention has been given to cutting costs of 
manufacture without lessening efficiency. In an article 
entitled ‘“‘ Redesigning to Cut Costs,” a contributor to Factory 
(Chicago, June), tells how entirely new manufacturing economies 
thus become possible. We are paying high prices for articles 
of all sorts that would be just as useful if made of less expensive 
material or that are designed with useless features requiring time 
and money to turn out. Changing the material, or cutting out 
the unnecessary peculiarities of design, enables the maker 
to lower the cost without sacri- 


‘For instance, the substitution of composition or fiber for 
hard rubber with a saving of about 75 per cent., the use of copper- 
plated iron castings for-some purposes in place of copper or 
brass ones at a saving approximately of one-half, the use of 
celluloid instead of ivory, of veneering instead of solid wood, 
saving from a third toa half....... 

“The elimination of special parts is another highly desirable 
end and often permits of cheaper labor. The number of stand- 
ard trade articles manufactured by specialists in their par- 
ticular line is almost too numerous to mention. Commonly 
known ones are screws, bolts, nuts, rivets, gears, and so on, but 
there are thousands of equally important ones whose manu- 
facture is not so widely known, such as magnets, clock-gears, 
composition castings, glass insulators, hair-springs, and name- 
eee 

‘The problem of cheaper fin- 





ficing his profits. Sales gen- 
erally increase under these new 
conditions, and every one is 
richer and happier. The writer 
begins his article with a story 
of how the cost of an are-lamp 
was reduced in this way from 
$23.50 to $18 without lowering 
its value to the user, and of 
how this reduction in cost 
brought a big contract. He 


goes on: - 


“Efficiency engineering in- 
terests itself in the cheapest 
method of making a given ar- 
ticle. Generally that article is 
assumed to be a fixt quantity. 
Often, by a careful study, 
changes in the design may be 
made that will effect a large 
saving in cost without ma- 
terially affecting  salability. 
This study is really a branch 
of good management and, just L = = 
now when materials are so ov, a er re 
high, one not to be neglected. 
The general method of effect- 
ing such savings is simple. 

“First of all, it is to be as- 
sumed that the article has been 





4 NEW DESIGN 








THAT CUTS COSTS. 


Steel stampings are now welded together to form a fan-casing of 
a vacuum cleaner formerly cast of aluminum, a metal which has ad- 
vanced in price of late. The welded steel fan-casing is shown at the 
left, the old aluminum one at the right. 


ish is frequently « poser, and 
sometimes results in a change 
of material for this reason 
alone. Of late years much has 
been done toward this end by 
the increasing use of stamped 
sheet metal which may be 
dipped in enamel, baked and 
stenciled with a minimum 
amount of labor and ma- 
chinery in contrast to the more 
expensive wood-finishing. 

‘*The combination of several 
parts into one which performs 
all the individual functions 
successfully is a scoop for a 
designer, but is not always 
possible. 

“In the larger manufactur- 
ing-houses where the number 
of kinds of parts to be kept in 
stock runs into the thousands 
it is a policy to combine parts 
when possible. 

“A collapsible go-cart is on 
the market one feature of which 
is typical of this point. The 
portion of the cart called the 
foot-rail acts as a frame for the 
wheels to hang on, as a lever to 
close the cart by, as an adjust- 
able rest for the foot-pocket, a 
guard-frame for the body of the 








carefully designed and is be- 
lieved to be satisfactory in ap- 
pearance, performance, and perhaps in cost. Generally, the 
article is in successful production. Enter the cost engineer. 
What shall he do to lower the cost materially? 

“The first thing he will do is to find out what that cost is. 
Not only the total cost, but the actual detailed cost of each 
piece and each operation on each piece. Then he will get actual 
sample pieces and study them. There are certain very per- 
tinent questions to be asked about every fraction of cent of 
expense. Every such item must be put on the defensive. Take 
material, for example. Is the material used the cheapest kind 
and cheapest grade that will do? 

**In the same way take the items of labor. Here is a finished 
boss ground to size accurately. Is a boss necessary? Must 
it be located here or can it be placed where it can be machined 
more easily? Must it be machined at all, can not castings be 
obtained that will come close enough to avoid machining? 
Allowing that it must be machined, is it being worked to too close 
limits? These are all questions for the engineer to ask. Con- 
sidering a given element of the article, it may be asked whether 
or not it is made by the proper process? Here is a small metal 
piece—shall it be drop-forged, punched, cast, or machined 
out of solid bar? These are hard questions and even the engineer 
ean do little but seek the advice of experts. But the manu- 
facturing engineer or designer soon develops an instinct that tells 
him where to look for savings. 

“The redesign of a commodity often attains a number of 
desirable results from a manufacturing and selling standpoint 
in addition to the reduced cost—in fact, the slogan in such cases 
is ‘Cheaper but better,’ a somewhat paradoxical phrase, but,one 
often proved to be possible.” 


Numerous examples of the possibilities of cheaper but equally 
efficient materials are quoted by the writer: 


little vehicle, and a lock to keep 
the cart rigid when open. 
‘Imagine, now, these different functions each performed by a 
separate device. The number of tools required would be four 
times as numerous and variety of stock would be necessary, 
whereas, now, one size of steel tubing is sufficient. Incidentally 
the cart would be heavier and more complicated were the five 
functions separate, thus affording a good example that the 
slogan of ‘Cheaper but better’ is a reality in many cases.” 





DEFECTIVE AUTO-APPLIANCES — That the rapidity of 
our invention and production of all sorts-of automobile ac- 
cessories has not, in some cases, been accompanied by main- 
tenance of quality, is the charge made by Machinery (New 
York, June). Says this magazine: 


‘‘American man .facturers excel in developing special appli- 
ances and methods of manufacturing, but unfortunately not 
all have the reputation of producing goods that are reliable. 
The automobile-accessory business has grown tremendously 
during the past ten years, and is now an important industry 
in itself, aside from the manufacture of motor-cars. In the race 
to produce accessories cheaply and insure a large profit, the 
strength of some of the tools furnished has been reduced to the 
danger-point, the result being some deplorable accidents. For 
example, an automobilist recently was crusht beneath his car, 
which he had jacked up in order to repair it on the road. The 
jack broke while he was under the car and the weight of the car 
fractured several ribs and caused serious internal injuries. Such 
a condition is a serious reflection on the intelligence and honesty 
of manufacturers. Any manufacturer putting forth a product 
which seriously endangers the life and limbs of the users under 
normal conditions is a dangerous member of society.” 
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CERVANTES 


ANY HAVE FORGOTTEN, perhaps, amid all our 
Shakespearian celebrations, that Cervantes, the su- 
preme glory of Spanish literature, died on the same 
day as Shakespeare. The Comédie-Frangaise remembered this, 
however, and in their observance held a matinée at which were 
presented scenes from ‘‘ Macbeth,” “‘Merehant of Venice,” and 
**Hamlet,” and aplay of the 


” 


in which every passion of every social class is depicted. He 
speaks of what he knows; not of shadowy queens and nebulous 
knights, but of human beings exhibited in their strength and in 
their weakness. He shuts the door on medievalism, and makes 
ready the path for modern realistic fiction. He introduces us 
to a motley company; dukes and duchesses too prone to prac- 
tical joking, sturdy innkeepers with an eye on the main chance 
and a pretty taste in litera- 
ture, village priests not with- 





great Spaniard, ‘‘ Les Disputes 
de la Saint-Jean.”” The two 
men are held in equal honor 
to-day, but they did not arrive 
simultaneously upon the French 
scene, as we see pointed out by 
Jacques Feneste in Le Gaulois 
(Paris): ‘*The vogue of Cer- 
vantes was immediate. As 
early as 1614, during the life- 
time of their author, the novels 
of Cervantes were translated 
into French. The first part 
of ‘Don Quixote’ appeared in 
a French version in the year of 
the author’s death and charmed 
the ensuing literary age. Mme. 
de Sévigné, La Fontaine, and 
Saint-Evremond, were among 
his admirers.”’ It was not the 
same with Shakespeare, altho 
a copy of the famous first folio 
edition of 1623 figures in the 
catalog of the library of Louis 
XIV. It was Voltaire who made 
Shakespeare known to France; 
but he had to wait for Victor 
Hugo for his first great 
ehampion. 

Spain is celebrating the 
Cervantes tercentenary by the 
erection of a monument in 
Madrid upon which the whole 
story of the author seems to 
be pictured. It has been said 








SPAIN’S HEAVY GUN, 


out sympathy for human 
weakness, enamored  gentle- 
men, hot-tempered muleteers, 
love-lorn ladies, and sentimen- 
tal wenches. Cervantes knew 
them, understood them, and 
revealed them. 

‘‘No writer is more humane 
or equable; the fountain of his 
humor flows perpetually and 
his tolerance seldom slumbers; 
he judges with an impartiality 
which is indulgent because it 
is intelligent and comprehen- 
sive; one of the wisest of men, 
he endures fools gladly, makes 
excuses for their folly, and 
loves to put a point upon their 
sayings. He peopled the im- 
aginative world with figures 
which have become more real 
to us than those of many his- 
torical personages; he enriched 
the conerete world by force of 
his examp!e, his dauntless cour- 
age, his generous equanimity, 
his inexhaustible humor and 
good humor, and his superb 
genius. By a fortunate haz- 
ard, the founder of the modern 
novel was likewise a most at- 
tractive human being.” 

In Sancho Panza, says a 
writer in the London Times, 
we have ‘“‘the finest and most 
complete peasant portrait in 
all literature.”’ ‘*‘ Nobody but 
Shakespeare and Cervantes 


Por it. i 223, Ya nic ite > rt Yaris < > ° 
For it is said that Spanish literature without Cervantes would be could have drawn him, and 
“like an army without its artillery. 


Shakespeare might have been 








that Spanish literature without 

“Don Quixote” would be “like an army without its artillery.” 
The remark, says Mr. J. Fitzmaurice Kelly, the chief British 
authority on Cervantes, is “‘juster than such remarks usually 
In the Manchester Guardian Mr. Kelly writes: 


are.” 

“Cervantes must be compared with his own countrymen: 
he has not Lope de Vega’s nimble adroitness, nor Calderon’s 
dazzling imagery, nor Gongora’s frosty wit and fastidious 
artistry in the dainty use of dainty words; but he carries heavier 
metal, and is unapproached in the accuracy of his aim. Before 
his time Spanish literature had its vogue; with Cervantes it 


took on a more universal appeal, became more humanized. 


When ‘Don Quixote’ first appeared it was regarded as a col- 
lection of drolleries, almost as a ‘funny book.’ It has matured 
into something much more splendid. 

“Probably enough, Cerventes did not himself recognize the 
full value of what he had acaieved. He was lik» Saul, who went 
forth to seek his father’s asses and found a kingdom. Cervantes 
set out to write a short siory ridiculing the books of chivalry 
which were already going out of fashion: what he produced 
was a record of the Later Renaissance in Spain, a vast panorama 


proud of him.” He continues: 


‘“Only those who have fathomed the peasant mind, and the 
Southern peasant mind at that, can see how wonderful the por- 
trait is. Sancho’s ignorance, credulity, cowardice, gluttony, 
sloth,: and shameless mendacity; his shrewdness, his avarice, 
his patience, his deep love of wife and daughter, his fatherly pride, 
and his pride that he and his come’of an old stock, his garrulity, 
his inbred good manners, his charity, his fidelity, and his strong 
affection for the master whom he deludes, cheats, admires, and 
venerates, are indicated with inimitable foree and power. He 
may stand alongside of Dogberry—was not he, too, ‘Warner of a 
Confratriety’ and did he not wear a gown?—or of Juliet’s Nurse, 
and not be ashamed. Nothing larger and more human has 
ever been put on paper. He is a low type? Yes, but he is the 
type of millions, the image of the common man, as he has lived 
and toiled, as he has laughed and wept and suffered amid his 
simple joys and sorrows for many hundreds of years. See how 
the great artist has painted him; with what a breadth and firm- 
ness, with what keen insight, with what tolerance and what 
tender huraor! Once only does Sancho rise above himself— 
in the blessing on ‘him that invented sleep; the cloak that 
covers all human thoughts, the food that slakes hunger, the 
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vater that quenched thirst . .. the balance and weight that 
equals the king to the shepherd, the fool to the sage.’ Cervantes 
excuses this noble outburst in the mouth of a rude peasant, and 
perhaps it needs excuse there. Yet the thought is common; 
the imagery simple, and none knows how to prize ‘sore labor’s 
bath’ more than the laborer.” 





ENGLISH AT ITS BEST 


EW-YORKERS are as prompt to detect what we eall 
the ‘‘ British accent’”’ 
what they term the ‘“‘American twang.”’ Prof. Brander 

Matthews, in pointing this out, forgets to add that there is the 


as the Londoners are to recognize 


usual accompanying smile 


of Great Britain and the United States who fail conspicuously 
to attain to this international standard. 

“Fortunately, the compassing of this lofty ideal is not strictly 
necessary in the presentation of the ordinary drama of the day 
dealing with a theme more or less local to one country or the 
other; it is not needed even when the original company trans- 
ports the piece across the Atlantic. It is even possible that an 
occasional spectator in London might feel that he had not got 
his money’s worth if he failed to recognize the expected American 
twang in one or more performers in an exclusively American 
cast of a characteristically American play; and in like manner 
the theatergoer of New York is quite as tolerant toward Briti- 
cisms of enunciation when he is beholding the representation of 
a British comedy by an exclusively British company as he is 
to the Briticisms of phrase which may besprinkle the dialog 





of superiority in either case, 
implying something peculiar 
or outre in the person whose 
speech is different from the 
supposed standard. The 
variations are of course 
marks of locality, but Pro- 
fessor Matthews also notes 
that ‘‘there are not a few 
speakers of our tongue, 
born on one side of the 
Atlantic or the other, who 
are almost altogether free 
from localisms of intonation 
and pronunciation.’”’ The 
tongue they speak, he de- 
clares, is English at its 
best—not British and not 
American., He recalls, in 
The North American Review 
(June), the first time he 
noticed this correspondence. 
It was at the dinner given 
in London to Henry Irving 
prior to his first visit to 
America in 1883. Lord 
Coleridge presided, and 
James Russell Lowell, then 
Minister to England, made 
one of his happiest speeches. 
‘*While either of them was 





speaking the ears of the 





MADRID’S NEW MONUMENT TO CERVANTES. 


The great romancer, seated in a chair, looks down upon Don Quirote and Sancho Panza, the immortal creatures 
of his imagination, forever journeying in quest of the romantic. 








listeners were delighted by 

an English exquisite in its choice of words and delicately 
harmonious in its intonations. What Lord Coleridge and 
Lowell spoke was English pure and simple, not betraying itself 
as either British or American.’ He writes further: 

‘“‘Of course, spoken English of this ultimate excellence is not 
common—any more than the French of Coquelin or the spoken 
German of Barnay; it could not but be rare, and therefore 
the more precious. Probably because my opportunities have 
been more frequent in the United States than in Great Britain, 
I should include more Americans than Britons on ‘the list of 
those who have achieved it. I should enroll the name of Presi- 
dent Eliot, and not that of President McCosh. I should include 
John Hay and George William Curtis, and not Matthew Arnold 
(who slighted his terminal g’s) or Andrew Lang (whose early 
lowland Seotch was overlaid by later linguistic habits acquired 
in Oxford). I should leave off Henry Irving, as having been too 
individual, and I should put on the name of Edwin Booth. I 
should exclude Clara Morris and Lawrence Barrett, and I should 
include: Agnes Booth and Herman Vezin. From among the 
more prominent actors and actresses of to-day it would be 
impossible not to inscribe upon the roll Ellen Terry, Julia Mar- 
lowe, Forbes-Robertson, John Drew, Otis Skinner, and George 
Arliss. But I must beg to be exeused from the invidious task 
of singling out certain other contemporary actors and actresses 





of the piece itself, locutions as unfamiliar to American ears as 
‘Aren’t I?’ and ‘Directly I arrived.’ In fact, the localisms 
of phrase, like the corresponding localisms of pronunciation, 
might very well be defended by an ardent advocate of realism 
as helpful adjuncts to local color and as stricter approximations 
to the actual facts.” 


Both British and American audiences are alike in desiring and 
even demanding a standardization of speech in the performance 
of plays of a larger import. Thus: 


“In any representation of the English classics, the tragedies of 
Shakespeare or the comedies of Sheridan, and in any perform- 
ance of translations of foreign masterpieces, the psychological 
fantasies of Maeterlinck or the social dramas of Ibsen, we 
expect uniformity of pronunciation, and we are annoyed when 
our attention is distracted by inconsistencies in uttering ‘ been’ 
and ‘ trait’ and ‘ schedule,’ which reveal to us at once that the 
utterer is not a man of another time or another land, but pro- 
vokingly British or American. 

“‘It is therefore a good augury for the future to discover that 
so conscientious and so competent an observer as Professor 
Grandgent takes a very hopeful view of the outlook: 

‘**Dramatie tours, carrying actors from end to end of the 
English-speaking world, have made the approved practises 
of each great section familiar to every other part; while 
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transference of performers from company to company and from 
country to country has worked for the establishment of an 
international theatrical standard. In the best performances 
of serious drama it is now often impossiblg for a spectator to 
tell whether a given actor is British or Anferican.’ 

“That is to say, these performers have succeeded in shedding 
whatever local peculiarities of pronunciation and of enuncia- 
tion they may have originally possest. No longer do they speak 
British-English or American-English; they speak English 
pure and simple, as did Lord Coleridge and Lowell. And this 
should be an ideal for all of us, whether native to these United 
States or to any part of the British Empire.” 





HOW RUSSIA WRITES DURING THE WAR 


OMETHING of a literary entente is already discerned 
between Germany and Russia by a German-Polish writer 
named Rudnianski. He prints a general survey of literary 

production in Russia since the war, and discerns, according to his 

sympathies, at least a just appreciation of German culture by 
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Parliament, reaction set in again. The social mission of art was 
pushed to the background. In literature the sexual problem 
celebrated its orgies, extreme individualism and weariness of 
life dominated the works of the most prominent novelists and 
poets, finally impotent futurism appeared on the scene. It is 
true, the Russian labor-movement, reawakened since 1910-11, 
produced an original proletarian literature, an anthology of 
which has been published by Maxim Gorky, ahd which is best 
represented by Bibik’s novel, “‘On the Great Road.’ But the 
leaders of the Russian Parnassus, rooting in the bourgeoisie, 
were not influenced by this class movement. Coming now to 
the years of the present war: 

‘*Let us first look about the field of lyrics, which is the most 
impressionable of all branches of literature. All of the lyric 
writers, Sologub, Gorodezky, Bryusov, Ssyeveryanin, and the 
rest, are full of patriotic chauvinism, German haters, incorrigi- 
ble Entente optimists. Bryusov, under the influence of Grand 
Duke Nicholas’s Polish manifesto, asks the Polish nation to 
forget the sufferings of the past and to blend their national 
hymn, ‘Yet is Poland not 
lost,’ with the Imperial 
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Russian hymn. Gorodezky 
becomes enthusiastic over 
the conquest of Galicia and 
hopes that Constantinople 
will at last be Russia’s eapi- 
tal. Sologub, one of the 
most prominent contem- 
porary Russian lyrie poets, 
popularizes in his poems the 
slogans forged by the daily 
press and hecomes the idol 
of the people. The most 
optimistic of all is the 
youthful poetess Moravs- 
kaya, who celebrates the 
death of the Russian heroes 
and even envies the work 
of the political prisoners in 
Siberia, who help in the 
cultivation of the soil and 
thus provide food for the 


T?97 palate HE fighting soldiers.”’ 

The war fails to affect 
Alexander Block, Wyatshes- 
lav Ivanov, Nicholas Myes- 
hkov, G. Wyatkin, Igor 
Ssyeveryanin, and the great- 
er part of the Futurists, but 


in the war-sketches in prose 

















we find some interesting 











REVERSE OF THE CERVANTES MONUMENT, 


Depicting Dulcinea and various episodes of the great Spanish romance, ‘**‘Don Quixote.” 


motives. The novelist 
Saycev is touched to the 


core at the sight of the 








many Russian writers now producing. The general character 
of her literature in the seecnd year of the war, he says in the 
Literarisches Echo (Berlin), is vastly different from that pro- 
duced during the conflict of 1904-05 between Russia and Japan. 


Indeed, at that time— 


‘“‘While the guns were thundering on the battle-fields of 
Manchuria, Russia remained rather apathetic. True, the 
academic youth demonstrated, the revolutionaries went on 
strike, both in the name of liberty which they hoped to obtain 
as an indirect consequence of the defeat of their fatherland: 
But the great mass of the workingmen, the entire peasantry— 
in brief, Russian life—went on as before. It is certainly note- 
worthy that the most brilliant literary creation of that epoch, 
Andreyev’s ‘The Red Laughter,’ tells of the horrors of the war 
only; no trace of genuine patriotism, not a word about war’s 
sublime part. The only rays of hope shone over the Russian 
graves in the Far East.” 


But soon these solitary rays also disappeared. After the 
forced granting of a Constitution and creation of a pseudo- 


wounded ‘warrior whose 
hand he would be happy to kiss; Trenyev’s heroine, a beautiful 
rich young lady, falls in love with the lover of her chamber- 
maid, in reading his Jetters from the trenches; Frederic Eck 
(a Russian of German descent) describes the soul-struggle of a 
Russian woman, traveling in Western Europe and learning there 
that her husband, Heinrich, joined the German Army; her 
awakened patriotism is stronger than her love. Less sentimental 
are Prishvin, Count Ilya Tolstoy, Jablotechkov, and Lensky. 
Particular menticn is made of Artsiabatshev’s tale, ‘‘The Enemy,” 
but this critic awards the palm to Maxim Gorky, praising his 
sketches of travel ‘‘ Across Russia,’”’ where we meet ‘“‘happy, 
active people, altho, it is true, with the Russian melancholy 
as an obligatory background.”’ 

The only two war-dramas of any importance are said to be 
those by Count Alexis Tolstoy and Leonid Andreyev. Tolstoy, 
in his ‘‘ Day of Battle,’’ describes the melodramatic love-intrigue 
between an Austrian countess and a Russian officer who hap- 
pened to be quartered in the castle of the Courtess, and nearly 
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BERNHARDT AT THE FRONT: SHE WAS ONCE ONLY A QUARTER OF A MILE FROM THE GERMAN TRENCHES. 


She reports a French General saying: ‘‘ You are worthy Madame, to be at the post of danger '’"—the * highest compliment ever paid to her 








becomes the victim of a plot woven by his officers and own men. 
Andreyev’s subject is Belgium’s martyrdom. 
his ‘“‘King, Law, and Liberty” is the popular Belgian poet, 
Emile Grelieux, who, Lb.” <«choing the people’s true sentiments, 
becomes a national hero. 

One of the most surprizing sections of Rudnianski’s essay is 
a detailed account of the Russian translations, uninterruptedly 
going on during the war, of scores of older and contemporary 
German poets, novelists, and historians. 





SARAH AT THE FRONT 


MONG THE EARLIEST of the German cartoons of 
the war was a earicature of a gaunt and frenzied 


L’ Aiglon”’ at 
A writer in the Manchester Guardian, 


figure stalking the trenches and hurling 
thé astonished poilu. 
commenting on this fact, says that in England ‘it would be 
difficult to conceive of an actor, however famous, who should 
exhort the nation.”’ But then, he adds, ‘‘we have never con- 
sidered the theater as the nation’s affair... The Germans have 
in part at least forestalled history, for Sarah has indeed visited 
the trenches, and her maimed condition has doubtless made her 
even more endeared to the poilu. Instead of *‘L’Aiglon’? Mme. 
Bernhardt recited excerpts from the play ‘‘Les Cathedrals,” 
which she has mainly given since her return to the stage after the 
amputation of one of her legs. In the New York Sun we read an 
account of her visit to the front written for a French paper by 
Mme. Dussane, of the Comédie-Frangaise, who accompanied her: 


“The performance began and Sarah’s turn arrived. The 
curtain was lowered, and while she is being installed on the stage 
seated on a miserable armchair and supported by cushions, and 
while we take our places beside her one of our company an- 
nounces to the 3,000 soldiers crowded there that they are going 
to see Sarah Bernhardt. It was evident that they were sur- 
prized, for they had only expected to see her in the cinema. 

‘The curtain rose and showed us first the footlights, then in 
the front rows the stretcher-bearers (bandsmen in peace-time), 
then the wounded, whose white bandages caught the eye, then 
a multitude of heads with fervent eyes. Was there an ovation? 
No! Bravos were shouted, but not unanimously and not for long. 
Solid and sure, these sons of France’s soil awaited until they had 
seen and heard. Illustrious names were nothing to them. 


The center of 


“She felt it, and a shudder passed over her. Such a house 
meant more to her than any great publie at a first night. She 
began. I was near her, quite close, and gave up all thought of 
my lines to gaze upon her. I knew by heart all that she was to 
say, but she made me forget it. All her body vibrated as, with 
a rhythm which rose like a trumpet sounding the charge, she 
chanted the martyrdom of Reims and Belgium, the sacred task 
of handing down the memory of Germany’s crimes, until she 
burst into cries of triumphant hatred with; 

“Weep, weep, O, Germany! The German eagle is doomed 
to fall into the Rhine!’ 

“She waved the invocation to the ‘Rhine, River of France,’ 
as a flag is waved before it is planted on a position that has 
been won back. She summoned back all the glorious dead 
of our race and ranged them at the side of those who fight 
to-day. The rhythm-beat resounded and ever mounted. It 
carried us away with Sarah, and when with her last ery, ‘To 
arms!’ the orchestra struck up the ‘Marseillaise,’ the 3,000 
sons of France leapt to their feet and cheered her, thrilled 
with enthusiasm.” 


Paris was skeptical when reading in the papers about her 
visit, says Mme. Dussane, and asked, ‘‘What was she doing 


ip such a place?’’ The answer is: 

**T was there with her and I ean tell them that Sarah, mutilated 
as she is, can still illumine a crowd by the radiation of her 
genius; that this being, frail, suffering, wounded, unable to 
move, can still by the magic of her word give heroism to the 
finest soldiers of the world. 

“She has thus chanted war and glory in all sorts of places, 
on the terrace of a feudal castle from which we could see far 
off the slopes where the enemy had dug themselves in, in a 
hospital ward, in a shell-shattered barn where men were perched 
everywhere, even on the beams, and finally in the hollow of a 
charming valley, in a great hall, all green with foliage as if for 
Christmas. 

“The village is often bombarded and the men who come there 
for repose come down from a tragic wood. The Germans 
who are in front of them call them the ‘wolves.’ Two hours 
before the performance one of their lieutenants caught two of 
these ‘wolves’ carefully nailing some blue cretonne on the bare 
walls of Sarah’s ‘dressing-room’ and heard the younger say in a 
tone of deep regret: 

‘***Ought to have dug up some yellow from somewhere because, 
I tells ye, she only likes yellow.’ 

**And when Sarah had finished the ‘wolves’ grouched out: 
‘Can't help it; it was too much for me. Hate to say it, but 1 
had to ery a bit.’” 
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THE PEACE-PRIZE ESSAY 


S THE PRIZE ESSAYIST of the Church Peace Union, 

Dr. Washington Gladden argues that ‘‘the preparation 

for war by nations can not proceed as it has proceeded 

for the past fifty years without the most flat repudiation of all 
that is central and vital in Christian morality.” This Peace 
Union is one of Mr. Carnegie’s creations, having come into being 
in the spring cf 1914, when he set aside 


the other nations are bent on attacking and destroying a friendly 
and defenseless nation. For itself, each nation, of course, 
claims to be free from all such predatory purposes. Equally, of 
course, it must accuse some or all of the other nations governed 
by such predatory purposes, else its Herculean labors of prepar- 
ation for defensive war woul. ve absurd. For some of the other 
nations which it thus accuses it must, therefore, be cherishing 

fear and suspicion, and consequent enmity. 
“Those who are inciting this work of preparation for war must 
needs be cultivating in the minds of the 





$2,000,000 for its endowment and the prop- 
agation of its work through church or- 
ganizations. One of the agencies by which 
this is effected is the series of prizes for 
essays on peace-subjects. Dr. Gladden 
receives $1,000 for his essay, bearing the 
title, “‘The Forks of the Road.’ Three 
theological students win other prizes to the 
amounts of $500, $300, and $200. Then 
in smaller amounts still are prizes awarded 
to ‘‘Church members between the ages of 
twenty and thirty.” Women, it is said, 
are in the lead in the prizes of this division. 

The spirit of militarism, Dr. Gladden 
holds, is now ‘“‘before the world’s judg- 
ment-seat, and the Christian Church is 
deeply concerned in this inquiry because 
the spirit of militarism has entered into 
and taken possession of what we eall 
Christian civilization.”” The Church, more- 
over, he contends, is responsible for ‘‘the 
health and sanity of the ideas which con- 
trol Christian civilization."” The New 
York Evening Post prints this excerpt from 
the essay, in which Dr. Gladden tries to 
estimate what this spirit of militarism is 
to which we owe the present condition of 
the world: 


tions will be raised as to the rightfulness 
of defensive wars. It is assumed that 


Peace Union. 








DR. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, 


es 2 , Se. a ee sy Winner of the $1,000 prize for the best 
On the threshold of this inquiry ques- can on Peete cilred ty tho Church 


people such fears and suspicions toward 
some nation or other as alone could war- 
rant so heavy a drain upon its revenues. 
Of course under such conditions, the re- 
lations of this nation toward the other na- 
tions of whom it entertains such suspic- 
ions must be more and more strained. 
No nation can thus suspect another with- 
out the others knowing it, and resenting 
it. Among nations thus regarding one 
another, an occasion for war will easily be 
found. This is the psychology of war.” 





TO FIND HUSBANDS FOR WAR- 
WIDOWS—The Salvation Army of the 
United States and Canada are said to be 
contemplating ‘‘on a large promotive 
seale”’ the remarrying of many of Europe’s 
war-widows. Millions of comparatively 
young women, it is already well known, 





have been made widows; and, points out 
the Detroit News-Tribune, ‘their chance 
for finding husbands in that part of the 
world where the young manhood has been 
sacrificed is so remote as to make it quite 
certain that unless they can be taken to 
other countries where men are compara- 
tively plentiful, they must for the rest of 
their days earn their own living.’”” The 
Salvation Army has found a work for itself 
here and the Canadian Government, look- 
ing with favor on the plan, is said to have 
promised its cooperation. The News- 


Tribune proceeds: 








national self-defense is justifiable, and it 
seems to be casy to prove that all war is 
defensive. That claim is confidently set up by all the combat- 
ants in the present war. When all other subterfuges fail, the 
‘preventiv Krieg’ is a convenient contrivance for cushioning the 
national conscience.- If you can only convince yourself that 
an enemy is getting ready to strike at you, it is only self- 
defense to strike first. Such devices are amply furnished by 
the philosophers of militarism. 

“Seriously, however, the rights of self-defense are not to be 
questioned, and the duty of using force to prevent injustice 
may sometimes be imperative. An innocent nation may some- 
times be dragged into war. That the Belgians were constrained 
to resist the invasion of their territory is no sure proof that they 
had not been cultivating the sentiment of brotherhood. 

“But when the nations of the earth are visibly engaged year 
after year in building forts and forging cannon, and launching 
fleet after fleet of battle-ships, each bigger and deadlier than all 
which have gone before, and inventing more and more hellish 
implements of destruction—some of them foreing their young 
men to give years of their lives to the art of killing—it seems 
well-nigh certain that they do not hold themselves to the laws 
of the Kingdom of Heaven. 

“This preparation can not proceed, as it has been proceeding 
during the last half century in all the nations which call them- 
selves Christian, without the most flat repudiation of all that is 
central and vital in Christian morality. It can not proceed 
except upon the assumption by each nation that some or all of 


‘‘Of course the number of war-widows 
in Great Britain, France, Russia, and Italy is so large that it 
would be out of the question to find husbands for all of them in 
North America, but it is pointed out, by those who favor trying 
the experiment, that every widow disposed of in the way out- 
lined would relieve the pressure just that much at home. Pro- 
viding for the war-widows, even to the extent’ of aiding them 
in finding husbands, will undoubtedly, it is predicted, be one 
of the serious after-problems of the war, not only for the Allies, 
but for the Central Powers as well. 

‘*Wives were provided for many of the early colonists in what 
is now the United States in precisely the manner above referred 
to, and it is pointed out that the plan worked to the satisfaction 
of everybody concerned. It was also resorted to repeatedly in 
the early mining-days of the Far West, when the mining-camps 
were filled up almost exclusively with men. The Salvation 
Army believes it would work well on the larger scale here out- 
lined, and evidently the Canadian Government thinks well 
enough of it to give it careful consideration. No announce- 
ment has yet come from Ottawa regarding what form the pro- 
posed Government encouragement of the plan is to take. This 
putting of matrimony on a card-index-bureau basis may seem 
to take the romance out of the preliminaries to marriage, but 
many of the older people are saying that since so many of the 
romantically arranged marriages turn out disastrously, the 
publie ought not to be hasty in deciding against any such plan 
as is here discust. It would be infinitely better, it is asserted, 
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than the plan to permit polygamy in Europe, which has been 
seriously proposed by some of the supposedly wise and moral 
political economisis of that part of the world.”’ 





CATHOLIC BAN ON DANCING 


ONDITIONS IN EUROPE, in part created by the war, 
are said by a Catholic pastor to account for the ban put 
upon Church dancing by the Pope. The entire Church in 

foreign lands, as well as the Church in this country, is included in 

the order of the Consistorial Congregation. <A letter issued 
by Cardinal Farley, consistent with one issuing from Cardinal 

O’Connell, of Boston; Cardinal Gibbons, of Baltimore, and 

thirteen archbishops of America, forbids ‘‘under severe penalty 

all dancing at Church entertainments, whether arranged for 


” 


already or planned for the future.” The decree, which appears 
in the official publication of the Vatican, the Acta A postolicw 
Sedis, seems to contemplate conditions as they especially affect 


life in this country. It reads: 


‘In the last century in the United States the custom sprang 
up of gathering Catholic families to balls which used to be pro- 
tracted to a late hour at night by entertainments and other forms 
of amusement. The reason and cause given for this were that 
Catholics might get to know one another and become more inti- 
mately united in the bonds of love and charity. They who were 
used to preside over the gatherings were generally the heads of 
some pious work, not rarely the rectors or the parish priests 
of churches. 

‘**But the ordinaries of the places, altho they entertained no 
doubt of the upright purpose of those who promoted these 
dances, still, looking at the perils and losses caused by the grow- 
ing custom, considered it their duty to forbid them; and there- 
fore in Canon 290 of the Third Plenary Couneil of Baltimore 
they .laid down as follows: ‘We order 2lso that priests will 
take care to remove entirely that abuse in which entertain- 
ments and halls are held for the purpose of promoting pious 
projects.’ 

**But as often happens in human things, what was very wisely 
and justly ordered in the beginning gradually commenced to 
fall into oblivion, and the use of balls again flourished and even 
spread into the neighboring Dominion of Canada. 

**Knowing these things, the most eminent fathers of the 
Sacred Consistorial Congregation having consulted several 
ordinaries of these places, and having subjected the matter 
to deep study, concluded that the decision laid down by the 
Third Council of Baltimore must be obeyed, and with the 
approbation of Our Most Holy Father Benedict XV., Pope, 
they decreed that all priests, secular and regular, and other 
clerks are absolutely forbidden to promote or foster the said 
balls, even tho if in aid of and in support of pious works, or any 
other pious end; moreover, all clerks are forbidden to be present 
at these balls if they happen to be promoted by laymen. 

“This decree the Sovereign Pontiff ordered to become a part 
of public law and to be observed religiously by all, every thing 
to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

No other decree issued from Rome has caused so much dis- 
cussion, reports,the; New York Sun. The opinion of some is 
that the effect on the Church finances through the suspension 
of a means employed in many quarters to raise money will be 
inappreciable, but in other directions the opinion is quite the 
contrary. It is said that in Chicago alone the edict will curtail 
the annual Church revenue by hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
The Brooklyn Eagle, calling attention to the ‘kindly tolerance, 
even to the encouragement of recreations of young people,” 


by the Catholic Church, thinks it ‘‘distinetly unfair to call this 


the establishment of a ‘blue law.’”’ It goes on to compare the 
Catholic attitude with that of certain Protestant denominations, 
particularly the Methodists, who in their recent General Con- 
ference voted not to remove from the ‘‘Discipline’’ the ex- 


press prohibition of dancing. The Eagle says this: 


*‘In an article in the ‘Catholic Encyclopedia’ (published in 
1908) Dr. Charles L. Souvay, Professor of Holy Scriptures and 
Hebrew at the Kendrick Seminary, St. Louis, treated the 
subject thus: 


As to social dancing, now so much in vogue, while in itself 
it is an indifferent act, moralists are inclined to place it under 
the ban on account of the various dangers associated with it. 
Undoubtedly old national dances, in which the performers 
stand apart, hardly, if at all, holding the partner’s hand, fall 
under ethical censure scarcely more than any other kind of 
social intercourse. But, aside from the concomitants—place, 
late hours, décolleté, escorting, ete.—common to all such enter- 
tainments, round dances, altho they may possibly be carried 
on with decorum and modesty, are regarded by moralists as 
fraught, by their very nature, with the greatest danger to morals.’ 

“Incidentally, it may be noted that without the changing of 
a word this language might stand as the formulation of the 
thought of the Methodists and the Baptists, the most aggressive 
of Protestant denominations. Devotionalism, no matter how 
divergent in doctrine, has a certain solidarity in its views affect- 
ing conduct. The religion of the plumb-line is not a subject 
of argument.” 








ENGLAND’S “ CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS ” 


OT MUCH HAS BEEN HEARD in this country about 
the “‘conscientious objector’’ to war, because dealing 
with such a one is an administrative detail apart from 

the actual drama of the fight. But since the act of Parliament 
made military service compulsory for practically all of England’s 
citizens, the “‘conscientious objector’? has become a distinct 
class, and claims the dubious kind of immunity that the act, 
during its passage through Parliament, made a belated provision 
for. Under this provision the objector must satisfy a military 
tribunal of his sincerity. The subject is widely discust in the 
religious and secular press; and the prevalent belief seems to 
he that few understand the nature of ‘‘conscience”’ itself, espe- 
cially those who sit as judges of the ones pleading exemption on 
this ground. One writer in the Manchester Guardian complains 
that very little effort has been made by England's religious 
leaders, the Archbishops and Bishops, to guide public opinion. 
It is, he declares, ‘‘ preeminently their business as men concerned 
with the spiritual life of man to mediate between the State 
and the individual who, not from criminality or carelessness, 
but from a genuine, however mistaken, conception of duty, 
refuses to conform to the requirement which the State has made 
of him.”’ Another writer to The Guardian comes to the de- 


fense of this rather pathetic figure: 


“The conscientious objector is a man who goes through the 
world with eyes fixt on souls and on the beauty and ugliness of 
actions. Whatever professionals may think, he is a religious 
expert, he is an artist in souls. Balance-of-power wars, and who 
is to conquer and rule some half-developed race, and who is to 
trade in the Balkans, can not make him take part in the vile 
madness and wickedness of war, under which the souls of all 
nations, victor and vanquished alike, are defeated, and their 
beauty turned to ashes. 

**T believe that such are really and, on a long view, true patriots, 
but I am bound to admit that there is at present an awkwardness, 
a misfit between us and present conditions, as there was during 
the first two centuries of the Christian Church. We are between 
rival loyalties. i 

‘The conscientious objectors have had a chance of showing 
themselves to be among the bravest boys in England. There 
are doubtless others as brave who have not yet gone to the front 
where they can show it, but to call a young man a coward who 
faces reproaches—the hardest of all to bear—from his work- 
mates, his family, or his friends, who faces a bitterly prejudiced 
tribunal entrusted with a brief authority, and then stands the 
rigors of imprisonment, and a court martial giving two years’ 
hard labor, has not chosen the primrose path. Compare him 
with those joyous and honored lads, the pride of their parents 
and universally popular, who, amid the smiles of girls, take the 
path of adventure spiced with danger, the greatest of all sports, 
and who also have in doing so the answer of a good conscience. 

‘Is it supposed to matter to the war whether, say, nine 
thousand young men are in civilian or military employment, 
or, more accurately, whether their civilian employment is to be 
within or outside of military control? When it is found that the 
alternative is really between maintaining them in prison and 
utilizing their civilian labor on something of national importance, 
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the case becomes simply preposterous. But if the war depends 
upon that number of men at all we must have lost the war at 
Kut, where just so many surrendered, and the Germans must 
have lost the war many times over in their losses at Verdun.” 





TO TRAIN BOYS TO BE PRIESTS 


STUDENTS of theological education, 
ne The (Chicago), will read with interest a 
recent appeal sent out by Archbishop Mundelein, of 
And 
sounds wondrously 
‘Within the last score of years 


says the editor 


Advance 


the Catholic Archdiocese of this document 


begins with a sentence that 


Chicago. 
" familiar’? to 
the Congregationalist editor: 
the conviction has gradually forced itself upon the bishops of 
that the 
the 


the large dioceses of this country number of those 


presenting themselves as candidates for seminary and 


desirous of entering the priesthood was slowly but surely dimin- 


ishing.”” Everywhere, continued the Archbishop, ‘‘and par- 
ticularly in our large cities, we found that year after year, 


tho the number of our people was increasing, the number of 
those who knocked at the door of the seminary and asked to be 
enrolled in the body of the clergy was not growing apace.’ So, 
as we gather from summaries of the Archbishop’s statement 
appearing in the religious press, instead of depending for the 
priests of the future on youthful aspirants educated in Catholic 
schools along with other boys preparing for lay careers, boys 
must be especially trained from the time they show their first 
“to shelter 
but 
the 


the ex- 


inclinations for the priesthood. Care must be taken 


them not only from the killing blasts of sinful temptation, 
also from the chilling atmosphere of modern materialism, 


selfish craving for ease, the inordinate love of money, 


aggerated spirit of independence which comes not only into 


our schools and colleges, but enters right into the heart of the 


home itself.” Therefore, we read in ‘The Catholic Citizen 
(Milwaukee): 
“It is proposed to establish the ‘Quigley Preparatory Semi- 


nary of the Archdiocese of Chieago.’ Into this school is to be 
gathered a student body of five hundred boys, who are properly 
recommended and have completed the eighth grade of the 
ordinary grammar school. Here they are to be prepared for 
the theological seminary.” 


The Milwaukee weekly adds its approval in these words: 


“This is an institution similar to what the French call a 
‘petit séminaire.” The Council of Trent permitted boys as young 
as twelve vears of age-to be enrolled in the preparatory classes 
of seminaries. It is to be noted that the final steps in the 
acceptance of the priestly vocation are delayed to a maturer age. 
That boys are influenced by the wishes of their parents and that 
youthful piety may urge them to aspire to the priesthood are 
undoubted facets. These matters are controlled and wisely 
regulated by the experience of the Church, which, however, aims 
to recruit its forces only where there are heart-whole choice and 

earnest consecration. 


The plan to shelter the students from the world and its tempta- 


tions is strongly criticized by the Protestant editor of The 


Advance, who says: 

“These boys who are to be the real leaders of men are to be 
shut away from contact with their comrades from the time they 
are on the average not more than fourteen years old, and pre- 
pared under such conditions for the work of the priesthood. 
How totally foreign to our conception of the way in 
ministers are to be prepared for the leadership of churches! 
We think that a man who is to be useful to his fellows as a 
religious guide is one who has grown up among them, knows 
life as it is, understands the conditions under which his comrades 
live, and so is able to be the real minister to their deepest needs. 
Here is the direct opposite in ideal. The priest is to be shielded 


from the early adolescent period until at last he is prepared to 
offer the sacrifice of the Mass for the repose of his benefactor’s 
Which will produce the stronger man? 


9? 


soul. 








which 
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THE “CARDINAL MERCIER” FUND 


INCE OUR PREVIOUS report, in The Literary Digest of 
June 3, acknowledging generous contributions to the 
“Cardinal Mercier” Fund, additional contributions have 

been received, up to and including June 14, to the amount of 
$1,395.76, as follows : 


$100.00 Each--H. N. Milmine 


$40.00— Anonymous. 
$25.00 Each—-Mrs. L. D. Carr; 


Wood; C. E, 


Raymond G. Brush; James Ward; Mrs. W. H.; D. F. 
& Mrs. 








Garrettson; Francis Farquhar; Ann & Eleanor Robinson ; Albert Crane; Mr. 

Robert T. Paine. 

$20.00 Each——Mrs. Geo. C. Snow; Jas. ©. Hayes; Marian E. Herrick; O. 8S. Stowell; 
Mrs. H, J. Patten; Olive G. Eager; Florence E. Tower: I J. Chutes. 

$15.00 Each—Vloint Pleasant Presbyterian Church; Lena Steven. 

$10.00 Each-—Phillip KE. Blum; Mr. « Mrs. Jerry Witte; Geo. E. Martin; W. A, 
Spurgeon; L. G. Thayer; T ’ Cc. Gerald; Calvin Holmes; The St. Joseph 
Chapter D. A. K.; Florence J iH. dD. Eunice Bird; Walter J. Garic 
Mrs. G. D. Knepper; Wm y# G. & - Ts Anonymous ; Willard 
Bartlett; E. H. Deering; Sidney G. Bay John; Mrs. Stephen A, Jones; 
Kk. Juncker; J. G. MeCoy; W. H. Odiorne W. Goff; R. H.; Mrs. Eleanor R. 
Aiken. 

$5.00 Each Beach; “C. A A.” Dr. 


Anonymous; H. D. 
Pi 


P. Christiansen ; 
Anonymous; J, igott; Mrs. E. J. Row 1. #. 


Ek. Wood; 





Mrs. ‘Emily “G. 
\. H i 








Batcheller; Jesse M. Emerson; “G. C Gibbs: Chi i. Gray _ Walter 
Hartman; A, Brooke Hopkins; John Sondeno: Mr: Val Muller James War SS 2. 
Wedlay; D. R. Williams; Mrs. Grace VY. Williams; d J hos A. Gill 
Josephine Lucas; Stephen McDonald; Anonymous; Geo, Barrett; F. X. Downing; 
K. L. Roy; An Aged Widow; Chas. Freeman; Helen Flynn: S. B. P. Knox; Esther 
C. Niche Pupils of St. Mary’s Hall; Mary 8S. Rittenhouse; Louisa M. Smith; St. 
Agnes Chapter; Anonymous; Mrs. Atherton Clark; Mrs. Jobe Hodson; L. C. Hough; 
A. L. Patrick; Bertha F. Webb; Anonymous ; Elmer. H. Bartlett; Neil H. Brown; 
“Christ Child Circle’; C. A. H. B. Foster; Anna L. Kingston; A. L. Holcke; 
Mrs. Geo. F. Roehrig; Fk. W. Sakacioe: S. A. Wilhelm; Hamilton Lee; Albert R. 


Sharp; Dr. Eliza Cook. 


$3.00 Each—Mrs. J. ©. Davidson; Samuel Siddall. 






$2.00 Each—Mrs. A. E. P.; Mr. & Mrs. D. T. Mellott; Lucy R. Steele; Mrs. W. 
Bragg; A. S. Coleman; Chi 1as. J. Campbell & Wife; Miss M. Wilmot; s he _”s 
John O, page FD M; ‘A. Smith; Anonymous ;’ Annette ©. Chambers; 2; 








» Andrews; E 3 uk Miss Eva M. McGregor; Mrs. Nellie ¢ user: A. 
Hire *tland; Miss w ror ey 1 Crenshaw; Mrs. Bertha McCoy Myler: Rose 
D. Gilchrist; A Widow's Mite; Anonymous; Alfred Edward) Meyers, M. 





w. Pease. 

$1.00 Each l’auline Song Sauger sros.; Anonymous; Henrietta C. Devon; 
W. H. Iron; John C. Palm; P. § Petersen: John Sondeno; R. T. Walsh; S. A. 
Walters; E. F. Wittler; A. eer: E. P. De Solme; R. F. Hamilton; Edith J. Jefferis; 
KE. M. Rendig: Miss Anna Elisabeth Moore; An American Girl; Anonymous; D. Mount- 


Shaddock; Mrs. G. 
Jennings G. 
Home - B.; 
‘Silvia Gray’ 7 


Coleman; Thos, Hyland; John L. 
Berrett ; Otis Grae 
Grace R. Richardson; 
Bertha > 
Gillespie; 


Cloud; John J. 
Taylor, Jr.; Mrs. W. 
arietta Thorpe; 
Florence Gunner; Mrs. G. Lott; 


Randall; 8. 
; Amelia <A. 
ational Soldiers® 
Stuart; Anonymous; ‘ 








L. Browne; 









A Nameless Friend; E. A. Austin; “Rev. G, Frank Hill; Irving Royster: 
a eynolds. 

MISCELLANEOUS -50c, Zella R. Ayer; $1.50, Mrs. Sarah <Atwill Keith ; 

Hope I. Kimball; $6.00, A. W. Powers; $5.40, Presby, Sunday-school 





History School Class; $1.50. Isabelle KR. Grinnan; $4.00, A. Ferguson; $2 


ton, Towa, Union Memorial Service’; $4.50 Rev. kK. J. Reed; $4.00, Walikiil, uy 

Sunday school Dutch Reformed Church; $13 Students Sheyenne River Academy : 
5.10, Anonymous; 60c, A Friend; $1.50, patho T. Burns. 

Total $1,395.76 

Previously acknowledged . 5,125.39 


Grand total to date of June 14th $6,521.15 





ATHLETICS FOR CONVICTS—One of the ‘latest reforms 
in the New York State Prison at Sing Sing is to help redeem 
the convicts by making athletes of them. Through the agency 
of a group of women reformers, we read in The Christian Work 
(New York), physical instructors from the West Side Y. M. C. A. 
of New York City 


population to 


men selected from 
These 


‘put through a strenuous course of 


have been training thirty 


the prison teach their fellow convicts. 


men are said to have been 


‘setting-up’ exercises and have just graduated.”’ 


“They are to start at once training other inmates of the 
prison, and within a short time it is expected that there will be 
all sorts of physical stunts being indulged in by men who are 
sentenced to confinement and hard labor. For the present 
only volunteers will take the exercises, but the prison authorities 
expect in a short time that each convict will bé' compelled to go 
through a course of physical training.” 


this innovation are thus set forth by Dr. 
Side Y. M. C. A. 
Work: 


The benefits of 
Welzmiller, the West 
quoted in The Christian 


physical director, as 


‘*The men sit inactive in their cells for long periods. It makes 
them morose and bilious, and the more likely to become sullen 
and desperate. A good many of them, too, have a tendency 
to consumption. These will be given exercises to develop the 
chest and lungs, and all will be given the largest possible muscular 
development, so that those having lost ambition, arising mainly 
from physical inaction, will be put in the way of mental as well 
as physical recuperation. We expect from the result of this 
campaign of physical development to increase the percentage 
of men who are able to keep out of prison after being released. 
They will feel that they are fit men, and certainly will have a 
much better opinion of themselves, which means a whole lot in 
the battle of life, and certainly they will be in better condition 
to receive moral and spiritual advice.” 
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LOUNSBURY’S LIFE OF TENNYSON 


I bury, Th R. The Life and Times 
of Tennyson. [From 1809 to 1850.] Octavo, pp. 
xvi-661. New Haven: Yale University Press. $2.50 net. 





In an unusually interesting introduction 
Wilbur L. Cross, who put in shape the 
manuscript of ‘“‘The Life and Times of 
Tennyson,” left incomplete by the author, 
gives details of Professor Lounsbury’s 
literary personality and methods of work. 
The name is most closely associated in the 
mind of the general reading public with his 
studies in Shakespeare and Chaucer—and, 
it might be added, by his incomparable 
sketch of Fenimore Cooper. His literary 
tastes were ‘‘singularly catholic.’”’ Pope 
and Dryden were among his old favorites 
on account of their “‘pugnacity’’ and the 
keenness of their satire. Of later poets the 
ones he read most were Byron and Tenny- 
son, and, strangely enough, it seems in a 
man of his tastes, Browning. His intimate 
associate and commentator notes that 
Professor Lounsbury’s admiration for 
Tennyson pegan in youth and continued 
through a long life. It was his habit as a 
schoolboy to clip from a newspaper many 
of Tennyson’s first poeras which since have 
become famous. Among these were 
**Loeksley Hall,” ‘‘ The Princess,” ** Maud,” 
and the ‘“‘Ode on the Death of the Duke 
of Wellington.”’ It was his further eustom 
to’ repeat in conversation passages from 
poems which he knew intimately, ‘not 
always accurately, but rather by way of 
a paraphrase which gave new edge to an 
epigram.’’ His memory retained hundreds 
of verses from his favorite poets, and when 
he had occasion to quote a passage he 
would often write it offhand without 
having to consult the book. His last 
lectures, delivered a decade ago, dealt with 
Tennyson and the poet’s early contempo- 
raries. Altho he admitted the laureate’s 
limitations, as Mr. Cross observes, he 
always insisted upon the poet’s real 
greatness. Always the man who had lived 
through the greater part of the Victorian 
era “‘set himself squarely against the wave 
of cheap depreciation which at times 
threatened to overwhelm Tennyson.” 

The introduction expresses regret that 
the great task which Professor Lounsbury 
originally set for himself was interrupted 
by his death. He never expected to cover 
the poet’s entire career, but he hoped to 
live long enough to come down to the 
publication of the ‘‘Idylls of the King.” 
He was compelled to stop, however, when 
he reached ‘‘In Memoriam,”’ altho he had 
collected the greater part of the material 
for the subsequent decade. 

What lends unusual significance to the 
book and ranges it with Brandes’s and 
Saintsbury’s studies in similar fields is 
the volume of the material drawn upon 
and the literary mastery shown in its use. 
Some idea of what kind of preparation was 
essential for his task is given by Professor 
Lounsbury himself. ‘‘I have gone over,” 
he says, “every article on Tennyson which 
appeared in any quarterly, monthly, or 
weekly of importance, whether in England 
or America from 1830 to 1855.’’ Nor has 
he confined himself to reviews which dealt 
directly with the poet. ‘‘There is no article 
dealing with the literary situation,” he 





says, ‘which I have not read with more or 
less care.”’ It is characteristic of an author 
of this type that he selects from the mass 
of biographical material only what has a 
direct bearing on his subject. Accordingly, 
as his editor points out, ‘‘certain great 
names of the Victorian era either are 
casually mentionea or are rendered con- 
spicuous by their absence.’”’ These have 
given place to men who, in the author's 
view, have exerted ‘‘a measurable influence 
on the varying fortunes of the poet’s 
literary career.”” They are not Browning 
or Matthew Arnold; they are rather men 
of the type of John Gibson Lockhart, 
“Christopher North,”’ and Jeffrey, review- 
ers ‘whom the world has long since con- 
signed to oblivion.” 

It is interesting to point out how 
characteristic it is of the absolute im- 
partiality of Professor Lounsbury’s criti- 
cism that he has a good word to say of the 
béte noire of poets—Jeffrey, that Tybalt 
of crities, whom Byron put on his rapier in 
“English Bards and Scotch Reviewers.” 
“It has been fashionable in these later 
days,”’ the author observes, ‘“‘among those 
who have never read a line of his writings, 
to talk contemptuously of Jeffrey’s criti- 
cism, as if the supremacy in this particular 
which he acquired and maintained among 
the giants of the Georgian era was some- 
how due to fortuitous circumstances.” 
Yet, as the author points out (taking for 
his example one whose star is now at 
perihelion) it was Jeffrey who ‘‘not merely 
recognized the genius of Keats, but had no 
hesitation in proclaiming it—an easy thing 
to do twenty or thirty years later, but then 
evident to but few.’’ Hidden indeed, as 
the author further hints, from such a good 
judge of merit as Byron himself, was the 
divine flame then kindling in the author 
of ‘‘Endymion.”’ 

Of Byron’s sovereignty in the world of 
letters during the Georgian and Victorian 
periods there is sufficient proof in the 
volume. 

“Tennyson,” says the author, ‘would 
have been different from the rest of the 
world had he not at that time fallen under 
the sway of the overpowering personality 
of Byron.’ When news of the great poet’s 
death reached ‘‘the impressionable boy of 
fifteen”’ in his quiet home in Lincolnshire, 
it filled him with consternation. He went 
off by himself and wrote on the sand, 
‘‘Byron is dead.’’ It seemed like some- 
thing ineredible. ‘‘I thought,” he said, 
“‘the whole world was at anend. I thought 
everything was over and finished for 
every one—that nothing else mattered.’ 
The biographer dwells at length upon the 
species of idolatry felt for Byron by the 
rising choir of poets cf the Georgian era, 
of whom Tennyson in turn became the ac- 
knowledged chief. ‘‘Byron,’”’ writes the 
author, ‘“‘brought to literature a force and 
fire to which it hitherto had been a stranger; 
and besides the headlong impetuosity and 
tumultuous energy of his verse, the most 
strenuous efforts of other men seem often 
as tame and inadequate as the jets of water 
spouting from a fountain in a pleasure- 
ground compared with the rush and roar of 
a mighty mountain-torrent plunging down 
to the valley from the regions of eternal 
snow.” 








WILLIAM WALKER AND OTHERS 


Scroogs, William O. Filibusters and Financiers. 
The Story of William Walker and His Associates. 
Hy pp. 408. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

2.50. 


Here is a book which appears adequately 
and impartially to cover a period in Ameri- 
evan history brief and recent, yet almost 
uninown to the present generation. Fili- 
bustering began before William Walker 
had any hand in it. His forerunners went 
from California, as he did, but earlier 
in the ’50’s—in 1851, to be exact. Alex- 
ander Bell seems to have been the first of 
these, and he died in San Francisco in 
1859. His experiences, as far south as 
Ecuador, did not frighten those who con- 
ceived the idea of an American colony on 
the west coast of Mexico. This was in 
1852; and Walker was of that number. 
Born in Tennessee, educated as a physician 
in Pennsylvania and in Europe, a lawyer 
in Louisiana, and an editor in California, 
he became first President of ‘“‘The Re- 
public of Lower California,’’ declared “‘free, 
sovereign, and independent” in the first 
proclamation which he wrote. Later he 
erossed the Gulf, and “‘annexed’’ Sonora 
in Mexico, after which his Republic of 
Sonora had two States—Lower California 
and Sonora—for a little while. Its life 
was brief. On his thirtieth birthday 
Walker surrendered to officers of the Am- 
erican Army, on American soil; on the 
2d of June, 1854, he pleaded “‘not guilty”’ 
of any filibustering acts; he was duly ac- 
quitted; and soon he was holding his former 
status as a citizen of Marysville, California, 
and as an editor in Sacramento, and plot- 
ting for new adventure. 

Nicaragua had been assuming great im- 
portance in the eyes of United States 
financiers ever 1848. Its uncer- 





since 
tainties may be judged from the fact that 
in six years it had had fifteen Presidents. 
It was a land of doubt and dreams. 

One Bryon Cole was a friend and asso- 
ciate of Walker's. He went to Nicaragua 
in 1854, to see what American enterprise 
might do there if protected. Before that 
year ended Walker had given up his 
editorial work and had begun prepara- 
tions for a second filibustering expedition. 
Associates joined him; money was forth- 
coming; and on May 4, 1855, with fifty- 
eight men (styled afterward “The Im- 
mortals’’), he sailed on the Vesta from 
San Francisco. What followed within the 
next five years is here told in fullest detail, 
and forms one of the strangest stories of 
personal daring, political ambition, com- 
mercial purpose, selfish greed, and un- 
selfish philanthropy ever anywhere told, 
with an admixture of sacrifice and suffering 
often terrible to contemplate. Condemned, 
finally, as a filibuster, and shot to death 
at Truxillo, Honduras, on the 12th of 
May, 1860, Walker had been in close touch 
with the United States people, had visited 
and been honored in New York on two or 
three occasions, had been considered both a 
hero and a bandit—had had one of the most 
remarkable careers known in his time. 

What were his real motives? “Briefly,” 
says Professor Seroogs, ‘‘he planned to 
create out of five Central-American re- 
publics a strong Federal State organized 
and governed on military principles; and 
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after achieving this he aimed to effect the | 


conquest of Cuba. To aid in the work 
of conquest and in the subsequent ‘regener- 
ation’ of the Isthmus and island, he pur- 
posed to introduce an American population 
and to seeure to it the possession of the 
land. Next he proposed to afford the new 
masters of the soil the privilege of cul- 
tivating their lands by slave-labor if they 
so desired. He was doubtful, indeed, 
whether any other form of. labor were 
adaptable to the tropics, and was, of 
course, not unmindful of the sympathy 
which his slavery policy would evoke for 
his cause in the Southern States. Finally, 
as the capstone of his system, he planned 
to make the dream of an interoceanic canal 
eome true, and thus to bind his new Gov- 
ernment to the powerful maritime nations 
of the world by the strong ties of com- 
merce. It should be added that over this 
tropical federation Walker himself pro- 
posed to play the réle of dictator.” 


CALIFORNIA, PAST AND PRESENT 

Eldredge, Zoeth Skinner [Editor’. History of 
California. Four volumes. With Illustrations and 
Maps. Royal octavo. New York: The Century 
History Company. 

To give in proper sequence ‘‘the pro- 
cession of events which culminated in the 
blending of the ancient streams of Spanish 
and English colonization to form an Amer- 
ican State’’ is the purpose of this new, 
voluminous history of California. The first 
three volumes and half of the fourth vol- 
ume are the work of Clinton A. Snowden, 
author of ‘*The History of Washington.” 
The editor, Zoeth S. Eldredge, has written 
the fourth volume and has supervised the 
whole work. In sumptuous binding and 
with portraits, some rare and all strikingly 
illustrative of the story, the volumes will 
delight readers who enjoy the romantic 
side of American history. 

The author, in tracing the beginnings of 
California, declares his surprize that a land 
so fertile, so capable of sustaining a large 
population, should have been neglected 
by Spain. It is a land “of surprizes and 
unending delight,’ and one of its pecu- 
liarities is that latitude has but little to do 
with temperature. Everything connected 
with this charmed region, it would seem, 
is steeped in romance surcharged with his- 
tory. To its name alone, California, the 
author devotes a chapter. Various deri- 
vations were suggested, but the true 
explanation was hit upon by Edward 
Everett Hale, in 1862. It was a story “‘of 
wealth and valor’”’ taken from the Crusades, 
Dr. Hale tells us, which was drawn upon 
for the name since become so famous. 
The heroine of the story was Queen Califa, 
who ruled in an island called California, 
said to be on ‘ the right hand of the Indies, 
very near to the terrestrial paradise.”” The 
island was peopled by women only, who 
‘lived after the manner of Amazors, and 
who loved war. They were a strong race, 
and their arms and armor were all cf gold, 
for in their island there was no other metal. 
They lived in caves carved out of the solid 
rock . . . sumptuously furnished and beau- 
tifully adorned with gems and fine feather- 
work. They had many ships and brought 
home abundant plunder, and there was no 
island in any sea stranger than this island 
of California, nor so strong.”’ 

Such is the story, but one of many, 
zssociated with the history of California, 
and entirely typical. The author takes it 
a3 it were for his text, and proceeds to an 
elaboration of the story of Spanish con- 
quest, a story the like of which, he avers, 





the world had never seen, probably never 
will see again. This side of the book, the 
romantic, is only a single feature of a plan 
vast in extent and comprising almost every 


detail of Spanish-American history. It is | 


evident that Mr. Snowden, the author, 
has been in love with his subject, has felt 
the thrill of Spain. Spain, regarded as of 
little account in an age of meretricious and 
surface grandeur, comes into its own again 
in certain fascinating chapters. And it is 
no small distinction for the authors that 
they have been able to depict not unworth- 
ily a chapter in our history which has not 
yet found a writer entirely equal to his 
theme. The descriptions here given of the 


conquistadores are not of the common- | 


place type. They seem to us to be at least 
equal to those of Prescott. Here romance 
mounts to the stage of wonder, borders 
on the miraculous. The confrontation of 
Rome and Spain for the palm of the world 
has seldom been more ably suggested. 


OTHER BOOKS WORTH WHILE 


Bolton, Herbert Eugene (Ph.D.), Editor. Origi- 
nal Narratives of Early American History: Spanish 
Exploration in the Southwest, 1542-1706. 8vo, 
pp. xiv-487. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3. 


This seventeenth volume in the notable 
series to which it belongs is a needed and 
welcome supplement to-an earlier volume, 
which covered the years 1528-43. It deals 
with exploration in California, New Mexico, 
and adjacent regions, Texas and Arizona. 
The method is to give translations of the 
primary documents of each expedition, 
with such secondary matter as supple- 
ments or illustrates these. The editor 
prefaces the accounts in each case with an 
introduction which fits the student for 
understanding the relation of the particular 
document and movement to the general 
situation. The student is also made ac- 
quainted with the value and character 
of each contribution, as with the allow- 
ances or corrections to be made. In the 
preparation of students for the appreciating 
of history, as well as for the general pur- 
pose of enabling him to check statements 
and asserted results, no better work is 
being done than that accomplished by 
this series. It is inspiring to “‘get next’’ 
to the original sources in a good trans- 
lation. It develops ripeness and sound- 
ness of thought, and a sure-footedness that 
never comes with the use of secondary or 
derived narratives. This is especially true 
when the documents are of themselves 
entertaining and informing, as is the case 
here. Foot-notes in abundance, with biblio- 
graphical apparatus, enlarge the usefulness 
and usability of the collection. Those 
who read the volume will be surprized at 
the range of interests to which it lends 
attraction. 

Bowers, Edwin F., M.D. Side-Stepping Ill 
Health. Pp. 343. Boston: Littic, Brown & Co. 
$1.35 net. 

Here is a book on health, by a practising 
physician, that is both healthful and helpful 
toread. He says a great many wise things 
—about eating and colds, insomnia, spring 
fever, the screaming rerve, stoutness, 
rheumatism, typhoid, ete., and in such a 
happy fashion that you can’t stop reading 
the chapter to its end. For instance: 
‘“‘Tf, after all,’’ he says, ‘‘you should get 
a cold, keep it. Don’t pass it on to your 
neighbor.”’ Referring to insomnia, he 
comments: “Staying awake in a com- 
fortable bed for a few hours at a time 
o’ nights isn’t nearly so dangerous as talk- 
ing and thinking about it all the following 
day.”” When he considers ‘‘The Scream- 











The Engineer 


—ever alert to trouble ahead— 
heeds the first danger signal. 


But how many ‘of us run past 
danger targets in the form of 
headaches, heart-flutter, bilious- 
ness, nervousness, or some other 
symptom of possible disaster 
and forget to look ahead. 


The cause of these and other 
obscure ills is often found to 
be the drug, caffeine, in coffee, 
which, used regularly, sooner or 
later impairs the health of many 
of its users. 


Any coffee drinker who values 
health, steady nerves and a clear 
head, should quit coffee entire- 
ly and use 


POSTVUM 


Made of whole wheat, roasted 
with a bit of molasses, this 
famous pure food-drink has a 
_pleasant, snappy flawour much 
like that of high-grade Java 
coffee, but contains no caffeine 
nor other harmful element. 

Postum comes in two forms: The 
original Postum Ceveal must be well 
boiled; Instant Postum needs no 
boiling—a level teaspoonful in cup of 
hot water makes the same delicious 
drink— instantly. The cost per cup is 
about the same for both forms. 


Wise health engineers know 


“There’s a Reason” 


for POSTVM 


Sold by Grocers. 
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ing Nerve” this is his conclusion: “The E Se pee See, occ ee ig 
principal thing to do for screaming nerves rs) pes a aa re 
is to find out what they are yelling about.” | 
And thinking of ‘‘Stoutness,’’ he asserts: 
‘“No man who is able to rock his abdomen 

to sleep in his lap is properly qualified for j 


Our farms 
the hurdles of life.”” While some of his : : 
expressions are original and a bit startling ] are your garden L | 


—like ‘‘a hair on the head is worth two in 
the brush —his theories and recommen- No matter where you live. Even though 
dations are sensible to follow as well as . ; , 
alluring to peruse. you live in the hot, stuffy, crowded city, you o | 
Crane, Dr. Frank. Adventures in Common have all the advantage of our fresh green 


— 3 nee | fields and fertile gardens when it comes to 


Seven years ago a New England Con- ’ 

gregational preacher resigned his pulpit, ; j i ? 
because, as he tells us ‘“‘By Way of Intro- amp e ss 
duction” to this volume, as his own “ad- : ‘ 

venture in common sense,’’ his position 


was too secure. He was forty-eight years 4 : V t bl S 
old, and ‘‘was drifting into the horrible ege a e oup 


stagnation of the endowed class.’”’ He 








“wanted the Open Road.” His Maker And even though you have a farm of 
had intended him, he felt sure, “for an your own you can obtain nothing better. 
Outsider.” Such he became—an inde- | No be bl be +atsee 
pendent writer for the press; an essayist, | o ss tter vegeta es can ral than we 
of a new sort, an ex-preacher, with a new | use in this tempting soup. And we prepare 
message for the multitude; an optimist, them as carefully and delicately as it could 
seeing always the good in common things. a : baal 

He pried his way in where others would | 4 i © done in your own kitchen. 

have remained on the outside. Now he | , $y The larger vegetables - -such as white 


















has his public, in the daily papers, and | d ll 
his common sense philosophy outreaches | potatoes, sweet potatoes, carrots and yellow 
| 


more pulpits than any dozen men ever turnips- -we cut into attractive little “dice.” 
filled and impresses more people than any 

one preacher ever could attract. Several | 
volumes have grown out of his brief, terse, 
unusual essays, of which this is the latest; 
and if it be not also the best, then the 
others are surprizingly gcod. Dr. Crane is 
a radical idealist, an uncompromising be- 
liever in God and the Golden Rule, like- 
wise a hopeful believer in Man. And here 
in these pages his thought runs to a kind 
of common sense that should be more 
common. | 


We include tender corn, juicy okra, to- 
matoes, barley, “baby” lima beans and the 
popular macaroni “alphabets.” We add 
celery and parsley, of course, for flavor; also 
the slightest touch of sweet red peppers. 





We combine all these appetizing materi- 

als with a rich stock made 
from selected beef. And 

the whole combination is 

as strengthening and nu- 
tritious as it is delightful. | 
Wouldn't your family en- | 
joy it today? 


2lkinds 10cacan || 


Wilson, S. G. (D.D.). Modern Movements 
Among Moslems. 8vo, pp. 305. New York: Fleming | 
H. Revell Company. $1.50. 

Theoretically Mohammedanism is the | 
most rigid of all religious systems. It is | 
‘absolutely unitarian, it has one sacred 
book the text of which in all copies is | 
uniform (except for a few leaves from an | 
early codex), which was given through one | 
prophet, and its fundamental relation to 
all other faiths is expressly stated by its one 
prophet in its one book. But in its history 
it has been accepted by many peoples 
whose native traits forced upon its tenets 
interpretations alien to its express dicta. 
It has come'Gxte contact with forces of 
civilization befere{which it has been com- 
pelled to adopt the principle of aceommo- 
dation. And the facts of commercial and 
political intercourse are increasingly in- 
terfering with its theoretical rigidity and 
weakening its power of resistance to the 
softening and annulling power of progress. 
Dr. Wilson, resident for thirty-two years 
in Persia, almost entirely Mohammedan 
in its religion, is one of the keener stu- 
dents among Christian missionaries. His 
knowledge of the native genius of Islam 
is profound; and his insight into its modern 
tendencies and sects is clear. The nine 
chapters of this volume are composed 
from intimate acquaintance with his sub- 
ject. He writes of Innovations in Islam, 
The Revival, Islamic Missions, Mahdist, 
Neo-Islam and Society, Political Move- ' Yat a vA Winter Ta 
ments Among Moslems, and Political LOOK ORS RERED AND yy lec ePACey 
Reforms in the Turkish Empire, including 
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May 19—View taken two 
days after the erection 
of structural steel began. 





June 5—Completed _ build- 
ing, 16 working-days 
after steel-erection began. 


Save Money and Time by 
Building Now 
N the face of current prices and slow de- 
liveries, you can get an Austin Standard 
Factory-Building at less than market prices 
and in remarkably quick time, with quality 
and delivery-date guaranteed. 


It is Austin Standard Construction that 
has made this practicable. The seven 
standard types cover the needs of almost 
every kind of manufacturing. Plans and 
specifications are ready. Every essential 
of good construction is retained, every 
needless feature eliminated. Those 
things assure quality in quick time at low 
cost. And with types standardized, we 
were able to order materials long in ad- 
vance. We now own structural steel, 
lumber and cement at prices much below 
the market. We will share the savings 
with our customers. 





THE AUSTIN COMPANY 
14232 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 


Please send me illustrations and brief 
specifications of Austin Standard Fac- 
tory-Buildings. 








Bridgeport, Conn. 


The building shown above is Austin 
Standard No. 3, which we term the 
Universal Type because its excellent day- 
light, thorough ventilation and wide areas 
of unobstructed floor-space suit” it to 
almost any kind of light manufacturing. 
It is 100 feet wide, with only one col- 
umn to every 2,000 square feet of floor- 
space—length as desired, in multiples of 
20 feet. Under normal conditions we 
can complete it in 30 working-days. It 
is thoroughly substantial—concrete foun- 
dations, steel and brick ‘construction. 
Write, phone or wire for details. 


The Austin Company 


INDUSTRIAL BUILDERS 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Niagara Falls, N. ¥. Jackson, Mich. 


Export Representative: John Bennett Bissell, Inc. 
50 Broad Street, New York 











Funk & 
Wagnalls 


Abridged Standard Dictionaries 





These splendid books, prepared from Funk & Wagnalls New STANDARD DICTIONARY, by 
James C. Fernald, L.H.D., meet ina single, handy volume the requirements of all pos- 
sible users, from the business man or college student to the child in the lower grades. 
In the home, the office, or the school they are indispensable and never-failing helps. 
Their definitions are clear and simple and their vocabularies are up to the minute and 
far fuller than those of other dictionaries of similar size and scope. 


DESK 
STANDARD DICTIONARY 


The Last Word in Dictionaries of 
Handy Size. 
Designed especially for home, office, 
and classroom. The largest diction- 
ary on the market adapted to indi- 
vidual use. Contains 80,000 terms of 
all kinds in ONE VOCABULARY 
ORDER; 6,700 propernames; 11,700 
lines of synonym treatment; 754 an- 
tonyms; 1,200 pictorial illustrations; 
1,200 foreign phrases. Large 8vo, 
Cloth, 902 pages. $1.50; with patent 


thumb-index, $1.80. Hal ther, 
2.25. Average carriage 
charges, 16c. 


COMPREHENSIVE 
STANDARD DICTIONARY 


The Most Compact Volume Meeting All Practical 
Requirements in Speaking and Writing English. 
A convenient and comprehensive dic- 
tionary fer use in the intermediate 
school or for handy reference on the 
desk. Ideal for all general purposes. 
Contains many exclusive features and 
gives in compact form the orthogra- 
phy, pronunciation, definition, and 
etymology of over 48,000 words and 
phrases. 1,000 pictorial illustrations. 
8vo, Cloth, 788 pages. $1.00; with 
patent thumb-index, $1.25. Average 
carriage charges, 1 2c. 


CONCISE 
STANDARD DICTIONARY 


Brief, Clear and Complete in Treat- 
ment of all Common Words. 


This compact little volume embraces 
all the terms that are sure to be us 
by the average person and aims to 
provide an ideal concise dictionary 
for school or desk use. It defines by 
definitive statement in the simplest 
possible language and gives the or- 
thography, pronunciation, and mean- 
ing of about 35,000 words, with 800 
pictorial illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, 
589 pages. 60c; limp morocco, $1.25; 
with thumb-index, 25c additional. 
Average carriage charges, 1 2c. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-60 Fourth Ave., New York 
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in the last the preaching of the jehab in 
1914 and giving reasons for its failure 
outside of Turkey. He has shown also 
how the various forces named above have 
worked to the modification of the faith of 
200 millions. None in the least interested 
in the outcome for Turkey and Islam of the 
combined drive of Great Britain and 
Russia in the Near East, as well as those 
who are interested in Islam, can afford 
to miss this illuminating book. 

Robie, Virginia. 


Illustrated. Pp. 196. 
ton Mifflin Company. 1916. $3. 


This is a beautiful book which was 
originally issued about ten years ago for 
special sale in connection with the publica- 
tion known as ‘“‘The House Beautiful.” 
It contains, to quote the publishers, ‘‘a 
bird’s-eye view of the development of 
styles in furniture through ten centuries 
and giving the backgrounds and settings 
an equal importance with the furniture 
itself.”” A collector never tires of this type 
of book. There is a fascination even for 
the ordinary reader in the study of the stone 
furniture of the Egyptians, the marbles 
and bronzes of the Greeks and Romans, and 
the wooden pieces of the Middle Ages. 
Different periods are carefully described 
and the history and different forms of 
progress that affect the shape and character 
of the furniture. So many causes combine 
to bring about changes in furniture-build- 
ing that the book contains much that is 
romantic and historic, with wonderful 
illustrations of noted period furniture and 
where it may be seen. The unusual mar- 
quetry of tortoise-shell and brass, known as 
**Boulle,” also the class designated as ‘‘ Ver- 
nis-Martin’’ are interestingly explained. 
There are the usual chapters on ‘‘Chippen- 
dale,” ‘‘Heppelwhite,’’ ‘‘Sheraton,”’ and 
**Empire.”” Woven into each discussion 
are entertaining and instructive facts 
about men and the times which modified 
the patterns and marked step with his- 
torical development. 

Pennell, Elizabeth Robins. Nights in Rome, 


Venice, London, and Paris. Illustrated. Phila- 
delphia and London: J. B. Lippincott Company. $3. 


The marriage of Elizabeth Robins and 
Joseph Pennell was the union of a well- 
known writer and a well-known artist. 
Definite commissions obliged them to go 
to Europe on their honeymoon, ‘‘com- 
missions without which we could have 
faced neither the trip nor marriage.’’ The 
author speaks of work with enthusiasm. 
‘Journalism,’ she says, ‘‘has led me into 
pleasant places, but never by the paths of 
idleness.”” She is “‘inelined to Charles 
Lamb’s belief that a man or a woman can 
not have too little to do and too much time 
to do it in,’ but she made it a rule that, 
at the end of a day’s work, she should be at 
liberty to play—play which consists of 
‘‘meeting my friends and talking to them.” 
So she revived the ‘‘old nights” for the 
pleasure of ‘‘feeling one’s way back along 
the corridors of time and living the past 
over again in memory.” In Rome they 
found their ‘oblivion of care and their 
freedom from solitude’ at the Café 
Nazionale, and there gathered around 
them fellow artists who still talked of art. 
Donoghue, the sculptor, and Elihu Vedder 
were friends of that period. At Venice, 


Historic Styles in Furniture. 
Boston and New York: Hough- 


they again congregated with their friends 
at the ‘‘Orientale,’’ where Frank Duveneck 
presided and art-discussions and stories of 
Whistl<c¢ played their part. The conclusion 
of th.t chapter is that ‘‘Only the Vene- 
tir 1s can master the secret of doing nothing 
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with nothing to do it on.” The “nights” 
in London were Thursday nights at—their 
home in Buckingham Street. The people 
who had something to talk about ‘were 
anxious to talk about it.”” In asmoke-laden 
room they meet W. E. Henley, Aubrey 
Beardsley, ‘‘Bob’’ Stevenson, Henry Har- 
land, Phil May, and many others whose 
literary and artistic efforts have made 
their mark on the world’s history. In the 
Paris chapter there is less about persons, 
but much about the cafés, and all is pleas- 
ant and instructive reading. 

Eckenrode, H. J., Ph.D. The Revolution in 
Virginia. Pp. 311. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. $2 net. 1916. 

“The Revolution in Virginia began with 
the rights of America and ended with the 
rights of man,” is Dr. Eckenrode’s as- 
sertion in his sixth chapter. But in his 
second he has said: ‘‘The real economist, 
seeking the most plausible motive, would 
pronounce the Revolution in Virginia an- 
other Catilinarian conspiracy to obtain 
relief for a debt-burdened community,” 
which latter (tho earlier) statement atones 
to New England for this previous asser- 
tion: ‘‘The Revolution in New England 
was primarily economic, and the lower 
classes led it; the revenue-policy of the 
British Government threatened local in- 
dustries.”” Politics had a sure place in Vir- 
ginia’s Revolution, for did it not include 
Thomas Jefferson, Patrick Henry, James 
Madison, John Randolph, and Richard 
Henry Lee? And were there any other 
five men, anywhere, in those days, who 
studied and practised politics more than 
they? Those were stormy times in that 
State, from 1765 to 1785; and they are 
pictured in this volume as in none other. 
The Revolution, as a movement, covered 
the period named in two aspects—one 
marking the union of independent com- 
munities and the beginning of a common 
life; the other developing revolt within the 
colonies themselves and the creation of 
individual and national governments. Co- 
incidentally—of course, in connection with 
the early career of Jefferson—came the 
beginnings of the Democratic party, an 
outline account of which is here inter- 
woven. Dr. Eckenrode has produced a 
work of much interest and real value. 

Van Vorst, Marie. War-Letters of an American 
Woman. Illustrated. Pp. 328. New York: John 

ne Company. London: John Lane, The Bodley 
Head. $1.50 net. 1916. 

Miss Van Vorst, the American woman 
who wrote these letters, was a New York 
girl years ago; then she took up her resi- 
dence in France, of which country she has 
become passionately fond, and where she 
has written a novel or two every year. 
Her home was in Paris when the war broke 
out, but she was just going to Italy for a 
sojourn. She did not go there then, tho 
she did before these war-letters ended. 
Instead, she went to England; and some 
of her earliest letters were written in Lon- 


don. Returning to Paris, she became a 


Red-Cross nurse of the French corps, with 
which she labored many weeks. Writing 
always to her nearest kin or her dearest 


friends, her pages are charmingly intimate, 


almost confidentially familiar. Their pathos 
often moves the reader to tears. Their bits 
of humor afford swift contrasts, and poetic 
descriptions lighten cheerfully the somber 
pictures that are inevitable. Her previous 
twenty books must account for the deftness 
of her literary art. It may be doubted if 
the war inspires another volume more sug- 
gestive, more personal, and more appealing. 
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Now about smoking- 





and sleeping afterwards 


You can’t hitch sleep to heavy cigars, with 
bedtime near—why try? Give me the milder, 


wiser kind that soorhes. 


Give me my ROBERT BURNS! It is just right 
for me, “last thing’’—soothing and restful always—a 
modern cigar for a moderate and modern type of man. 


Yes, let me close my eyes and revel in its calming, 
aromatic fragrance, feeling its happy, undisturbing 
influence as I take my good-night smoke! 


kK * 


Are you one of those who be- 
lieve that moderation pays in all 
things—yes, in smoking, too? 

Smoke ROBERT BURNS! It 
has the joys of fine Havana flavor 
—without the fuddling effects of 
marked Havana heaviness. 

How is this extraordinary cigar- 
result attained? 

The blend and the curing ex- 





Hane YF ately” 


Sold by thousands 


U. S. and particu- them only after meals. At all other times smoke a mild 
larly by those who cigar. Make it a ROBERT BURNS and your palate and 
display this sign. nerves will both thank you. 


Srrairon & SrormM, Manufacturers, 119 West 40rH Srreer, New York City 





ok * 


plain it. Jts Havana filler gives it 


fine flavor, Our own special cur- 


ing gives that Havana rare mild- 
ness. The neutral Sumatra wrap- 
per helps that mildness. 


Thus ripe and Havana flavored, 
yet soothing, it moves forward with 
the intelligent standards of today 
—a truly modern cigar and better 
even than ever before! 


Remember that Little Bobbie is 
a pocket edition of ROBERT 
BURNS 


caro, Robt Burns 
Fly Little Bobbie 5¢ 


of dealers in the SMOKER’S NOTE 


himself. Price 5c. 





If you must smoke heavy cigars, smoke 


¢ 
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1917—‘‘5-15”’ Five Passengers, 115-inch wheelbase, $1090 Detroit 


Colors: Oriford maroon or Meteor blue with black wheels and gold striping. 


Price $1475 in Canada 





| Now for 1 


Today we announce the 1917 Chalmers models. 

But before I tell about them I want to express a word or two 
of appreciation. 

I stood in the Convention Hall of our plant in Detroit one 
day last November and saw 600 men buy $22,000,000 worth of 
Chalmers cars in 40 minutes. These 600 men were our dealers. 

This was a big year’s work. 

As you read this, just seven months later, these same 600 men 
have delivered the $22,000,000 worth of cars into the hands of 
owners. Our dealers have sold in seven months what we ex- 
pected would take at least twelve months to accomplish. 

I want to thank our organization for the achievement—for 
achievement is the word. Our gain is big—792 per cent in sales 
in a year, And we have with us today just 631 more dealers 
than we had seven months ago—631 who had made envious 
records in distributing other cars. 

These cars today have been run more than 1,000,000 miles. 

They are the 3400 r. p. m. Chalmers models. 

And our service records show a percentage of 99.21 perfect. 


917 


We never have made a car so good. 

So it was only natural that we should build on the 3400 
r. p.m. Chalmers as a basis for our 1917 product. 

We have done so; and we have built the 1917 3400 r. p. m. 
Chalmers in two sizes, that is, in two lengths of wheelbase. 

One is a 115-inch car, the other is a 122-inch car. 

The former carries five passengers. The latter seven. 

On these two wheelbases we have built an extensive series of 
bodies, leaving nothing to be desired in the way of open or en- 
closed types. 

I think they are the most attractive in lines I ever have seen 
as a group either here or abroad. 

But that, perhaps, won't interest quite so many as the star- 
tling prices at which we are enabled to offer them to the public. 

Now you can acquire a really magnificent limousine, or town 
car, or sedan, or a severely modern touring car, for a sum that 
really shocks the imagination. 

But in this statement I wish to turn your attention in particular 
to the extraordinary lines of the car in the illustration. This car is 
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1917—‘‘7-22’” Seven Passengers, 122-inch wheelbase, $1280 Detroit 


Colors; Choice of Chalmers Natural Gray with black band and gold striping; black wheels with gold striping; or Chalmers 
Meteor blue with black band and gold striping: black wheels with gold striping 


Price $1775 in Canada 


Two New 3400 r. p. m. Chalmers, each 
backed by 1,000,000 miles of use 


the 1917 $400 r. p. m. Chalmers—seven passengers—with the 
122-inch wheelbase. 

Note the double cowl, the bonnet line, the tilt of the wind- 
shield. Then, remember, there’s a record of 1,000,000 miles 
behind this car. 

For it embodies almost without change the $400 r. p.m. 
engine in our 1916 models. 

That ear, gentlemen, is a matter of record. There’s no 
arguing its quality. Any car that has survived 1,000,000 miles 
of driving requires litUle arguing for it. It becomes an axiom, a 
thing proven by performance 

Just a word or two about the other 1917 $400 r. p.m. 
Chalmers five passenger —with the 115-inch wheelbase. 

This is the same size as the 1916 car. Our dealers prevailed 
on us to stand pat on size, engine, body, top, wind-shield, tires 
and axles. 

It is, perhaps, just a shade better than its predecessor. We 
couldn’t improve it very much, There was almost nothing to 
make better. 


We have yet to discover a chronic ailment in its anatomy. 

If I had to reduce my opinion about the 1917 3400 r. p. m.’s 
to a few words I would be tempted to say: Tremendous value 
for the money. But that is not the most important thing. What 
I must say is: Extraordinary performance plus rare and dis- 
tinguished beauty. 

I don’t write the English language well enough to tell how 
wonderfully they perform—their marvelous acceleration—their 
extraordinary abilitv—their distinguished look. 

Try five minutes behind the wheel of one and you'll under- 
stand what I mean. 

All our dealers now have the new 1917 
Chalmers in their salesrooms. 


AG 


3400 r. p.m. 





President, 
Chalmers Motor Company 
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Learn to Look 
for this Sign 


—everywhere the sign of a 
reliable dealer in automo- 
bile supplies as well as 
Pennsylvania Oilproof 
Vacuum Cup Tires. 





The Automobile Club of America. 
9,220 and 8,940 miles. 





Vacuum Cup Tires, we confi- 
and 
new 


| & makers of the famous 


dently place our name 
reputation behind the 
Pennsylvania Oilproof 


EBONY TREAD 


A quality casing with black, 
ribbed tread, at a moderate 
price. Guaranteed—per tag at- 
tached—for 


5,000 Miles 








VACUUM CUP 
TIRES 


Only pneumatic tires ever submitted to official mileage test of 
Certified average of nine 
strictly stock casings 6,760 miles, including records of 10,164, 


Direct factory branches and service agencies 
throughout the United States and Canada 







You pay for the 
COTTE Via en tite 
Safety costs 
you nothing 











You now pay practically ordinary prices for Vacuum Cup Tires, and you 
buy more mileage at a time at a lower rate of cost per mile than ever. 


6,000 Miles Guaranteed 


—per warranty tag on each casing 


And you get at no cost guaranteed skid pre- 
vention on slippery pavements, or tires return- 
able at purchase price. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. 


Jeannette, Pa. 


Guaranteed Oilproof. 






















“What Happens After Death” 


This profoundly impertant question was recently 


= 







? 






submitted te a presentative thin se 
a 4 
ley, Sir Hiram Mz an from 


An 
their replies show the variety o 


“The answer of all the ages is not “Nothing,” but ‘Something’ 


after death.’ 


AFTER DEATH 


WHAT? 


‘Death is but the entrance into a fuller life."* 


There is not 
one particle 
of evidence to 
show that we 
live after we 
die.” 








| 
wswers, in the shape of twenty-six highly interesting || 


“essays, are now ready in beck form under the title 
“WHAT HAPPENS AFTER DEATH” be 
@ Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth Avenue,New York @ 


12mo, cloth, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents 











Make your suit last 
longer and keep cleaner 
by always having handy a 


Keep Dirt Off Your Clothes 


Putting 
Suit on 


: phouses,.., 
Sh2 Moron SUIT 


Covers all your clothes from head to 
foot. On ina minute—off in a second. 
Made of strong, olive khaki. One-piece 
over-garment for every use. Roomy, 
washable, durable. ~ 

If your dealer cannot supply you, send 
$2.00, giving chest measure and dealer's 
name. We will send you one direct, pre- 
paid. Money back if not satisfied. (4) 


W. Shanhouse & Sons, Dept. 100, Rockford, Ill. 
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CURRENT POETRY 


NE-of the many gratifying signs of 

the poetic renascence is the publica- 
tion, by the Princeton University Press, of 
‘*‘A Book of Princeton Verse,’ with a 
preface by its editor, Mr. Alfred Noyes, 
who has gone back to England to offer his 
services to his country’s fighting forces. 
The book is almost entirely the work of 
undergraduates still in residence at Prince- 
ton, and all the poems were written during 
the past six years. In his preface, Mr. 
Noyes says: “It is encouraging to find 
younger men at an American university 
developing just those qualities of lucidity, 
order, and proportion which are the first 
essentials of literature, at the very moment 
when the older generations, both in 
Kurope and America, seem ripe for chaos 
in both thought and form.” Perhaps no 
poem in the book more thoroughly justifies 
his high praise than this noble rendering 
of an immemorial theme. 

DAWN 


By GEORGE B. LOGAN, JR. 





His radiant fingers so adorning 
Earth that in silent joy she thrills, 
The ancient day stands every morning 
Above the flowing eastern hills. 
This day the new-born world hath taken 
Within his mantling arms of white, 
And sent her forth by fear unshaken 
To walk among the stars in light. 
Risen with laughter unto leaping, 

His feet untired, undimmed his eyes, 
The old, old day comes up from sleeping, 
Fresh as a flower, for new emprise. 

The curtain of the night is parted 
That once again the day may tread, 

In spotless garments, ways uncharted 
And death a million times is dead 

Slow speechless music robed in splendor 
The deep sky sings eternally, 

With childlike wonderment to render 
Its own unwearied symphony. 

Reborn between the great suns spinning 
Forever where men’s prayers ascend 

God’s day in love hath its beginning, 
And the beginning hath no end. 


From the same interesting volume we 
take this manly lyric. It has the energy 
and precision of one of Macaulay’s ballads. 
KNIGHTS AT RHODES 


RIPPEY STEWART, JR. 


THE 
By GEORGE 

Northward we look across the sea 
The ridges rolling, rolling; 

And southward to the Turkish lines— 
The guns a death-knell tolling. 

Will Genoa not send a fleet, 
Nor yet one lonely galley? 

Will Christendom not lend a hand 
To die in our last rally? 

They stormed the outer wall to-day; 
The end will be to-morrow. 

And not a Christian sword has come 
To aid us in our sorrow 


With Turk before, and sea behind, 
Cut off, betrayed, forsaken 

What, bend we then the knee to grace 
Or meet the fate unshaken’? 

But no! Fight on a greater fight! 
What count our little losses, 

If still against the infidel 
We plant our Christian crosses? 

And this upon our tombstones write— 
Begrudge us not our story 

“They died in fighting Christ's own fight, 
And this alone is glory.” 


The honor of our cloven mail 
What simitar can sever! 

Be men to-day for half an hour, 
And heroes then—forever. 
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Here is a poem by Mr. Noyes himself, 


ich in color and in musie as is everything 


‘hat this poet writes. We take it from 


The Westminster Gazette. 


LANES 
By ALFRED NOYES 
The great roads are all grown over 
That seemed so firm and white 
The deep black forests have buried them. 
How should I walk aright? 
How should I thread these tangled mazes, 
Or grope to that far-off light? 
I stumble round the thickets and they turn me 
Back to the thickets and the night. 


Yet, sometimes, at a word, an elfin password 
(O, thin, deep, sweet with beaded rain), 
There sparkles through a mist of ragged-robin 
An old, lost, April-colored lane, 

That leads me from myself; for at a whisper, 
Where the strong limbs thrust in vain, 

At a breath, if my heart help another heart, 
A path shines out for me again- 


A thin thread, a rambling lane for lovers 
To the dawn of a sky-pure May, 

Where the white dropping flakes wet our faces 
As we lift them to the bloom-bowed spray 

O, Master, should we ask Thee, then, for highroads, 
Or down upon our knees and pray 

That thou wouldst ever lose us in Thy little lanes, 
And lead us by a wandering way? 


From The Westminster Gazette, too, we 
take this striking piece of war-poetry. 
Who would have thought, three years ago, 
to find the name of this pacifist maker of 
fiction attached to a recruiting-appeal? 


ENGLAND TO FREE MEN 
By JOHN GALSWORTHY 


Men of my blood, you English men! 

From misty hill and misty fen, . 
From cot, and town, and plow, and moor, 
Come in-——before I shut the door! 

Into my courtyard paved with stones 
That keep the names, that keep the bones, 
Of none but English men who came 

Free of their lives, to guard my fame. 


I am your native land who bred 

No driven heart, no driven head; 

I fly a flag in every sea 

Round the old Earth, of Liberty! 

I am the Land that boasts a crown: 
The sun comes up, the sun goes down— 
And never men may say of me, 

Mine is a breed that is not free. 


Il have a wreath! My forehead wears 

A hundred leaves—a hundred years 

I never knew the words: ** You must!"’ 
And shall my wreath return to dust? 
Freemen! The door is yet ajar: 

From northern star to southern star, 

O ye who count and ye who delve, 

Come in—before my clock strikes twelve! 


Free verse has not won all poets away 
from the formal rhythms. Here are two 


noteworthy attempts to picture nature 
in the classical manner. The first poem 
appears in the London Spectator, and 


Mr. Jones’s melodious sapphics we find 
in The Poetry Journal. 


ALCAICS 
By J. A. Forr 
Fair falls the sunlight; silvery, shivering 
Like leaves of aspens languidly quivering 
In fitful evening breezes, Ocean 
Slumbers, and stables his angry horses. 
How changed the scene is, soon as the furious 
Waves roar; and upward, fraught with injurious 
Destruction in sublime commotion 
Leap, driven on by almighty forces! 
So round Olympus’ pinnacle towering 
Roared all the Titans, wrathfully showering 
Wild wounds with hate and fury wilder, 
Warring with heav’n in unholy madness. 


| 
| 








1859 


Henry Ward Beecher 
Blamed the profanity 


on 





APoree 


HE famous pulpit orator, 

Henry Ward Beecher was 

once enroute to a National 
church conference. 

During the forenoon one of 
the male members of the party 
excused himself to shave. 

Within a few moments an 
explosion of profanity burst 


KNOWN THE 


WORLD OVER 


the 





shave 


from the dressing room of the 
Pullman. 

“Calm yourselves, friends,” 
called out Beecher, “reserve 
your judgment: I shaved with 
that same unstropped razor 
this morning myself.” 

The great Beecher, who be- 
lieved in saving time and who 
preached cleanliness as a 
means of grace, would have 
been quick to appreciate the 
Gillette Safety Razor. 

Famous preachers, prelates, 
lecturers, public men the wor!d 
over, are Gillette users. They 
must shave frequently and the 
quick, cool, velvet-smooth Gil- 
lette shave is a daily comfort 


and convenience. 

A Gillette shave is safe and sanitary. 
It is velvet-smooth, no matter how wiry the 
beard or tender the skin. Adjust the 
handle for a light or aclose shave. Akeen, 
fresh blade is always ready. No stropping 
—no honing. Price $5 to $50. Blades 
50c. to $1 the packet. Dealers everywhere. 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 








STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority quickly becomes 


plain te the man «rc weman who investigates. 




















30 Days’ Free Trial 


Direct to you at factory prices. 
utiful, sanitary. Ename 
snowy-white inside and out; re- 
volving shelves, cork cushioned 
doors and covers. New attach- 
ment for ice-cold drinking water. 
=asy payment plan. 
Freight prepaid. 


hite Frost 
frigerator 


Awarded Gold Medal at 






Panama - Pacific Exposi- 
tion—the only refrigerator 
ve thi Used 


to recei . 
by U. S. Govt. Write to-day 
for handsome free catalog. 


Jackson, Michigan 





Dept. DIO 









le know you have 
machine you can before fe 
DELIVERED te on @| iene 
aaa 
FACTORY ny 2” 
Wh ments and values never before 
} our 
bicycles, 
= wonderful new and terms, 
DO NOT BUY a bicycie, tires or sundries, until! 
you write and learn what we will do for you. A 
postal card brings everything—write it now. 
MEAD Cy 


CLE CO., DEFT.F172CHICAGO 














A Whitaker Steel Garage will pay for itself over 
and over again in low insurance. Absolute pro- 
tection of your car from fire and theft. All sizes 


at reasonable cost—shipped ready to put 


up without a carpenter. Write for free 
book, “Where to Keep 
the Car.” 
Whitaker-Glessner Co. 
Dept. D, Portsmouth, O. 





1860 


A Useful Pair 


Watdsnian” s Ideals 


One is a Lever Self- Filler, 
which is for general use; the 
other is a Safety, which is for 
women, sportsmen, or stu- 
dents. The Self-Filler can be 
refilled almost instantly. The 
Safety can be carried upside 

down, sideways, anyway, 

and cannot spiil. There 
are many important 
contributory features 
in Waterman’s Ideals 
which are in keeping 
with the superior 

writing qualities of 

the pen. 


Waterman's 
Ideal 
fountain Pen 


VOID the little irritations 
in writing which often 
prove disastrous. Waterman’s 
Ideals are giving good service 
in every land of the universe. 
They never irritate. Smooth 
flowing and easy writing. In 
the pen world they maintain 
their original prestige. Every 
writing characteristic can be 
exactly and lastingly fitted. 
Back of Waterman's Ideals is the 


largest fountain pen organization in 
the world and the widest service. 


Ask for this pen by name 


At Your Local Dealers 


Prices $2.50, $4.00, $5.00 to $150.00 


Folder on request. Avoid substitutes. 


L. E. Waterman Company, New York, N.Y. 

24 School St.. Boston 115 So. Clark St., Chicago 

17 Stockton St., ae Francisco’ 

107 Notre Dame Si ae Montr - 

Kingsway, London 22 Rue Augustine, Pari 
Ave. ae Mayo 1364, Gaon Aires 
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Yet shall the same gods, swiftly victorious 
O’er those, again show power as glorious, 
And win the waves once more to milder 
Mood, till they twinkle in dimpled gladness. 


THE HILLS 

By THOMAS S. JONES, JR. 
Through the twilight faint winds will ever waken 
Ghostly trees adream in the frosty silence, 
And the last red streaks of the winter sunset 
Fade into ashes. 
White above the lake and the leafless willows, 
Cold and silver starglow, the full moon risen; 
White the air will grow with a fleece of snowflakes 
Silently falling. 
This pale dream of lonely and haunted beauty 
Evermore will come in the dusk of winter 
From the hills of youth, as a ghost unbidden 
Out of the twilight. 


The June issue of The Poetry Review of 
America fulfils the hopes aroused by the 
first issue of that publication. The poetry 
and the critical essays which it contains 
indicate discernment on the part of its 
editors, as well as talent on the part of its 
contributors. We have selected for quota- 
tion these eight beautiful lines, and we 
desire to call special attention to the 
felicitous phrasing of the second stanza. 


GOOD COMPANY 
By KARLE WILSON BAKER 
To-day I have grown taller from walking with the 
trees 
The seven sister-poplars who go softly in a line; 
And I think my heart is whiter for its parley with 
a star 
That trembled out at nightfall and hung 
the pine. 


above 


call-note of a redbird from the cedars in 
the dusk 

Woke his happy 
free and fine; 

And a sudden angel beckoned from a column of 
blue smoke— 

Lord, who am I that they should stoop 


holy folk of ‘Thine? 


The 


mate within me to an answer 


these 


These two, of Horace Holley, in the June 
Forum, sound the age-old idea of pantheism 
with a modern note of expression: 


ORCHARD 
By Horace HOLLeYy 


I stood within an orchard during rain 
Uncovering to the drops my aching brow: 
O joyous fancy, to imagine now 

I slip, with trees and clouds, the social chain, 
Alone with nature, naught to lose or gain 
Nor even to become; no, just to be 

A moment’s personal essence, wholly free 
From needs that mold the heart to forms of pain. 
Arise, I cried, and celebrate the hour! 
Acclaim serener gladness; if it fail, 

New courage, nobler vision, will survive 
That I have known my kinship to the flower, 
My brotherhood with rain, and in this vale 
Have been a moment’s friend to all alive. 


INVOCATION 
By Horace HOLLEY 


O God who shatterest every heart at last 
And every mind and body, unaghast 

Molding from spended hearts a purer heart, 
From weary minds a hopefuller mind, to start 
Renewed desire upon the way of love; 

O God, take all, as thou .=hast taken of 

My all so often, yet before I turn 

Silent as earth and water, grant I burn 

One beacon in this cloudy world of strife! 
With all my life I reach to more than life— 
Yea, ere I mingle with anonymous earth 

Give me to spell this passion’s passionate worth 
Upon some visible, lasting monument! 

Let not my rapture with my blood be spent, 
But seizing light and movement, ever stay 

A star against the dawn of perfect day. 





PERSONAL GLIMPSES 





VARIED HUES OF HUGHES 
‘6 HAT is the strangest man I ever 

met,”’ said a notorious Albany poli- 
tician of the Republican Presidential 
candidate when he was Governor of the 
Empire State. ‘‘ You can’t make any sort 
of a trade with him; 
him on the side of personal advantage; you 
‘an't seem to touch his political ambition. 
the fool simply does 
right the Rigidity and 
frigidity sometimes go together, and an 
orator in the Convention 
linked him with Mr. the Vice- 
Presidential tribute to 
the Aretie Circle.” 
that he has a broad layer of humanity 
beneath the ice, and that there is a good 
deal of the home-body about this quiet 
figure whom the Republicans have chosen 
to lead back The 
Newark Star-Eagle says of him: 

They used to refer to Hughes as an 
icicle, but that isn’t done any more 
People know he isn’t. His emotions, how- 
ever, are never on the surface. He reads 
the Bible; he smokes, sometimes, cigars, 
and often a pipe; he is no teetotaler. He 
likes hard work, dogs, and music. He’s a 
good deal of a joker in a deaconish sort of 


you can’t approach 


He is beyond me; 


” 


whole time! 
Progressive 
Fairbanks, 
nominee, as “‘a 
Nevertheless, we read 


them into power. 


way; sometimes among his intimates he 
grows almost boyish. Pete, a mongrel 
dog, nearly always ate in the Executive 


Mansion dining-room at Albany. 

Some called Hughes narrow; but they 
say in Washington that the jurist has 
broadened as his whiskers have reduced 
their spread. 

“That animated feather-duster,’”’ a term 
applied by his opponent, William R. Hearst, 
elected Charles E. Hughes Governor of 
New York. And even that fatal mis- 
speech of the New York editor changed the 
result by so slight a margin that on election 
night, Hughes, believing he was defeated, 
said to his wife: 

““My dear, I congratulate you. You 
have escaped two years of genteel poverty 
at Albany.” 

It was a jest, of course, but still it was 
Hughes to a T. He didn’t particularly 
want the job and he didn’t particularly care 
if the people didn’t want him to have it. 

He didn’t ‘‘reward”’ the men who had 
worked for his election—and, in fact, there 
weren't many. Hughes regarded their 
efforts as voluntary, undertaken without 
an eye to advancement or a pat on the 
back. He hadn’t requested their help. He 
never asked a favor. That, also, is Hughes 
toa T. P 

He’s not a politician. 
to kiss strange babies. When President 
Taft sent him to the Supreme Court 
Hughes took the job “for life or good 
hehavior’’—and to all appearance he has 


He doesn’t like 


seemed perfectly willing to stay there. 
True, he never actually said, ‘I won't 
accept the nomination for the Presi- 


” 


and this fact 





dency if it is offered to me 





OF BRAINS 


1GARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST.— 
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Whale of al-tonTruc 


The Delivery Car You Would Expect 
Chicago Preumartictoo Company fo Build 


ERE’S a one-ton truck with Power and Performance written all over it—a truck that’s 
made a record showing for Big Business and Small in the last eight years all over 
America. The Little Giant One-Ton Truck—product of an $11,000,000 concern— 

represents the highest development of modern engineering applied to truck-design—supreme 
attainment in construction—marks the solution of 75% of present-day delivery problems. 





Little Giant Dominates the One-Ton Field 


on actual results—long years of racking tests in this 
country and abroad. It stands supreme, not merely 
because, part by part, it represents the units that have 


Backed by An $11,000,000 Guarantee 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, with capital and resources of 
over $11,000,000, stands back of every Little Giant Truck and its 
performance. Its guarantee protects you absolutely. This is a 
twenty-two-year-old concern with more than 25,000 active customers. 








Its business reputation is at stake on Little Giant Service. 


Little Giant ‘‘Help-the-Owner’’ Department 


Whether your business is large or small—your loads heavy or light— 
your hauling distance long or short—road conditions favorable or 
otherwise—put your problems up to the Little Giant ‘‘Help-the- 
Owner’? Department. Write today for the complete story— 


“‘ Making Deliveries Deliver Profits ” 


a practical common-sense help-book on transportation problems cover- 
ing avariety of businesses. There are facts—figures—in this book of real 
vital value to you. 
Clip and mail the 
coypon below and 


proved most enduring in the test of time, but because 
of Individuality—genuine distinction—perfect unity 
of every factor that makes for truck supremacy. 


The picture shows Model 15 1-ton capacity, Worm Drive, Chassis 


Price—$1500. It has generous 138-inch wheel-base; Continental 
Motor; Ejisemann high-tension magneto; Schebler carburetor; 
Multiple Disc Clutch; Timken bearings; Tires, pneumatic, 34x43 
front, solid 34x33 single rear. Complete chassis equipment. Special 
bodies to order. 

We recommend the style of truck and type of final drive that best fit 
your locality and your needs. The Little Giant line includes: 
Model 15— 1-ton Worm Drive— Chassis Price, $1500 


. era are THIS COUPON «= a= ae cous 
Model H— 1-ton Chain Drive— . . Chassis Price, $1400 


L. D. 6-24 


Model H—1}-ton Chain Drive— Chassis Price, $1500 foctpaid by retwn 4 SEND THE BOOK 
Model 16— 2-ton Worm Drive— . Chassis Price, $2500 mail. Address— | “Making Deliveries Deliver Profits” without 
§ obligation on my part. At present I am using 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company Ds cdeakh ..(number and make of) Trucks, 
ee capacity or.....horses and . wagons. 
Dept. G, 1615 Michigan Ave., Chicago Average length of haul... My line of 
239 West 50th Street, New York I business is. . . . hwo Fhe 
Boston, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit, New York, Philadelphia, Washington, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Montreal Name 
. - . *,° Firm. 
Dealers—Write or Wire for Our Exceptional Proposition , |,)) 
5 44 
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You will probably never care 
to drive across the continent 
in 7 days 11 hours 52 minutes. 
But it is intensely gratifying 
to know that you have a car 
which possesses the stamina 
to withstand such an ordeal 
and finish essentially as good 
a car as when it started. 


At 12.01 A. M. Monday, May 8, 1916, Erwin G. Baker and Wm. F. Sturm started from the Court House 
at Los Angeles, Calif., in a fully equipped standard Eight-Cylinder Cadillac Roadster. They crossed the moun- 
tains of California, the Mohave Desert, the dry washes of Arizona, the winding trails of New Mexico, the washed- 
out roads of southeastern Colorado, the plains of Kansas, through hub-deep mud in Missouri, across Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio and the mountains of Pennsylvania, across New Jersey and into New York City, arriving at Times 
Square at 2.53 P. M. Monday, May 15. The one driver, with the one companion, in the one car, drove 3371.8 
miles in 7 days, 11 hours and 52 minutes. They bettered their previous record made in another make of car, by 
3 days, 19 hours and 23 minutes. ' 
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was used principally by the forces that 
didn’t want him nominated. 

His middle name, which is Evans, 
should be System—for that’s the key-note 
of his life. He may have been a mystery 
to the world at large, but he never was a 
mystery to Charles Evans Hughes. 

His father was a Baptist minister; 
Hughes himself looks something like a 
preacher. His whiskers aren’t so sweeping 
now as they were when he defeated Hearst 
for Governor of New York; they're more 
orderly and systematic. 


Those whiskers! Every cartoonist from 
Portland, Maine, to Portland, Oregon, has 
delighted in those facial ornaments. It is 
so easy to cartoon a man with a beard. 
But they have another distinction, accord- 
ing to the Cleveland Plain Dealer, which 
pronounces them defiers of Supreme-Court 


tradition. We are told: 


From one end of the land to the other 
they are familiar—the whiskers of Charles 
Evans Hughes. And they deserve some- 
thing of fame for having upset a Supreme- 
Court tradition. 

When the then Governor of New York 
was named to the Supreme Court, his 
home State first of all inquired, ‘‘ Will he 
lose his whiskers?”’ 

For it was an unwritten law of the 
Supreme Court that none might sit on the 
bench of associate justices with facial hair 
adornment. There had been one or two 
exceptions, but the innovators didn’t have 
a comfortable time of it. When the late 
Justice Brewer, whom Justice Hughes suc- 
ceeded,, went to the Supreme Bench, he 
wore a splendid crop of whiskers, but 
quickly removed them when given a 
broad hint. 

But Justice Hughes kept his whiskers. 
He was on the bench nearly six years, and 
in all that time there never was even a 
rumor that the beard was to go. 


Justice Hughes, or Mr. Hughes as he is 
now, upset a good many traditions in his 
career from the time he was three and a 
half vears old, when he was able toread. In 
fact, his life seems to be a series of achieve- 
different 
grow to expect from a boy, a college youth, 
a young lawyer, and a political leader. The 
Detroit News-Tribune gives a picturesque 


ments of a sort from what we 


sketch of his career. We read, in part: 

In his way, Justice Hughes was some- 
what of an ‘‘infant prodigy.” 

The early anecdotes of Mr. Hughes, 
as a rule, have to do with his marvelous 
precocity. When a child many who came 
in contact with him predicted a remarkable 
future. He could read when he was three 
and a half years old. At the age of five 
he complained to his father that he was 
making no progress at school, because the 
teacher went over and over the things he 
already knew, and he submitted to his 
father a paper entitled ‘Charles E. 
Hughes’s Plan of Study.”” The paper con- 
tained a definite plan of study, with the 
subjects carefully divided and put for 
fixt hours and days. Later, when at school, 
he was permitted several times to pass 
from one class to a higher grade without 
examinations or the completion of his 
term, so obvious was his superiority. 


After some early education in the 


Newark and New York schools, he en- 
tered what is now Colgate University. He 
stayed there only a year, going to Brown 
and entering as a sophomore. He was 
graduated from Brown when a little over 
eighteen years old. 

College-mates still talk of the as ound- 
ing ease with which he got high standing 
in his studies. He always had time for 
reading, both serious and frivolous, and 
for college pranks, still he won prizes at 
graduation. He was editor of the college 
paper and got a lot of fun out of the job. 
By this time he had attained his present 
stature of more than six fect and was fairly 
well knit and vigorous. 


The New York American, which fought 
him bitterly in all his political campaigns, 
cuts in with a sharp comment on his per- 
sonality as a youth. It contains a hint 
as to why he forged ahead, and why the 
office is now seeking the man. We read: 

In his youth he must have been a bit 
unpopular. What boy could really like 
another boy who at the unruly age had 
pledged his word—as Charles E. Hughes 
did—to his Baptist father never to read 
a novel till he kad gone through college? 
That father, to he sure, was a Baptist 
minister, who hailed from Monmouth- 
shire. But even so— 

Well, young Hughes kept his promise! 

Later on, when he had ground his 
way by terrific effort from vulgar fractions 
(which he is said to have mastered in his 
nursery at the age of seven) to the myste- 
ries of the law, he showed equal constancy. 
At a time when most young men of flesh 
and blood are apt to be impressionable, 
he stuck to work and to the study of dry 
facts with such persistency that he seldom 
if ever called on the young lady to whom 
he was engaged and whom he married. 

It is told of Hughes that after graduation 
from Brown University he went to Delhi, 
N. Y., to teach Greek and mathematics. 
He was engaged by letter, and when he 
presented himself to the principal for the 
position, he was so young and so inexperi- 
enced-looking that that worthy individual 


was for a moment taken back. As The 
Plain Dealer puts it: 
The professor looked pained when 


Hughes announced his name and mission, 
and for a time the young man thought that 
he was to be rejected. He was appointed, 
however, the professor saying, doubtfully: 
**My dear young man, there is no doubt 
about your ability to teach the branches 
for which you have been engaged, but how 
do you expect to rule the young gentle- 
men who will come under your charge? 
You have no more beard than an egg and 


lack the physique which is sometimes 
necessary in controlling the effervescent 


spirits of a class of young men.” 


He remained teaching only a short time, 
then returned to New York to 
Columbia University, where he prepared 


and went 
for the bar. From then onward he was 
impelled with the sole idea of becoming a 
good lawyer. In his own life he exempli- 
fied the creed he had once announced: ‘I 
believe in work, hard work, and long hours 


of work.’ And perhaps the secret of his 
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That's the story of many a day, 
is it not? 

Most folks need laxatives, and 
bran is Nature’s form. 

In Pettijohn’s a wealth of flaked 
bran is hidden in a morning dainty. 
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the after-effect comes from bran. 

Try it afew days. You will enjoy 
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This marvellous mineral, J-M Asbestos, 
possesses all the protectiv € properties re- 
quired to roof worth-while buildings 
office buildings or homes, farm buildings 
or factories, i 

Johns-Manville Asbestos is practically in- 
destructible. 
earth, it is proof against most acids, fire, 
water, heat and cold. 
your roofing it combines with these prop- 
erties a maximum of economy in service, 
never requiring painting or coating. 
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Asbestos Built-Up Roofing 
roofs, J-M Asbestos Ready Roofing—for 
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By H. Ommundsen, G.M., G.C., and E. H. Robinson 


A full and authoritative work by two of the 
best known experts. Part I treats of the be- 
ginning of the rifle as a sporting, and then as 
a war weapon; it traces the evolution of the 
modern weapon of precision with a com- 
pleteness that has never before been attempted. 
It presents a careful study of the history of 
rifles and ammunition with many photographs 
and diagrams. It deals exhaustively with the 
military rifles and ammunition ofall the pow- 
ers. Part II deals with the practical side of 
shooting on the range, in the field, and in war. 
Abstruse problems in rifle fire have been 
treated with a clarity which will make them 
easily understood by the non-technical reader. 

A big, thick book profusely illustrated. 335 pp. $6.00 net. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-60 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y 
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(as easy to use as to say) 


takes all the odor 
out of perspiration 


Hot-weather embarrassment is easy 
to prevent. A touch of “Mum” here 
and_ there, keeps the body fresh and 
sweet from bath to bath. 

““Mum” is a snow-white disappearing 





| cream that neutralizes all odors of per- 


spiration and other body excretions. 
Does not check perspiration—that 


| would be harmful. 


25c-sold by 9 out of 10 drug- and department-stores. 
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suecess is his ability to work long hours. 
Until nominated ‘or Governor he made it a 
point to be at his law office shortly after 
nine o’clock, and frequently remained 
until after seven. Night after night, we 
are told, he used to work in his library 
at his home, and during the gas investiga- 
tion he rarely retired till midnight. 

But he still found time to play. He was 
always an enthusiastic golfer, altho he 
admits he is not much of a player. And 
in the summers he has made several trips 
to Europe, where the natives of France 
and Switzerland know him chiefly as a 
redoubtable mountain-climber. 

In 1895, Hughes took his first step in 
public life, when the Stevens Legislative 
Commission was investigating the Con- 
solidated Gas Company of New York. The 
Detroit News-Tribune continues, telling of 
his career: 

While the investigation he conducted 
resulted in the New York ‘‘80-cent gas 
bill,”’ its chief interest outside of the State 
of New York was that it marked him as the 
proper man to conduct the life-insurance 
investigation. 

Hughes’s first step in national promi- 
nence was his work in the New York life- 
insurance investigation in 1905, which 
effected a reorganization of the big stock 
companies and showed the tremendous 
abuses to which these were put. His work 
was remarkable, as he was called on ‘“‘to 
put life in dead figures,’’ to unravel com- 
plicated transactions. 

His investigations disclosed that the 
offices in the companies were largely kept 
in the families of a few men. In one 
corporation five members of a single 
family divided $239,000 in salaries alone. 
All the ‘“‘fat jobs’’ were kept for insiders, 
and the directors failed almost entirely 
to perform their functions. 

Excessive loans, participation in pools and 
stock transactions unlawful for the compa- 
nies, and use of enormous sums for writing 
new business were also findings against the 
companies. The ramifications extended to 
New York banks, interlocking with trust 
companies and minor corporations. 

The most sensational matter brought 
out was the political activity of the com- 
panies. A house was maintained at 
Albany by Andrew C. Fields, the cost 
being charged to legal expenses. Contri- 
butions to the campaign funds of both 
parties were chown, and huge sums were 
paid to lawyers and legislators as legal 
expenses in influencing legislation and 
obtaining favorable court decisions. 

This evidence was brought out by pains- 
taking examination of many witnesses, 
an enormous mass of statistics, books, and 
checks, all perfectly proper from an ac- 
countant’s standard. It was Mr. Hughes’s 
work to discover what each transaction 
meant, and his remarkable ability and the 
nature of the disclosures at once brought 
him into prominence. 

During the height of the inquiry, he 
was offered the Republican nomination for 
Mayor of New York, but declined. He 
did not-run for elective office till 1906, when 
he was elected Governor of New York, 
being the only Republican on the ticket 
to win. 


We read on in The Plain Dealer: 


““Twentieth -century Roundhead”’ was 
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a name applied to Hughes when Governor 
of New York by a political observer of 
that State, who said: 

“We have been living in an era of 
Cavalier heroes—Roosevelt, Jerome, and 
their kind have reproduced someth ng of 
the spirit and the personal charm of the 
Prince Ruperts of other days. Governor 
Hughes, on the contrary, represents the 
twentieth-century Roundhead.” 

Had they appreciated that fact in advance, 
Republican politicians of the State, famil- 
iar only with ‘‘organization”’ tactics, would 
have been saved some early embarrassments. 

Hughes wouldn't let the politicians get 
confidential with him. Some tried it at 
first, sidling up to him in his office. Hughes 
stopt this one day, however, by shouting 
to one of his callers: 

‘** Louder, please.” 

**But, Governor,” stammered the visitor, 
‘this is a private matter and I do not want 
everybody to hear it.” 

‘*But I thought it was State business,” 
interrupted the Governor. 

“So it is, Governor.” 

“Then out with it.” 





achievements as Governor of New York 
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As Governor he served two terms, being | “‘Here’s the Emerson Nameplate 
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Whiie Governor of New York, Hughes | The Emerson Electric Mfg. Co., 2032 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
was appointed to the Supreme Bench, | 
October 1, 1910. He was then forty-eight | 
vears old and the youngest man in the 
nation’s highest court. Since that time 
he has been constantly spoken of as a 
Presidential possibility, tho he has never 
made any effort to gain, or exprest a desire 
for, the nomination. 

Justice Hughes has been accused of 
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companionable qualities. His career, how- | 7 | 
ever, has lacked personal color. His se S 
grasp on problems of the greatest magni- 
tude shown in the insurance investigation 
is held to have created a myth of intel- | 
lectual aloofness which his two terms as | 
Governor of New York did not entirely | 
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campaigner both in his two fights for 
Governorship and in the Taft Presidential 
campaign in 1908, where he stumped the 
West for the national candidate, at 
intervals in his own battle. 





SWEARING-IN THE MILITIA 


NE of the most vivid and racy pictures 

of a phase of the present border cam- 
paign that the war has afforded is given by 
a correspondent for the Dallas News, who 
deseribes the scenes when the Texas State 
Militia was put through the process of 
swearing allegiance to the flag, and thus 
becoming an official part of the Army. 
There were all types of men—farmers from 
the back country, browned students from 
State University, 
men, thin, tired business 
cities—all bent on the same purpose, all 


hard-faced ranch- 
the 


the 
men from 


eager to get into the conflict. 

And no more varied was their type than 
the 
wore sweaters, 

Some, 
were wrapt in blankets, all their 


their costume. Some were drest in 


regular uniforms, some 


some just civilian clothes. strange 
to say, 
regular clothing being still water-logged 
from the great storm of the night before. 
There were caps of all degrees of respect- 
ability and repair, there were derby hats, 
and straws. 

The Dallas artillerymen sang songs as 
they stood at their ease waiting their turns, 
and the delegation from the university 


naturally could not repress their spirits 
entirely—they had to emit their favorite 
yell at stated intervals. To quote the 
report: 

They were from the office, the store, 


the farm, the college; from the plains and 
from the piny woods; from-the cotton- 
belt and from the rice country; from the 
eattle-ranges and from the oil-fields. They 
were from Texas. And one and all they 
marched out on the muddy field and held 
their right hands high—and their heads, 
too—and they swore a solemn oath to 
defend the flag of the United States against 
all enemies, subjecting themselves to the 
orders of the President and the duly con- 
stituted military authorities, for the cur- 
rent terms of their enlistments or commis- 
sions, unless sooner relieved. 

And it was a wonderfully inspiring thing, 
this mustering of the Texas militia into the 
service of the United States. They had 
taken the same obligations, substantially 
if not actually, upon entering the Guard; 
but not with this ceremony and not with 
the public eye centered upon them. So 
it was inspiring and it was impressive—as 
it must always be when men of any nation 
obligate themselves before their God and 
upon their honor to die for their flag if 
need be ' 

Of course. no one thinks these boys will 
have to do that. They’ll go to the border 
and breathe a lot of sand, and that may 
be the end of it. But they’ve ‘‘declared 
themselves.”” They’ve walked right up to 
Uncle Samuel, face to face, and told him 
he could count on them. That’s what 
they’ve done—whether they have to make 
good or not. 
| “Oh, we'll all fight if we have to,” 














you | a streak of yellow, 
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hear the civilian say on every hand. But 
the lads of the Texas Militia at Camp 
Wilson haven’t waited for a ‘‘have to”; 
they’re getting their training now. They’l) 
know how to fight if the time ever comes— 
and their theory is that if enough men 
know how, that time will never come. 


With swift, 
writer paints in the scene 
ment, with the flag fluttering far down the 
field from the tall pole, the long, neat rows 
of brown tents edging the company streets, 
which — stretch black and 
after the continued rains. And above it 

the 
pointing to the sky that hangs 


characterizing strokes the 
at the encamp- 


away boggy 


all tower twin steel fingers of the 
wireless, 
leaden above them. 

Then comes the largest Company in the 


with 136 men and officers. There 


camp, 
were originally 137 men, but one has re- 
fused to enlist, and he sits apart on the 


parade-grounds, squatting on his heels, 
wearing a faded serge suit and no collar, 
and twirling nervously an old Panama hat. 
None of his companions will look at him. 
We read again: 

Near by some _ military 
regulars from the post—are 
shaping the ditches around an 
tent. 

“That’s right! 


prisoners— 
sullenly re- 
officer’s 


Enlist and fight for your 
country!’’ sneers one, lunging savagely 
with his spade. ‘‘You see how we are 
fighting?’ The man had a villainous face 
and spoke with a rasp that repelled. It 
seemed to nettle the man who hadn’t 
signed. He jumped up suddenly. 

**Hey, Cap,” he called familiarly to the 
company-commander. ‘I want to go in!” 

“Your name has been scratched off the 
roll,’ ’ the officer replied. 

“Can't it be put back on?” 

eagerly. 


he asked 


““Yes—it can be.”’” There was a pause. 
“I want to go,” said the man. ‘I want 
to go.” 


The company stood in line waiting, and 
his name went back on the rolls, and a 
ripple of subdued applause—for they were 
at attention—went down the eolumn. 
The prisoner continued digging the ditch 
sullenly. 

And then the Port Arthur Company was 
mustered in—137 men on the rolls and 
137 men in line, including a six-footer in 
a blue-serge suit and a faded Panama hat. 

\ day or two ago some half-dozen men 
in a certain company became possest of 
an idea that they were to ‘‘enlist in the 
regular Army” for a three-year period, 
with a four-year reserve, and they decided 
to balk. (What each militiaman has done 
is to enlist for his unexpired term in the 
militia in United States service. If his 
militia enlistment has two months to run 
he has enlisted for two months; if it has 
two years to run he has enlisted for two 
years, etc.—unless sooner discharged.) In 
any event these men decided they would 
refuse to be mustered in, and so proclaimed 
to their fellows. Word of it came to one 
of the lieutenants. He walked down the 
company street after mess one night. 

**T just have this to say,” he told the 
men as he came to them—not making a 
speech or anything of that kind, but 
talking quite informally. ‘I just want to 
say that if any man in this company shows 
I don’t want him to 
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Tires that do not manufacture Vibration 





Shoemakers, first ‘Carpeted the 
Earth with Leather.” 

That “Miracle” he performed by the in- 
telligent device of putting leather soles under 
the King’s feet. 

The Pneumatic Tire went him one better, 
by ‘Carpeting the Earth” with a soundless, 
vibrationless, Cushion of Compressed Air. 

Without that vibrationless “riding on 
Air,”’ Motoring never could have become the 
Luxurious Sensation which has made it the 
World’s greatest outdoor attraction,—a de- 
lightful soaring over cushioned roads, instead 
of merely driving over them with jolt and jar 
transmitted from every pebble and rut. 

This “Pneumatic” quality in a Tire, then, 
is its most VALUABLE characteristic, pro- 
ducing a result which chiefly justifies the total 
expense of Car-Ownership. 


S; CRISPIN, patron Saint of the 


HY then, should Car Owners 

tolerate Tires in which the Fabric 

is so many-layered as to render 
them stiff, thick, slow in action, and no longer 
truly Pneumatic. 

—Tires that are “‘ Muscle-bound,”’ and so 
cannot flexibly negotiate the myriad pebbles, 
and minor road ruts, in order to absorb 
Vibration? 

—Why should Car Owners pay additional 
for * *“Semi-Pneumatic’’ ’ Tires, which also have 

pebbles,” and “‘ruts” of Rubber deliberately 
MOULDED ON TO THEM in the form of 
unbridged projections? 

Why should the Car Owner equip his Car 
to deliberately manufacture Vibration, even 
on the smoothest roads, by bounding from one 
unbridged Non-skid tread projection to an- 
other, as from pebble to pebble and from 
rut to rut? 


BSERVE—in Diamond Tires, as 

O pictured above, the skillful bridg- 

ing of the Squegee, (Non-Skid) 

Tread grips, to conserve Pneumatic smoothness 
of running. 

Observe that these bridged Non-skid 
grips, while guarding against Side-skid, or 
Forward-Skid, in Mud, Snow, or Slippery 
places, do not manufacture Vibration them- 
selves. 

Observe, too, that this efficient Diamond 

“‘Squegee” tread enormously strengthens the 
Tire, by its bridged construction, avoiding 
thereby that uneven pressure, in spots, which 
tends to separate layers of Fabric. 


4 Sd + 


IAMOND Tires are TRUE Pneu- 
matic Tires. 
*Springy, Flexible, Buoyant, 
Vibrationless and Power-Increasing (which 
means Gasolene-saving, t 00). 

Their black “‘ Velvet” rubber Treads are 
deliberately made Sireichy, Strong, and 
Clingy, so that they may freely and flexibly 
"i —— the myriad small obstacles on the 
roa 

—Obstacles which might cut into stiffer 
and slower Tires, while injuriously jarring the 
Car Mechanism, and uncomfortably jolting 
the Car Occupants, at every pebble and rut. 

Ride, even once, on 1916 “ Velvet’’ Rub- 
ber DIAMOND Tires, and note a new 
satisfaction in Motoring. 

—More teady Response - to - Power,— 
more Liveliness in action,—further Coasting 
capacity, and the greatest travel-range, for 
each Dollar invested in Tires, that Tires have 
ever given you. 

Then compare the moderate fair-listed 
prices of these nimble, long-lived, Diamond 
Tires, with what you must pay for heavy 
“‘Muscle-bound”’ Tires, that have NOT the 
luxurious PNEUMATIC quality of Diamond 


Squegees. 


SQUEGEE 
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Here is that Superb One-Piece Porcelain 
Lined Refrigerator—the pride of every 
housekeeper—with the seamless, scratch- 
less, dish like lining, brought CLEAR 
AROUND THE DOOR FRAME the 
genuine 


LEONARD CLEANABLE 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. ! 


made of one piece of real porcelain enamel on steel. 

Keeps food in ice cold fresh circulating air. 
Made in the largest refrigerator factory in the 
world. Can be cleaned in five minutes, sanitary, 
and safe. Ten Walls to save the ice. Automatic 
Trigger Locks hold the doors absolutely tight. 


Awarded Highest Honors at Panama Exposition 


Approved by Good Housekeeping Institute 
and all Purchasers 


Furnished in Ash, Oak or Porcelain Cases. 
50 styles from $16.50 up. Style shown is No. 
4405, size 34x20x47, price $35.00. Freight pre- 
paid as far as the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. 
Money-Back guarantee. It is truly like a ‘“‘clean 
china dish,” with no cracks or crevices in which 
dirt and grease can collect. 

While the Leonard Cleanable Refrigerator is 
for private use, it is possessed of the power of 
doing a public service. It will inspire you to 
live a little better, have more comfort, more con- 
venience, more ambition. That is growth and 
uplift. Write for catalogue today. Ask for sam- 
ple of the Porcelain and I'll mail my booklet, 
“Care of Refrigerator,” all free. Address C. H. 

, President. 


Grand Rapids Refrigerator Company 
133 Clyde Park Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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White will enhance the beauty ot\ 
c A your garden and provide you 
omen with song, if you will furnish 
Bird them a few necessary drops of 
Bath water. We supply everything 
$1 1.00 to attract our native birds and 
¢ will cheerfully mail our illus- 
. 0. b. trated folder of Bird Houses, 
Chicago etc., to your address. Most 
successful and artistic Bird 
sicues in America. Write 
oday. 
CHICAGO 
BIRD HOUSE CO., 
Formerly 


E. E. Edmanson & Co. 
627 S. Norton St., 





Chicago, Illinois. 














TOURIST | 


Li SHOVEL 


car” Weee’s te the haved that that the tourist 

needs! Digs your car out of 
the mud. Telescopes from 
_ long-handled shovel 












The to compact size. 
Ideal Fits tool-kit or 
Tourist door pocket 


Shovel is all- 
steel-strongest 
and most durable 
made. Nickel plated 
finish. 


of your 
» car. 





Price $2.00 
Ask Your Dealer or Write Us 
Dealers Supplied Through Jobbing Trade 
IDEAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
North Kansas City, Mo. 











ever speak to me again back home— 
because I surely don’t intend to speak to 
him. I don’t want him even to look at 
me on the street. I don’t want to have 
anything to do with him, and I don’t want 
my friends to associate with him either. 
If there’s one thing I despise it’s a quitter.” 
They thought it over and secured more 
accurate information about the terms of 
enlistment, and when the time came for 
this company to go in it marched to the 
recruiting-office 100 per cent. strong. 
Even in the one company where refusal 
to be mustered in could not be changed, 
it is best, perhaps, to attribute it to mis- 
understanding. Certainly, in the first days 
of the camp, there was considerable con- 
fusion regarding the mustering-in, and the 
mistaken idea that they were ‘“‘going in 
the regular Army”’ gained some ground. 
But most of the men know just exactly 
what they are doing—and why they are 
doing it. A non-commissioned officer, 
whose pay as such is a small part of what 
he would be earning at his home in one of 
the large cities of the State, sat in his tent 
scraping the mud from his army shoes. 
“As far as money is concerned I’m a 
big loser on this deal,’’ he said. ‘‘I’m 
doing this because I’ve reached the de- 
liberate conclusion that if I don’t do it and 
if lots of fellows like myself don’t do it, 
my country is going to be in the middle of 
a bad fix some day. That’s my platform 
exactly.” 





HOW CHANCE MADE JAMES J. HILL 


AN EMPIRE-BUILDER 


\ JHEN James J. Hill was a boy, we 

are told, he decided that his best 
plan for the future was to go to the United 
States from his little Canadian village and 
After working 
hard to earn the passage-money, and then 
walking part of the distance to save some 
of his funds, he arrived at St. Paul. To 
his bitter disappointment, he found that the 
brigade he intended joining had already 
gone north, and would not return for six 


join a trappers’ brigade. 


long months. 

Was it an accident, or did fate inter- 
vene to save for Minnesota and the 
Northwest the services of this boy? The 
Minneapolis Tribune asks this question as 
it gathers a sheaf of memories of the great 
idol of that section. Had Hill arrived in 
time, says The Tribune, he might have 
gone North with the trappers, and could 
easily have thrown his destinies in with 
theirs, and satisfied in simpler ways his 
ambition for command and construction. 
One can readily imagine him, with his 
passion for ruling men, at the head of one 
of the great trading-posts of the Hudson 
Bay Company, blending an 
nature with an elemental country. But 
and he 


elemental 


chance checkmated the move, 
settled down to a roustabout’s job on the 
St. Paul levee. Says The Tribune: 


The term “‘settled down” is a misnomer 


in the case of James J. Hill. In the 
present instance it might be interpreted 
as tending strictly to the job in hand 
and keeping a weather-eye for something 
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better. His first opportunity came when an 
opening showed for a shipping clerk in the 
firm of Bass & Co. 

In those days everything of importance 
in St. Paul depended on its river trade; 
it touched civilization at the levee; the 
Mississippi bore the burden of its outgoing 
and incoming trade. Like the man in 
‘**Milestones” who, tho not decrying good 
old British oak, was able to see the future 
of iron ships, Jim Hill foresaw that the 
frontier needs were going to mean another 
kind of transportation less limited than 
that supplied by the river. The East and 
South might be tolerably well satisfied with 
the service of the Mississippi, but there 
was a new element to deal with—the 
latent need of the opening West. 

One can see the boy, along with the 
other young clerks who were employed in 
the river warehouses, lying back on the 
levee in a slack hour and wrangling with 
the groove-like minds of his associates in 
this fashion: 

**You’re all wrong—the steamboats will 
be back numbers by and by. The railroads 
will put them out of business. This State, 
which has only a handful of people to-day, 
and the prairie beyond, will be dotted with 
little towns and the railroad will reach 
everywhere and do the carrying even 
along the river.” 

The history of those days on the levee 
was indicative of the young man’s quality. 
They showed unmistakably the stuff of 
which he was made and foreshadowed in 
some degree his future. He was an in- 
defatigabie worker, even when the work 
was uninteresting. He had that rare 
thing, a capacity for drudgery. His chums 
said of him, contemptuously or admiringly, 
according to their kind: 

‘Jim Hill works twenty-four hours a 
day and twenty-five on Sundays.” 

The romance of James-J. Hill’s life 
began in this time and lasted until the 
end of his life. He boarded with many 
other young clerks at the Merchant’s 
Hotel near the levee, and there was 
served at table by a fresh and wholesome 
young Irish girl named Mary Mehegan, 
whose father was a tailor in a small way. 
Mary Mehegan’s self-respecting industry, 
her kindly camaraderie, won the admira- 
tion of the young man whom she served, 
and a fine friendship, not a rare thing 
with young people of their clean, vigorous 
type, grew up between the girl and James 
Hill. 

In a little while Mary disappeared from 
the hotel, and it became known that she 
had gone to a convent in Milwaukee to 
add some of the gentler arts of education 
to the practical ones she had already 
acquired by experience, and in August, 
1867, Mary Mehegan became the wife of 
James J. Hill. 


The early days of his married life were 
by no means easy ones, for money was 
searce, and, at the same time, the young 
man’s mission shaped itself before his 
He had managed to get into the 
river - transportation business by himself 
with a small firm under the name of Hill, 
Griss & Co., and the income from this was 
carefully hoarded to furnish later the means 
The op- 


vision. 


of entering the railroad business. 
portunity came when trouble had struck 
a little road grandiloquently called the 
“St. Paul & Pacific,” a dignified name for 
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NEW YORK ASTOUNDED J _ |i 
Read the Criticisms | 


At Carnegie Hall, on April 28th, there assembled what was said to be the | 
most distinguished audience of the year. 2500 of Manhattan’s most cultured 
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) 
people came to hear Madame Rappold, of the Metropolitan Opera, match 
her glorious voice against Thomas A. Edison’s Re-Creation of that voice b 
y 
means of his latest invention 
: | 
| 
| 
| | Remember, this was the pitiless test of an actual direct comparison, for the 
| purpose of determining whether Edison’s new art does.in fact re-create the 
: é . oo > 
| human voice so perfectly that the Re-Creation cannot be distinguished from 
a the original. Read what New York’s critics say in the columns of their own 
. oe newspapers: 
| New York TrisuNE—A4pril 29, 1916 duction together . . . It was quite impossible to know 
**Mme. Rappold stepped forward, and leaning one arm when the phonograph was singing alone.”* 
affectionately on the phonograph, began to sing an air New York GLose—April 28, 1916 
from “Tosca.” The phonograph also began to sing at «<4 ricts hear phonograph with soul.”* 
; the top of its mechanical lungs, with exactly the same ‘ | 
accent and intonation. .. . It is the latest triumph of New York Morninc TELEGRAPH—April 29, 1016 \ y 
Thomas A. Edison.”* **He has succeeded in re-creating the human voice.** Ys 


a 
——<$<$<$<$<$<$—$————— ———————————————————— 























New York Eveninc Mait—May 2, 1916 
**The ear could not tell when it was listening to the 
phonograph alone and when to actual voice and repro- 


Brooktyn Daity EacLe—April 29, 1916 
**No one could tell which was the real and which the 
reproduced.”’ 


Marie Rappold 














has just concluded a brilliant season with the 
Metropolitan OperaCo. Here you see her ac- 
tually singing in direct comparison with Edi- 
son’s Re-Creation of her voice. Madame 
Rappold and many other great artists (both 
singers and instrumentalists) have thus proved 
that Edison’s Re-Creation of their work can- 
not be distinguished from their actual perform- 
ances. Hear Edison’s Re-Creation of Madame 
Rappold’s wonderful voice, then hear Rappold 
herself at the Metropolitan next season or 
while she is on tour this season. 


Look in your Local Papers 


for the announcement of a merchant who 
is licensed by Mr. Edison to demonstrate and 
sell this new invention. Write us for the 
booklet ‘‘Music’s Re-Creation” and also ask 
for a Symposium of Musical Reviews of 
Edison’s New Art by America’s leading 
newspapers. 


What will you have in your home? Will you have the New Edison, which literally 
Re-Creates all forms of Music, or will you have an ordinary talking machine? 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc., Dept. 237A, Orange, N. J. 


| 


——————— 
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What American Business Thinks 


of the Automatic Telephone 


HE success of the Automatic Telephone is not a question for argu- 
_ment—/t ts a proved fact. The evidence is convincing and overwhelming. ‘The 
list of Automatic users is rapidly becoming a roster of the great names of business. 


Why? Because business execu- 
tives are rapidly awakening to the 
imperative need for a better dusi- 
ness telephone—to the necessity for 
a more efficient method of constant 
and perfect intercommunication 
between the individuals and depart- 
ments of their own organizations. 

They found that approximately 
80% of their telephone traffic never 
goes outside of their own institu- 
tions—yet their entire equipment was 
designed to meet the requirements 
of the 20% of outgoing calls. They 
have learned that the Automatic took 
care of the neglected but highly 
important 80% so perfectly that it 
not only left nothing to be desired, 


but actually gave them a new and infinitely higher standard 


by which to judge telephone service. 


Throughthe simplest of calculationsthey saw that the 
installation of Automatic Telephones for intercommu- 


The facts are at your disposal. 





A Few Automatic Users 


Grand Central Terminal 
New York,N. Y. 

Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, III. 
William Wrigley, Jr.,Co., Chicago, Ill. 
The Larkin Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Shredded Wheat Co. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Solvay Process Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Armour & Co., Chicago, Il. 
Remington Arms Co. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 
Equitable Trust Co., New York, N. Y. 
Great Northern Railway 

St. Paul, Mi 
Standard Oil Co. of Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Bellevue Hospitals, New York, N. Y. 
Hill Publishing Co., New York, N. Y. 











nication purposes meant an immediate 
saving of over'a week per yearof the time 
of every telephone user from the $10 a 
week clerk to the$100,000 ayear executive. 

Its low upkeep cost and negligible 
depreciation, its elimination of oper- 
ators’ salaries, its remarkable general 
economy of operation, haveappealed 
to their highest business judgment. 

They have keenly appreciated the 
fact that conversations over the 
Automatic were as inviolably secret 
as though held behind closed doors 
—they realized the advantages of a 
telephone that was “‘on the job’’ 24 
hours a day and 365 days a year. 

These are a few—and only a few 
—of the vital things which were re- 


vealed to them as soon as they began to go below the 
surface of the telephone situation. 
their findingsrepresentsoneof the mostmightyindorse- 
ments ever accorded any commercial development. 


The sum total of 


A carefully written manual, ‘“Your Telephone—Asset or Liability,’ has 
been prepared especially for the use of executives who are interested in investigating the telephone situation 
in their own establishments. A request over your own signature will bring you a copy by return mail. 











Automatic Electric Co. 
Makers of 600,000 Automatic Telephones in Use the World Over. 


Dept. 65, Morgan and Van Buren Streets, Chicago 
Pittsburgh 


Offices: 


New York Toledo 


Buffalo 


Detroit 


Boston 


Philadelphia 


St. Louis 
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a line of rails only 400 miles long, and under 


a heavy debt. According to the account: 


The 400 miles of road included 80 miles 
of rough road between St. Cloud and St. 
Paul, 216 miles from St. Paul to Brecken- 
ridge and about 100 miles of independent 
rails which did not connect with either 
of these. 

With a debt of $33,000,000, 


not faith enough for Wall Street in the 
ultimate demand for such service to make 
it seem worth the financing. The im- 
mense possibilities of the thing appealed 
to the business sense and to the imagina- 
tion of Mr. Hiil. He saw stretching away 
almost into infinity those prairies and 
valleys which could be reached and opened 
to settlers. He read beyond the needs of 
the moment and determined to possess 
himself -of that road as the nucleus of his 
dream for the opening of the Northwest. 
He was able to impart his own faith to two 
fellow Canadians, who stand in Canada 
for what James J. Hill stands in the 
United States, great pioneer builders, and 
so great benefactors of their respective 
countries. These men were George Stephen 
and Donald Smith, afterward Lord Mount 
Stephen and Lord Strathcona, in recogni- 
tion of their public service. 

Finally succeeding in interesting these 
two capitaliscs, and by selling almost every- 
thing he had, Hill managed to raise the 
necessary funds to purchase the line, and at 
this 
realize on his 
dreams of building and extension. Noth- 
hands. As The 


once’ he assumed control. From 


position he was able to 


ing was static in his 


Tribune puts it: 


There was nothing of the stand-patter 
about James J. Hill. He believed in push- 
ing out the boundaries of his world, and 
so he set about the Herculean task of 
running his railroad from Minnesota to the 
Pacific. People thought him mad or at 
‘‘a bee in his bonnet.”’ 
Where was the population to support such 
a venture, to even call for it? There was 
‘no demand,” they scoffed, nothing but 
miles on miles of empty prairie. But this 
man was not to be daunted by phrases 
such as ‘‘supply and demand.”’ He would 
ereate both together. He would build 
his road and the demand would follow. So 
he used his road to attract population and 
not to compete with existing lines, as had 
always been done before. 

His road went westward at the rate of 
about a mile a day for several years and 





cost him some $30,000 a mile. It was a 
work which took almost superhuman 
patience and perseverance word “ fail- 


ure’ was eliminated from the vocabulary 
of the Hill company. Slowly, inch by inch, 
rod by rod, that road was built, until 
6,000 miles of it lay between St. Paul 
and Seattle, a magnificemt achievement. 
The thing that this man had prophesied 
came true. Towns and villages, farms 
and ranches, sprang up along his line as it 
was built, and the homesteads of settlers 
marked the extent of the road. 

No detail of the business was too un- 
important for his notice. He personally 
O. K.’d every order and supervised every 
payment. System—system, which spelled 
the last word on expediency and economy, 
was his watchword for the road. Prac- 
tically the universal testimony of the rail- 


the little | 
patchwork road collapsed, and there was | 





road world was that he found railroading 
a cumbersome chaotic thing and -left it 
a science. 

His conversance with the detail of his 
road and the personnel of his men is 
illustrated by a story ‘told by a New 
Yorker who once accompanied him on a 
supervision trip over the line. The train 
stopt on a Dakota siding, and Mr. Hill 
and his friend got out and walked forward 
to the engine. Hill observed the number 
and said: 

*“Number 94—let me see, I believe it’s 
Roberts. Hello, Roberts, how is 94 run- 
ning now? You had her in the shop last 
month, | remember. What was the matter? 
Cylinders, wasn’t it?”’ 

He shook hands with the engineer and 
walked on. The man said 
Yorker who had watched the incident with 
the utmost amazement: 

“Did you ever see the like? I 
four years on the Rock Island and I didn’t 
know the name of the president, and cer- 
tainly never saw him—and here is Mr. 
Hill, who not only remembers my name and 
that I’m running 94, but has kept track of 
her and recollects when she was in the shop 
and why. That’s the kind of a man to 
work for.”’ 

On that same«trip they ran 
Northern Pacifie train flying down a grade 
with hot-boxes blazing. As the crew 
began to carry water, Hill drew up and said 
to a brakeman: 

“What is the number of this train? 

When told that it was Number 40, he 
thought a minute, and then continued: 

“Let me see Norris—he’s conductor, 
isn’t he?’ 

Norris appeared on the 
words: 

**Here I am—who the devil are you?’ 

Mr. Hill ignored the question and asked 
bruskly, ‘* How fast were you coming down 
that grade?’ 

‘About twenty-five 
what business is it of yours? 

Again passing over the 
continued his catechism: 

*‘Doesn’t this road have some 
governing the speed of freights?’ 

“Well, I don’t know what business it is 
of yours, but we are supposed to run twelve 
miles ordinarily and twenty-four miles in 
emergencies, if we carry live stock.” 

“‘Have you any live stock on board?” 

“No.” 

Then the blow fell: 

‘Norris, my name is Hill. I am presi- 
dent of this road. You have shown that 
you know the rules and at the same time 
have violated them. Take the train into 
Chinook, turn over your papers, and con- 
sider yourself discharged.” 

In these days, when the social con- 
science is the arbiter of individual life, 
the last analysis and its decree is made on 
the basis of ‘““‘What has this man con- 
tributed of worth to the life of his time?’ 
Not “What fortune did he leave?’ nor 

“How did he stand in relation to culture?” 
but ‘‘What did he mean to the people 
among whom he lived?” 

In such an analysis the 
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Competitive Bids Save YouMoney 


MACRAE'S BLUE BOOK—AMERICA’S GREATEST 
BUYING GUIDE—puts you in touch with competition. 
Standard for years on all Railroads; used by Mines, Munici- 
palities, Contractors, Lron and Ste: el Ind ustries and all buyers 
of Miscellaneous Supplies. MORE THAN 10,000 COPIES 
ANNUALLY. A 1400-page — 7-pound — $10.00- book sent 
you for $2.00, express prepaid, if subscribed for by July 31, 1916. 

If your products are not listed in it, you are losing money. 


MACRAE’S BLUE BOOK COMPANY 
Railway Exchange, Chicago 
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goes to e picks 
when he goes into. a shop 
to get a pair of garters, 
there's only one kind 
he will ‘connect with'— 


PARIS GARTERS 


Just as particular about the 
name PARIS on his garters, is 
‘Wahoo’ Sam, as the name on 
his famous war-clubs. 

25 and S50 cents 


A. Stein @& Co. 


Maters of Children's Hickory Garters 


Chicago 


New York 








No metal 
” can touch you 
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INSURE SAFETY 


Tested at factory 
for more than 
ordinary strains 





TEXTAN 


the soles that make walking easier 


TEXTAN Soles on your 
shoes will give you new 
comfort and make walking 
easier. 

TEXTAN is the most re- 
markable material for soles 
that has ever been produced. 


It is waterproof; it does not 
crack or wear slippery; it is 
not affected by heat or cold; 
it can be sewed, and it 
wears long. 


TEXTAN Soles add the 
final touch of elegance and 
neatness to your shoes. 


TEXTAN is made and 
endorsed by The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, manu- 
facturers of “STRAIGHT-LINE” 
and “Hipress” rubber foot- 

Wear. 


TEXTAN Soles are made 
in all sizes, to fit the shoes of 
men, women and children. 


Don’t accept a substitute, 
insist on having TEXTAN 
Soles. You willfind that they 
make walking a pleasure. 


cma 


Made by 


The B. F. Goodrich Company 


“STRAIGHT —LINE™ 
REG.U.S. PA7. OFF. 


Akron, Ohio 


Makers of the Celebrated Goodrich Automobile Tires — 
**Best in the Long Run’’ 








Says of the 
1916 Acousticon 


R. M.D., writes us—*The 1916 
ACOL St 1c conn nae received is so perfect as to be 
almost pd invention. My use of various models for 
years has shown me that the relief and joy of those 
who talk with the deaf is perhaps the strongest evi- 
dence of the value of your marvelous instrument.’ 

The unstinted praise of 250,000 satisfied customers 
and many letters like the above from eminent phy- 
sicians et = us oe urse Fad - every deaf “nag 2 
entirely at  orowgh ial y of expense, to 
give the 1916 oXCOUSTICON. se t trial in your 
own , absolutely and en 


DEPOSIT FR E -E EXPENSE 


need to do is to write sa: that y 
doat fe aill try the AC ACOUST 1CcO. trial Py not 
cost you one cent, for we even pay deli ons vad 


The ACOUSTICON hes is im) 
ented edt tcapenee Se om i the? past, cen 
ter what Cy in th 
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The Government Wants 
All Americans to Visit 


Yellowstone 
National Park 


Secretary Lane thinks all Amer- 
icans should see our national 
parks. The Department of the 
Interior has published a book 
telling all there is to see in the 
Yellowstone, our greatest 
scenic domain. 

Acting as distributors, the Union 
Pacific will send you a copy free, 
together with illustrated literature 
which tells what the Yellowstone 
trip costs, time required, how you 
may stop in Colorado and Salt Lake 
City, how Yellowstone Park is 
easily reached en route to Califor- 
nia and North Pacific Coast. You 
want this great Government book, 
you need our concise travel book, 
to help plan your vacation. 


Gerrit Fort, Pass. Traffic Manager 
Union Pacific System 
Dept. 138, Chicago, Tl. (380) 
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decidedly in favor of James Jerome Hill. 
It could not be said with conviction that 
the Northwest of to-day would be the 
prosperous section that it is if he had not 
lived. His public record is that of a 
builder, a pioneer, a conservator. 





AN EVENING IN AN IRISH HUT 


\ JE are apt to forget, in the maze of 
reports about the Dublin disorders, 
the Ulster army, and the prominent part 
played by the Irish troopers at the front 
in Flanders, that the Irish nation is any- 
thing else but warlike. Yet there is prob- 
ably no place where innate poetry, imagi- 
nation, and dreamy tradition are so general 
as in the back districts of the Green Isle. 
There seems to be an atmosphere of make- 
believe in the very air, and the entire lives 
of the people are fraught with it. Fairy- 
tales play a large part in their feelings 
toward localities, and their faney is con- 
tinually guiding them in their daily life. 
Tradition sits upon their shoulders, and 
the deep national pride that has char- 
acterized them for years is rooted mainly 
in the tales which still linger among them, 
until they 
Here is a 


passed from one to another, 
become almost a_ religion. 
glimpse of Irish life, related by a writer 
in The Irish World, which tells more than 
pages of description. He says: 

We are sometimes forced to think that 
culture is dying out when we take up our 
Sqealaidhe (tales) and our Ossianie poems, 
and then reflect what the great world that 
works railways, and telegraphs, and makes 
fortunes on the stock exchange mostly reads 
znd cares for. Culture? Must comfort and 
increased wealth wholly kill it? 

Speaking with a man who had traveled 
much, he told us that the place in which he 
found relatively the largest amount of 
culture was one of the most comfortless he 
ever was in. He had been at Lisdoon- 
varna, a wild village in Clare with mineral 
springs, and he had walked along through 
the rocky barony of Burren, looking up 
stone circles and cromlechs. Night came 
on when there was but a poor cabin within 
reach. ‘‘Can I go in for the night?” ‘‘Oh, 
yes, and weleome.” 

They had only one sleeping-room; this 
they at once gave up to the traveler, 
but he and the whole party- sat round the 
peat-fire in the living-room; and when 
they heard what the stranger was looking 
for, and found that he was not a chance 
tourist who would not laugh at their 
enthusiasm, slyly and cautiously they 
began to tell stories about the Fianna. 
What he called cromlechs were for them 
“leabai Jarmuith a’s Grainne” (the beds 
of Diarmuid and Grainne). 

And then they told bits of the Gaelic 
‘‘ Tliad’’—how while Diarmuid was at the 
ball-play, Grainne, Fionn’s young bride, 
looking forth from her grianan (sunny 
chamber), caught sight of the “‘beauty- 
spot” on his breast, ‘“‘and loved him with 
the love that was his doom.” Talk of 
Lancelot, what is he to the pure-minded 
Diarmuid, who sins in his own despite, 
because his queen lays (geasa) bonds on 
him, and by his knightly vows he is 
bound to obey, tho he feels all the while 








“man asked: 
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his allegiance to Fionn burning into his 
very soul. 

We could wish that Tennyson had 
known Gaelic, and that some one had put 
before him: these, the undoubted originals 
of the Arthurian romance.. The Idylls 
might then have been less courtly, but 
they would have been even truer than 
they now are to the universal voice of 
man’s heart. 

But to our narrative. People having 
scented a stranger came flocking in; and 
soon somebody asked: ‘‘Did you see the 
isles of Arran, sir, as you came along?” 
“T did; and I wished I had time to go 
across Arran of the Saints,’’ he replied. 
“Ah! but there’s an older name than 
that for it. Them islands that always 
look golden when there’s anything like 
a@ sunset are Tirna-n-og, the Land of the 
Young; and it’s there Ossian lived with 
his fairy Niamh, daughter of the King 
of Youth, two hundred years and more 
from the days of the Fianna till after 
Patrick came. And then one day the long- 
ing took him to visit the earth again and 
she gave him leave, and set him on a 
grand battle-steed. ‘But mind,’ said she, 
‘if you touch ground with your feet, you'll 
never come back to me any more.’ And 
he rode till he met a wagon that was 
overturned, and he would stay to help 
them, and just a touch from his hand was 
enough to set it up again; but in stooping 
forward he hit his foot against a stone, 
and the horse and all the finery vanished, 
and he lay on the sod a little, shriveled, 
old man; and they lifted him up and 
carried him to Patrick.” 

They spent the night conversing with 
each other about the dialogs between 
Patrick and Ossian, the visitor reading 
from ‘Transactions of the Ossianic So- 
ciety,” while his host quoted from mem- 
ory these old tales as only a native Sean- 
chaide can. Then they got back to the 
subject’ of Arran again, and talked of 
many places of interest, mostly about 
pre-Christian stone houses on the big 
island. And then, just as ,the stranger 
was about bidding ‘‘Good-night,” an old 
**Did you ever hear tell of the 
ten years’ war between Queen Meadhbh 
of Connaught and the Ulstermen with their 
hero, Cuchulgin?”’ 

“Yes,” he said. ‘‘It was the Tain Bo 
Cuailgne, and began abcut some bull 
which Meadhbh wanted to enrich her flock 
so she could equal that of her husband, 
Ailill.”’ 

*‘And did you hear how the story of 
the ‘Tain’ was brought back to us when 
only a-fragment of it was remembered?” 

“Not I; let me hear it.’’ 

“You shall; but I wish you knew the 
native Irish, sir, that I might tell it at 
my ease. They were ashamed, you see, 
all the bards and poets had forgotten 
the ‘Tain’: so they told Murgan the bard 
to go through the world till he should find 
one who knew it. And on his way he 
rested at the cairn of Fergus MacRoigh. 
There he sat; and by and by he spoke a 
lay (laoidh); and then Fergus arose, clad 
in a green mantle with collar of gold and a 
ribbed woven shirt and a gold-hilted sword, 
and -his sandals of power. 

“And Fergus told: him the whole of 
the ‘Tain’ till he had learned it; and 
then he went down into his cairn again.” 

Now we would ask those who sneer at 
Irish literature and scoff at Irish culture, 
could they match that evening in any 
cottage in England? No doubt these 
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can address envelopes, circulars, postcards 


—head up and date statements and ledger pages— 


nt pay forms, shipping. tags and labels at the rate 
of 1000 to 1500 an hour—10 TIMES FASTER 
THAN:-PEN OR TYPEWRITER—with- 
out chance of error or omission. It is a 
perfect Card Index, too. 
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equipment at 


NO COST 


you can install it as easily as pen and ink but it is 
much easier to operate. Let our salesman carry a 
Hand Addressograph into your office and give you a 


2-minute demonstration. Or, we will ship you a Hand 
Addressograph PREPAID for you to use 10 days under 
your actual working conditions. 


If you decide not to buy, return the 
our expense. You risk NOTHING. 
INVESTIGATE—Write Today! 
ADDRESSOGRAPH CO. 
—— W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 








You Can Do Big Things! 





It is in You, and this 





SHERWIN CODY 


12mo. 


The Personal Element 


By employing just the right personal note that estab- 
lishes cordial relations between man and man, he 
shows you how to boost sales, to collect difficult ac- 
counts, to create enthusiasm in your employees, to 
obtain credit when you need it, and to give an im- 
petus to your business in all its branches. 


How to Cut Out Waste Effort 
He teaches you how to be practical, how to avoid 
dissipating your energies, how to make people do 
things without question, how to systematize your 
orders and shipments, your correspondence, and 
your collections, and how to make every or 
and every minute count for success. His 
packed with plans that save and hints that ro 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 


Man can Teach You How to Bring it Out. 


His Keen, Masterly Talks will Show You How to 


BOOM YOUR BUSINESS 


and to turn your debits into credits that will multiply exceedingly. His years of practical 
experience, of testing, rejecting, and formulating methods that succeed, are yours in 
the compass of a single volume, * 


Cloth. Illustrated. $2.00 net; 


* How to Deal with Human Nature in Business.” 
by mail $2.12 


Persuasion That Pulls 


He makes clear the psychology of salesmanship, in 
person or by mail, and shows you how to put the 
punch into your talks and the pull into your let 
ters. He analyzes the art of advertising and tells 
you how in each case to present the appeal that 
will impel: people to buy your goods, 


How to Produce Sure Results 


He tells you how to handle yourself. your force, 
and your customers, so as to produce big results, 
gives you the basic principles that command suc- 
cess, and shows you how these may be applied, 
step by slep, to your individual needs. He has 
put the whole science of modern business into this 
one book, which is a complete course in itself. 


354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Start Your Feet 
On the RightRoad 


Give your feet a chance to be 
what nature intended they should 
be. Wear Coward Shoes and 
start them on the road to ease 
and comfort. 


If you haven’t any foot troubles, 
you need the Coward Shoe to 
prevent them. A pair of Coward 
Shoes is the ounce of prevention 
to most foot troubles. 


For Men, Women and Children. 
Sold Nowhere Else 


JAMES S. COWARD 
262-274 Greenwich St., N.Y 


(Near Warren Street) 
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TheMOTOR OIL 
that’s Clean 


cO., BINGHAMTON. N.Y. 





Your 
Gasoline 
Expense 


Gasoline prices won't 
come down. But you can 
keep your expense down 
with the New Stromberg Car- 
buretor—the world’s economy 
champion. Send name, year and 
model of your car for Stromberg 
records in economy, speed, power 
and acceleration. 


Stromberg Motor Devices Co. 
Dept. C 64 E. 25th Street, Chicago 
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Burren folks were plain, humble peasants; 
you wouldn’t have cared to jostle against 
them at a fair; you perhaps might have 
met them scores of times and found 
nothing in them. It is very seldom one 

unlock their hearts; for the Celt 
shy and sensitive, tho his manner, 
often brusk from very shyness, may make 
strangers think otherwise. Let him fancy 
you are “‘drawing him out,” and he will 
either fool you to the top of your bent, 
or else shrink into himself like a snail 


| when its horns are touched. What we con- 


tend for, then, is that there was in the 


| old Gael only too much of literary culture, 


| there 


| the name 


and that a great deal of it has come down 
to our day, but only in the native-born 
Irish-speaking Gaels. 


ENVER BEY’S GOLD-SHOD HORSES 


HE Orient has a virtual monopoly 

on mysterious jars containing jinnee, 
flying carpets, and sleek, supernatural 
steeds whose hoofs strike sparks of fire. 
But that was the Orient of a thousand 
years ago, and if its magic has gone with 
the fame of the men its tales celebrated, 
still Orient through 
which Enver Bey rode on a horse shod with 
pure gold, as he went into Tripoli during 
the last war between Italy and the Turks. 


remains the 


A gifted French authoress, writing under 
of ‘‘Miriam Harry,” tells of 


meeting the Turkish commander one night 
| 


at one of the military outposts in southern 
In the New York Herald, trans- 
lated from the Paris Temps, she recounts 
his the 
just as if he had been transported thither 
by rubbing the magic lamp, and then his 
silent departure, when he flitted as myste- 


Tunis, 


mysterious appearance at post, 


riously away. As we read: 

Around us there were only sand-dunes, 
some wandering native camps, and some 
scouts with blue capes watching the trail 
leading to Tripoli, and in the courtyard 
of the station two mitrailleuses and two- 
seore soldiers sent from Gabes. 

The day had been a picturesque and 
exciting one. A Jew had been arrested for 


| selling field-glasses and Italian maps; a 
| Greek had been-charged with selling con- 


traband goods, and a Bedouin sheik had 
been sentenced for stirring up his tribe 
to cross our frontier and rally under the 


| flag of Enver Bey. 


| earth 


The evening was gloomy and oppressive. 
The simoon was blowing so fiercely that it 
stretched a burning yellow cloud between 
and sky. Every time the cook 
opened the door a yellowish whirlwind 


| entered with him. There was sand in our 





| plates and sand at the bottom of our 


glasses. Even the amiable gaiety of the 
officers was beginning: to calm down when a 
blue scout came in, important and discreet, 
and whispered ‘something to the lieutenant- 
commander. He went out. We heard a 
few words, and then the officer came back, 
bringing with him a guest: covered with 
sand and wrapt up like a woman. But 
when he had removed his white burnoos 
and his veils, we understood from his 
uniform and ‘his strapt boots that he was 
a Turkish officer. 

He was small, thin, but well built’ and 





| our mosque of Omar! 
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appeared to us very young, with a short 
mustache whitened by the sand and his 
cheeks glowing as if they were powdered 
with gold from the dust of the simoon. He 
excused himself for his appearance and 
for circumstances which prevented giving 
his name to us. He spoke French well. 
I noticed the fineness of his hands, and 
from the energetic way they broke bread 
or placed his glass on the table I felt 
that, in spite of his age and the absence 
of gold lace, he was a leader. 

He lightly chatted about Paris, the 
boulevards and the theaters, with the air 
of being a man of the world in this out- 
of-the-way hole in the desert. But, one 
of the lieutenants having spoken to me 
in Arabic, he became suddenly grave. 

““You know Arabic, madame?”’ 

**A little; I was born in Palestine, in 
Jerusalem.” 

““At Jerusalem!” he cried. ‘‘That is 
also a holy city for us, the city of the Friend 
of God, that is to say, of Abraham. You 
have seen the tomb of Abraham! And 
Then, madame, you 


| are almost a hadjia, and have the right to 





wear the green turban.” 

And when I told him I had traveled as 
a child in Arabia with my father and 
lived among the Bedouin tribes, and that 
as a poor young girl in Paris I always had 
dreamed of returning to Arabia as. a 
prophetess, living on the charity of Allah, 
he grew excited and cried: 

“Ah, Arabia, cradle of Islam! 
Arabian race, enduring as the rock! If 
you knew what could be done with it! If 
it were all together, no nation in Europe, 
however powerful in warlike material, 
could conquer a bit of the land where the 
grain has sprouted under the benediction 
of Islam!”’ 

Astonished at this outbreak of fanati- 
cism, the officers looked at each other. 
He noticed it and became silent, but soon 
began to speak again of his love for France 
and his admiration of the French. 

**An alliance with France would be the 
salvation of Turkey,” he declared, and, 
raising his glass, drank to the French Army. 

The lieutenant-commander wanted him 
to pass the night. 

*““No, no; impossible!”’ he said. ‘“‘I 
must go. My caravan ought to be re- 
freshed by this time,’ and he wrapt 
himself in his mantle. 

The simoon having relaxed, we accom- 
panied him to the outskirts of our post, 
where horsemen, veiled like him, awaited 
him. He thanked the officers warmly for 
their hospitality, bade good-by to us, leapt 
on his horse, and galloped off on the trail 
to Tripoli to rejoin his convoy of flour, 
which he said was sheltered in a ravine. 
Turning an instant, he waved his hand 
and cried to me in Arabic: 

“Meeting you is a happy omen, O 
daughter of Syria!” 


And the 


9 


The gold did not enter the story until 
he had gone, and the writer, left behind, 
had gone to the roof to sit awhile under 
the great tropical stars. She goes on to 
tell the strange, unearthly effect of the 
vastness of the desert and its stillness 
under the April moon, and the loneliness of 
a broad landscape. She says: 


Returning to the post, in our guest- 
chamber with my companion, we could 
not sleep, and ascended to the roof. The 
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No Extra Price 


For Mitchell Extras—You’ll Want Them All 


To show what we save you by 
factory efficiency we have done three 
things in this Mid-Year Mitchell. 

We have given you a price which 
is way below others on any com- 
parable car. You will recognize that 
when you look at this model. 

We have combined in one car all 
the latest attractions. To do that 
we brought out this After-Show 
model, our second for 1916. 

We include in the car 26 costly 
extras. These are wanted features 
which rival cars omit. But they 
must, we believe, become standard 
equipment. 


Mr. Bate Pays 


John W. Bate, the efficiency en- 
gineer, pays for these attractions. 
Not in money, but in skill. 

He has in six years cut our fac- 
tory costs in two. He has built and 
equipped here an ideal plant. It 
represents to us a $5,000,000 in- 
_vestment. 

Here 98 per cent of the Mitchell 
is built, under model efficiency 
methods. And the marvelous value 
you find in this Mitchell will con- 
vert you to the Bate idea. 


Inside Results 


In the Mitchell chassis there are 





countless other results of the Bate 
efficiency methods. 

There is hardly a casting left. But 
440 parts are made of drop forgings 
or of tough stamped steel. The mar- 
gins of safety are at least 50 per cent. 

There is a wealth of Chrome- 
Vanadium steel. There are over- 
size steering parts, fitted with ball 
bearings. 

There are Bate cantilever springs, 
of which one has never broken. 

Mr. Bate has worked out here, 
part by part, over 700 improvements. 


30-Year Service 
A Bate-built Mitchell has been 


run 218,732 miles. Six of them 
have averaged 164,372 miles each— 
over 30 years of ordinary service. 
How experts regard this Bate- 
built car is shown by the list of 
noted engineers who bought Mit- 





chells. Your Mitchell dealer has 
F. o. b. 
Radin 
$132 


For 5-Passenger Touring Car 
or 3-Passenger Roadster 
7-Passenger Touring Body $35 Extra 


High-speed economical Six—48 horsepower 
-127-inch wheelbase. Complete equip- 
ment, including 26 extra features. 











the list—men of nation-wide fame— 
who chose Mitchells above all others. 


Outside Results 
You will see in this Mid-Year 


Mitchell a car that is long and roomy, 
powerful, impressive. You will see 
lines which were voted, at the Jan- 
uary Shows, the handsomest yet 
designed. 

You will see all the new ideas and 
touches combined in a single car. 

You will see a finish which re- 
quires 22 coats. You will see French- 
finished leather, ten-inch springs. 

You will find the easy cane control. 
You will find new riding comfort, 
due to cantilever springs. You will 
find a light in the tonneau, a locked 
compartment for valuables, handles 
to help you enter. You will find a 
power tire pump. 

We urge you to consider bits Mid- 
Year model as an example of eff- 
ciency. It will be from now on a 
big fact to consider. It means ex- 
tra value, extra service, extra pleas- 
ure and comfort. It means many 
things which, when you know them, 
you will not go without. 


MITCHELL-LEWIS MOTOR CO. 
Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 
There's a Mitchell Dealer in Your Town 
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from $200 to $800 


high lumber prices? 
low as the present. 


$298 for a five-room home, to $10,000. 
hundred _ beautiful 


Catalog No. 3. 


Price Includes 
all Material 





Do you want to save big money building this year? 

Do you want to get a better quality of lumber and dodge 

? Aladdin Houses will save you from $200 
to $800. Aladdin Houses are being sold.for last year’s prices— 

other lumber manufacturers have raised their prices from $1 to $10 per 
thousand feet this year. And probably never again will Aladdin prices be as 
Send for your copy of the catalog. 
You’ll save big money over lumber market prices by building an Aladdin home in 1916. 


Aladdin Readi-Cut Dwellings—Bungalows—$134 to $8000 


Aladdin Houses save you four profits on lumber, millwork, hardware and labor. Prices from 
Aladdin Readi-Cut houses are complete. No extras. One 
modern homes and bungalows, summer cottages; garages, farm 
buildings and_barns in the new 1916 catalog. Send stamps today for your copy of 
Remember—Aladdin prices are the same in 1916 as in 1915. 


: < alg Aladdin Houses eliminate waste of lum- 
Price Includes All Materials !244in Houses climinate waste of lum- 





Price Includes 
All Material 


Decide to build this year. 





er—all lumber cut-to-fit. 


price includes all lumber cut-to-fit; framing lumber, cut-to-fit, hard- 
ware, glass, nobs, nails, paints, varnish, complete instructions 
and working plans. Send stamps for Catalog No.3 today. 


North American Construction Co. 














Thoughts and 
After-Thoughts 


By Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree 


N this volume the famous actor assumes 

a new role—that of essayist. The 
book is an immensely refreshing one—full 
of philosophy, of wit, of sound comment, 
and solid sense. The Academy, London, 
says: “‘We sincerely hope it will be 
followed by others from the same pen.”’ 


The Chapter Headings Suggest the 
Wide Range of Sir Herbert’s Appeal 


Our Betters: A Medley of Considered Indis- 
cretions—The Living Shakespeare: A Defense 
of Modern Taste—Jim: The Vindication of a 
Misunderstood Microbe—The Imaginative 
Faculty—Hamlet from an Actor’s Prompt 
Book: Some Interesting Fallacies of the 
Modern Stage—The Humanity of Shakespeare 
—The Tempest in a Teacup—King Henry | 
VIII—On Closing the Book That Shakespeare 
Wrote. | 


Large 12mo, Cloth, 316 pp., $1.50 net; 
postpaid, $1.62. 
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354-60 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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Fits (e¥40) 


Take Home A New Pair! 


Hurried on in the morning—tossed off at 
night —your garters are perhaps not so 
carefully scrutinized as are other articles 
of apparel. They shouldn’t be the last 
things you think of. Follow your natural 
impulse and keep them fresh and lively. 
The added comfort repays you. 


Boston 
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50Cents SLec2Gup 25 Cents 
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April moon shone on a dusky landseape 
where nothing moved except on the crests 
of the dunes some little eddies of sand. 
Suddenly we saw away. off on the Tripol- 
itan trail a long convoy which had the 
appearance of a ghostly caravan. At its 
head I recognized the mysterious horse- 
man, then his companions, and then an 
interminable line of mules, marching one 
behind the other at an awkward gait 
while sparks seemed to fly from their shoes. 

“That is queer,” said my companion. 
“One would say they were marching on 
pebbles, and yet there is only sand on 
that trail.” 

“Yes,” L replied, ‘‘it is very strange. It 
must be glow worms that the mules have 
erusht, and which stick to their shoes.” 

“But there are no glowworms in the 
desert.” 

“Then the dunes are phosphorescent, 
like the sea. Perhaps the simoon has made 
them so, for one would say that. the 
animals are walking on gold, unless that 
young officer is a mahdi who makes stars 
appear under his feet.” 

But the caravan had disappeared. 

It was a long time afterward that. we 
learned that our fugitive guest was none 
other than Enver Bey and that he was 
returning from a trip to Berlin, where he 
had obtained from the Emperor—not- 
withstanding the fact that Germany was 
the ally of Italy—a million in gold and 
encouragement to resist in Tripoli. ' To 
bring this gold, which was contraband of 
war, into Tunis,’ Enver had conceived the 
idea of shoeing with gold the horses of 
his convoy of flour and his mules. That 
was the caravan he had left near our post, 
and it was that which we saw going off in 
the night like a fairy cortége. 





ATHLETIC MILLIONAIRES 


HE days of the 
millionaire family whose favorite in- 


young scion of a 


door sport was absorbing alcohol, and 
whose outdoor activities were confined to 
midnight joy-rides, are rapidly passing. 
The younger generation has now gone in 
for amateur sports with a zeal that leads 
the professional to look to his laurels. 
Most of the wealthy youths who take to 
sports, says the Brooklyn Citizen, have 
given up the idea of participating in games 
just to amuse a society gallery, and have 
gone in for trophies for their collections, 


Then, too, adds The Citizen: 


These scions of wealthy families don’t 
go in for what are known as the tame games. 
They prefer more action and pastimes which 
require ‘‘sporting blood,” the sensation of 
a ninety-mile an hour jaunt through the 
clouds in an aeroplane, the exhilaration 
of a thrilling polo match or the skill and 
stamina one must bring into play in a hard 
tennis set-to. 

Heading the list of these young million- 
aire sport champions comes Jay Gould, 
son of George Gould, the railroad magnate. 
Young Jay possesses that rare distinction 
of being a world’s champion in court- 
tennis. With all the expensive sports open 
to him, Jay Gould some years ago decided 
on court-tennis. At the Gould mansion 
in Lakewood, N. J., the future world’s 
title-holder learned his game from the 
ground up. For two years he practised 
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with a private tutor. When he was ready 
to make his public début young Gould had 
few opponents to fear, and he went through 
them with express speed. In no time he 
won the American title. Then he sent a 
challenge abroad, and England replied 
with George F. Covey, the greatest pro- 
star in the game. Covey and Gould 
met at the Philadelphia Racket Club on 
March 19, 1914. Gould won seven sets 
to one. 

A mention of the country’s best tennis- 
players would not be complete without 
R. Norris Williams, who comes from an 
immensely wealthy Philadelphia family. 
When but eighteen years old Williams 
‘“‘made”’ the American team that invaded 
England in 1913 and returned with the 
historic cup. The following year Williams 
defeated Maurice McLoughlin for the 
American championship at Newport, which 
was one of the biggest surprizes the 
game has ever known. Williams lost his 
title to William Johnston last year. Now 
he’s getting ready to recapture his honors. 

Golf can easily supply its share of 
millionaire competitors, with Maxwell R. 
Marston heading the list. He now holds 
the New Jersey State title. Then there’s 
Henry Topping, who *was recently pre- 
sented with a $900,000 Fifth Avenue 
(New York) mansion. Topping accom- 
panied Travers, Ouimet, Evans, and 
Herreshoff to England in 1914 and went 
further in the English championship 
than either Travers or Ouimet. In the 
same year Topping was a runner-up for 
the French title at La Boulie. 

Polo especially appeals to the young 
millionaire sportsmen. Marshall Field 
third, -of the famous Chicago dry-goods 
family, cut a wide swath in polo circles 
in the South with his fearless riding. 

There’s sixteen-year-old Rodney Wana- 
maker, whose sensational playing at Pine- 
hurst, N. C., has already stamped the 
Philadelphia youth as a future candidate 
for the international four. The same is 
true of Thomas Hitchcock, whose father 
is a celebrated horseman. Young Hitch- 


cock, like Rodney Wanamaker, has shown 


his fitness for being regarded as future 
international material. 

Automobile racing can show its number 
of millionaires. Grover Bergdoll, son of a 
wealthy Philadelphia brewer, not only races 
but makes his own cars. The Bergdoll 
Special, which he always drives in a big 
race, he made himself. One of the youngest 
present-day pilots is Caleb Bragg, a wealthy 
Californian. Harry S. Harkness is another 
millionaire auto-racer. 

One of the latest recruits to aerial sport 
is Vincent Astor. The young heir to the 
Astor millions owns two of the fastest 
hydroplanes in the United States, which 
he delights to pilot at his Rhinecliff (N. Y.) 
estate. Astor is a motor-boat and yachting 
enthusiast and owns one of the fastest craft 
on ine Hudson. He is also a corking good 
golfer. 

In the Middle West is Max Fleisch- 
mann, who already is a licensed aviator, 
one of the few society pilots in this country. 
Young Fleischmann has his own hangars 
and aeroplanes just outside of Cincinnati. 





They Never Say “Thank You.”—Mixre— 
“1 did an extraordinary thing to-day. | 
had the last word with a woman.” 

Ixe—‘ That so? How’d it oceur? ” 

Mixe—* Coming home on the ear I said, 
‘Won’t you have my seat, madam?’ ”"— 
The Siren. 











HERE is a special appeal 

I in the Franklin car to sub- 

stantial, well-to-do folks 
who consider the comfort of the 
entire family. 

Its list of owners will prove 
above all that the Franklin is not 
the car of a cheap or a showy 
class of people—but of people 


y who are sure enough of them- 
selves and their position to seek 
their luxury in service as well 


as in appearance. 

For the fullest service, the 
ideal family car is one that a 
woman can drive as easily as a 
man, without tiring. 

It must be a dight-weight 
Car. 


Motorist’s Dollar is Shrinking. 











Every practical- minded motorist should read the new book, ““Why the Average 
”* Send your name on a postcard for a copy. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, Syracuse, N. Y. 





It must be  ssnooth-riding — 
save the rider from road shock, 
as well in back country roads as 
on the city streets. 

It must be easy to steer and 
control — demand no muscular 
exertion of the driver, and be 
safe. 

It must be a smart-looking car 
—appropriate for the morning’s y 
shopping, for afternoon or 4 
evening use; and commodious for 
the week-end tour. 

To anyone who knows the 
automobile situation it is most 
significant that the Franklin has 
been adopted by so many promi- 
nent families who might easily 
afford any price car. 
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SHORT-STORY WRITING 


A course of forty lessons in the history, form, etruc 


ture and writing of the Short Story taught by 


Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, for years Editor of Lippincott's. 
250-puge catuiogue free. Please address 


THE ——. Sig ge om age SCHOOL 


Dr. Esenwein - 71, Springfield, Mass. 


Vegetable Growing for Amateurs 





gardening expert, showing how to sow, plant and culti 
vate all kinds of vegetables, salads, and useful herbs, 
how to prepare soils,etc. Cloth, illustrated, by mail, 67¢. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., 354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York 


| =| A practical handbook by H. H. Thomas, the well-known 





Portable, Fireproof. LOWIN COST | 
This All-Metal Garage pa: 3 for 
itself in few months. ids to f 


for catalog. Rutler Mig. Co., 

220 Butler Bidg., Kansas City, 

Mo. 927 6th Ave.,S.E., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Dealers and Representatives 

- Wanted. 








Keep your temper and 
get better tire mileage 
and adjustments with the 
. Ensine Driven 
Tire Pump 


‘Guaranteed Not to Spray Oil with Air 


Fittings for all cars Have your A 


dealer install one at once a at \\ 
ei =) 


Write Us for Catalog 


KELLOGG MFG. CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
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It tells YOU? 


how to become 
prosperous 


The Author, a well-known 
authority on his subject, puts 


If you want to get ahead in the world, make money, and become 
permanently independent and free from the scarecrow of want, read 


$$ “The Book of Thrift” $$ 


By T. D. MacGREGOR 
which shows you how others have done this, and will inspire you 
to go and do likewise, as it has already inspired thousands. 


It Teaches You How and Why to Save and What 
to Do with Your Savings 


ead This N ew Book 









show how expenditures may 
be lessened and savings in- 





his case in a style so clear and 
so interesting that there is not 
a dry page in the book, which 
grips you from first to last like 
a novel. He details scores of 
personal experiences which 


NOW is the Da 


Prosperity is everywhere about you. The country 
is gaining and will gain for some years by Europe’s 
enforced inactivities. Your chance is here and it is 
for you to take advantage of it. You may never 
have such another. 

“Gives a new interest to the appeal for thrift of 
which the country has become so foolishly unheed- 
ful.”—Wall Street Journal. 


THIS BOOK 


HOW a school-teacher bought a lot 
and built a home on a small salary. 





=aaer HOW a young man 
iy ey made and paid a 
note to himself for 
$1,000 in five years. 


HOW a woman, left 
a widow and a 
cripple in middle 
life, worked up 

fromnothing to a snug bank-account. 





Examination Order Form—THE BOOK | 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY OF THRIFT | 
354 Fourth Avenue, New York i 


I enclose $1.12 for which send me The Book of Thrift. | 
If I am not satisfied with it, I may return it within 10 4 
days, at your expense. You will then refund what I i 
have paid and I shall owe you nothing. L.D. 6-24-16 


I 
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creased, how homes may be 
acquired, capital and credit 
commanded, and a comfort- 
able provision made for your 
declining years. 





aa AY 
of OPPORTUNITY 


A dollar invested today in this supremely helpful 
guide to independence will pay you many dividends 
and will help you to make and save hundreds of 
other dollars, to say nothing of its good effect upon 
your character and mode of living. 


“The author has made thrift sound as alluring as 
most bad habits.”” 
—New Ycrk Evening Sun. 


TELLS YOU 


HOW a policeman, with never more 
than $115 a month, saved in 35 years 
$20,000, bringing him 
in $1,800 a year. 

HOWaNew York farmer’s 
boy, who married on & 
$50, came to own 600 4 
stores and the largest ~~ 
building in the world. 

HOW hundreds of others 
accomplished similar results by 


virtue of THRIFT. 






Twenty Intensely Interesting Chapters On 


What Thrift Is—The Present Need for Thrift in the United States—Waste in America—Pre- 
paredness—Teaching Children to Save—Stories of Thrift—How to Keep Out of Debt—Com- 
mercial and Industrial Thrift—Home Ownership—Savings Clubs and Associations—Successful 
Saving Plans—Women and Money—Household Efficiency—Thrift on the Farm—The Earning 
Power of Money—Essentials of Safe Investment—The Get-Rich-Quick Folly—The Safety 
and Service of Banks—Little Talks on a Big Subject—Watchwords of Progress. 


DON’T HESITATE—SIGN AND MAIL THE ATTACHED COUPON TO-DAY 
AND YOU WILL ALWAYS BE THANKFUL 
12mo, Cloth. $1.00 Net; by Mail, $1.12 


We Guarantee Satisfaction or 
Return Your Money 


You take absolutely no risk and can ex- 
amine the book at your leisure. You will 
want to keep it when you have read a few 
pages. Remember, it has the endorsement 
of bankers, ministers, business men, heads 
of families, workers, and solid people 
everywhere. It will be worth more to you 
in a short while than any other purchase 
you ever made. 











THE SPICE OF LIFE 


A Chance.—“ Do you think your father 
would consent to our marriage? ”’ 

“He might. Father’s so eccentric.”— 
Buffalo Express. 

Unselfish.—Irate Farmer—‘‘ Do you 
think you own this road? ” 

Mororist—* Dear me, no. There are 
other motorists ! ’’—Life. 





The Wise Fool.—‘ The pen is mightier 
than the sword,’’ quoted the Sage. 

‘** Yes,” agreed the Fool. ‘‘ It is when 
it comes to getting a man into trouble.”’”— 
Louisville Post. 





Service.—*‘ Of course, you want to serve 
your country,” said the patriotic citizen. 

‘** Yes,” replied Senator Sorghum. ‘ But 
[ want my constituents to have first help- 
ing, as far as possible.’”-— Washington Star. 


Up To All Claims.—‘‘ Well, Peleg, how 
do you find the encyclopedia the feller 
left on approval? ”’ 

** Seems to be all right. Ain’t no errors 
in it so fur as I kin see.”—Lowisville 
Courier-Journal. 





Explained.—*‘ Pop!” 

‘** Yes, my son.” 

‘““What is an end-seat hog the papers 
talk about? ”’ 

** An end-seat hog, my son, is the fellow 
who gets the seat that you want yourself.” 
—Yonkers Statesman. 


It All Depends.—‘‘ Say, paw, what’s a 
‘captain of industry’?”’ 

“It is a term that the head of a grinding 
monopoly applies to himself, my son.” 

‘* And what is a ‘ robber baron’?”’ 

“It’s a term the dear publie applies to 
the same man.”’—IJndianapolis Star. 

Nervous Apprehension.—*‘ They are not 
going to cut me up if I go to the hospital, 
are they? ”’ 

“Of course not, when you’re going just 
for a rest. What makes you _ think 
they are?” 

** Because when I called up the hospital 
a voice said ‘ Operator.’ ’’ — Baltimore 
American. 


Conditions the Present Administration is 
Responsible for 
(As charged by the New York press) 

The European War. 

The high cost of living. 

The hoof-and-mouth disease. 

The failure of the Brazilian cotton crop. 

The Irish Rebellion, the Mexican revo- 
lution, and the shirt-makers’ strike. 

Sun-spots.— Puck. 

Resourceful Hulda.—Hulda’s mistress 
often boasts of her readiness of resource. 

** She’s the best nurse-maid in the world”’ 
is the enthusiastic commendation from her 
employer. ‘‘ One day I returned from a 
motor-trip through the park, to be met 
with the startling news that the baby had 
swallowed a button. 

“© And what did you do, Hulda?’ I 
asked, in some anxiety, altho trusting that 
it had been the right thing. 

““* Why,’ said Hulda, ‘I made him 
swallow a buttonhole right away!’ ’— 
Chicago Journal. 
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The Vital Question.—In 1915—‘‘ How 
many miles will it go an hour? ” 

In 1916—‘‘ How many miles will it go 
on a gallon of gasoline?’’—Cornell Widow. 


Looking Backward.—‘‘ There’s no dan- 
ger,” said the doctor. “It’s only a 
earbuncle coming on the back of your 
neck. But you must keep your eye on 


it !”’—Christian Register. 


Stung— Tue Hawker — “Buy some 
flowers for your wife? ” 

* But [I am not married.” 

“Well, then, guv’nor, buy the lot to 
celebrate your luck ! ’’—Tit-Bits. 

It Seemed Like It.—Lectrurer—‘ The 
idea of eternity, my friends, is something 
too vast for the human mind to conceive.” 

Voice rroM AuDIENCE—* Did you ever 
pay for a seven-hundred-dollar piano on 
the instalment-plan? ”—Life. 





Changed His Mind.—Suz—‘‘ You vowed 
it would be your aim to make my life one 
long dream of happiness. And to think 
that I believed you!” 

Hre—“ That’s nothing. I believed it 
myself at the time! ’’—Stray Stories. 


An Adage Disputed.—‘‘ Do you believe 
in the saying that language is used for the 
concealment of thought? ” 

** No,” replied Miss Cayenne; “ in much 
of the language you hear you haven’t even 
the comforting suspicion that there may 
be'a thought in hiding.’’—Washington Star. 





Suspicious.—_EmMpLoyer—* Young man, 
I’m afraid you have deceived me. You 
told me when I employed you that you 
were a college graduate.” 

New Cierx—* Beg pardon, but what 
reason have you for doubting it, sir? ” 

EmMPpLOYER—‘ Why, you just said in 
regard to a matter connected with the 
business that I knew more about it than 
you did.”’—IJndianapolis Star. 


Cruel.—‘‘ I was at the big general stores 
jn Market Street the other day,’ said 
Slimfingered Joe, ‘‘ when the whole electric- 
light apparatus went wrong, and all the 
different departments were as black as 
pitch.” 

“My word, what a bit o’ luck!” 
chuckled his friend. ‘‘ What did you get? ”’ 

“My beastly luck again. It’s always 
dogging me. I was in the grand-piano 
department.” —Tit-Bits. 


They Meant Well.—A postal corre- 
spondent sends the following extracts from 
letters that have recently been addrest to 
the officials: 

** Dear Sir: My husband has been away 
at the crystal palace and got a for days 
furlong and has now gone to the mind 
sweepers.” 

“Dear Sir: I am his grandfather and 
grandmother. He was born and brought 
up in this house in answer to your letter.” 

“ Dear Sir: You have changed my little 
boy into a little girl; will it make any 
difference in the future? ” 

“ Dear Sir: I have not received no pay 
since my husband gone from nowhere.” 

Another correspondent who had a 
grievance replied: “In previous corre- 
spondence with your office I am always 
described as ‘Mrs.’ You would form a 
different opinion if you saw my whiskers.” 
—Manchester Guardian, 









ing, sparkling and cold. 
beverages are: 


for the hot weather 





Creer Club Ginger Ale is the national antidote for 


that hot weather thirst. 


It makes thirst a pleasure. 


Because Clicquot Club is popular don’t get the impression 


that it is “pop.” 


It is sold in every one of the 48 states, 


which is proof enough that it is a beverage of character 


and excellence. 


Being very highly carbonated it is superior to charged 
water for almost every kind of mixed drink. 


The water from which it is made is slightly laxative, the 
ginger is the best Jamaica, the flavor comes from pure juices 


of lemons and limes. 
attend its manufacture. 


Sold by the best grocers and druggists. 
Birch Beer, Lemon Sour, Sarsaparilla, Orange Phosphate and Root Beer. 


Exceptional 
Buy it by the case. Drink it foam- 


care and cleanliness 


Other Clicquot Club 


THE CLICQUOT CLUB COMPANY, MILLIS, MASSACHUSETTS 





‘e 


ACQNOL 


Pronounced 






Klee -ko 


Qyulo 


GINGER ALE 





Winner of Medal of Honor, Panama - Pacific Exposition 








[HOW TO SPEAK IN PUBLIC by Grenville Kieiser | 





| HUMOROUS HITS 


A practical manual for self-instruction by a master of the subject. . - “ 

Invaluable for the teacher, minister, business-man. Contains many | and How to Hold an Audience, by Grenv ille Kleiser. Latest and best 
choice selections for practise. Cloth, 848 py. $1.25 net; 9, | selections, including old favorites. Gives practical suggestions on 
choice selections for practise. Cloth, 548 pp. $1.25 net; postage 12c. | delivers, voice-training. ete. Cloth, 326 pp. $1.00 net; postage 12c. 


, Voice 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York | FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 854-860 Fourth Avenue, New York 





HOW FAR DOES the MIND INFLUENCE the BODY? 


The answer to this absorbingly interesting question will be found in the books of Paul Dubois, M.D., Pro- 
fessor of Neuropathology at the University of Berne, Switzeriand, who has made a lifelong study of the subject. 
This eminent authority approaches the problem both as a psychologist and a physician, yet in a style so clear 


that it presents no difficulties to the layman. 


optimism that will be found contagious. 


THE PSYCHIC TREATMENT OF 
NERVOUS DISORDERS 
Translated by Smith Ely Jelliffe, 
M.D., and William A. White, M.D. 
In this strong, optimistic book Dr. 
Dubois discusses the philosophy un- 
derlying the position he holds and 
describes clearly and charmingly 
the exact methods by which he has 
achieved such notable success. 8vo, 
Cloth, 471 pp. Copious Index. $3.00; 
half leather, $4.50. By mail 25 cents 

extra. 


NERVOUS STATES—THEIR 
NATURE AND CAUSES 
Authorized translation by Edward 
G. Richards. Points out that neuras- 
thenia is not a new disease ~ eated 
by the conditions of modern ...c, but 
is due to fatigue brought on by 
psychic debilities and can be cured 
by the education of the mind and 
strengthening of the will. 12mo, 
Cloth. 75 cents; by mail 80 cents. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL ORIGIN 
OF MENTAL DISORDERS 


Authorized translation by Edward 
G. Richards. A sympathetic and in- 
tensely human book, showing how 
mental disorders are caused by com- 
monplace factors of everyday life, 
which precipitate the individual into 
an abnormal state, and how just as 
these conditions are formed, they 
can be reformed and normal health 
regained. 12mo, Cloth. 50 cents; 
by mail 55 cents. 


THE EDUCATION OF SELF 


Translated from the latest French 
edition by Edward G. Richards. 
Charming essays that shed new 
light on the question of self-control 
and show that the only true road 
to happiness lies in moral develop- 
ment. 12mo, Cloth. $1.50; by mail 
$1.60. 


All six books are sane, well-balanced, and instinct with an 


REASON AND SENTIMENT 
Authorized translation by Edward 
G. Richards. A delightful and charm- 
ingly written essay, setting forth 
when sentiment and when reason 
should determine our line of con- 
duct. Will be found specially help- 
ful in directing the minds of parents 
toward the proper molding of their 
children’s intellectual life. 12mo, 
Cloth. 50 cents; by mail 56 cents. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE MIND 
ON THE BODY 
Translated by L. B. Gallatin. An 
intimate and clearly expressed talk 
on this much discussed subject that 
every physician, nurse, or layman 
who is interested in the mutual re- 
actions of mind and matter, should 
read with care. It contains a wealth 
of inspiration and help, and points 
the way toa healthier and happier 
life. 1t2mo, Cloth. 50 cents; by 

mail 54 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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The Year of Years 
For the Motor-Truck 


The Worth of Minutes Has 
Doubled Their Value 


E motor-truck must 
rule for exactly the 
same reason that the 
trolley car has supplanted 
the horse-car. 


Yet it is only in 1916 that the 
last horse-car is scheduled to 
disappear from the streets of the 
first city in America. 


Even the slow-moving, con- 
servative business man who clings 
to the old ways as New York 
clung to its horse-cars, has been 
swept along by the new order. 


IME has a new significance. 

There are just so many 
hours in a day when work can 
be done. Profits are measured 
by the amount of work that can 
be accomplished in a day. We 
no longer measure by hours, 
but by minutes. 


To-day a minute in the 
United States is worth 
twice as much as ever it 
has been since the world 


began. 


Time is a big factor in this 
year of grace. It is the factor 
that is bringing the light power 
delivery wagon into its own. 


GPEED, dependability, capac- 
ity for work, and real econ- 
omy make the motor-truck an 
economic necessity. Now there 
has been added this new reason 
for its universal adoption—the 
increased market value of the 
minute. 


The time is here when 
business men will think, if 
they do not say, that they 
must have ‘‘a motor-truck 
to get out of the ruck,’’— 
the ruck of delay, of waste, 
of congested traffic. 


The Digest carries the message 
of the progressive, far-sighted 
manufacturer of trucks and ac-. 
cessories to the progressive, far- 
sighted business men who need 
trucks in their business. 


TheJiterary Digest 

















EUROPEAN WAR 
THE WESTERN FRONT 


June 8.—Paris admits losing Fort Vaux 
to the Germans. The British report 
a successful raid on trenches south of 
La Bassée Canal. 


June 10.—German forces bombard Souville 
and Tavannes, south of Vaux, and report 
slight gains. 

The Crown Prince’s forces, operating 
along the east bank of the Meuse, take 
500 French prisoners in the Bois 
Fumin and the Bois de Vaux-Chapitre, 
southwest of Douaumont. 

British trenches north of the Ypres-Com- 
ines railway are heavily bombarded. 
June 11.—-The Germans attack Hill 304, 

without success. 

June 12.—A series of German attacks on 
the right bank of the Meuse is halted 
by French infantry. Forts Souville 
and Tavannes have been under steady 
German fire for twenty-four hours. 


gains 





June 13. 
near Douaumont. 

By fierce fighting the Canadian troops 
regain positions lost earlier in the 
month in the Ypres sector of Hill 60, 
on a front of 1,500 yards. 


June 14.—Berlin admits.the loss -of  posi- 
tions taken by the British southeast of 
Zillebeke, in the Ypres sector. 


THE EASTERN FRONT 

June 8.—In their sweeping offensive, the 

Russians capture Lutsk, one of the 

Volhynian triangle fortresses, and cross 

the lines of the rivers Ikwa and Styr. 

Eleven thousand more prisoners are 
reported taken. 


June 9.—The advancing Russians crush the 
Austrian lines and drive them back 
fifteen miles. Additional prisoners to 
the number of 13,700 are taken. The 
Austrians are reported as retiring in 
panic. 


June 10.—London reports that General 
Brussiloff has occupied. Buczacz, the 
important town on the west. bank of 
the Styrpa and the strategical gateway 
to Bukowina. Five/thousand six hun- 
dred prisoners were taken, bringing the 
total to date to more-than;70,500, ac- 
cording to reports. 
all along the line from the Pripet 
marshes to Bessarabia. 


June 11.—The town and fortress of Dubno, 
twenty-five miles from the Galician 
frontier, fall before the Russian ad- 
vance. This gives Russia complete 
possession of the Volhynian’ fortress 
triangle. Austrian troops are driven 
back for thirty-two miles, and the toll 
of prisoners to date exceeds 108,000. 
Vienna admits that the Russians are 
only sixteen miles from Czernowitz. 





Gains are reported | 





June 12.—Petrograd states that German | 
aid has been lent to the Austrians to | 
check the onslaught from the East. <A | 
slight Russian retreat has been forced | 


north of Buezaez. Hindenburg begins 

a fiéree attack near Jacobstadt and 

Kosjany, close to Dvinsk. To date 

115,000 Teutons have been captured, 

and the battle-line now extends for 
miles. 


June 13.—Russian troops attack Sokol; 
and the advance on Kovel continues. 


June 14.—Russian advices announce the 
taking of Sniatyn, twenty miles north 
of Czernowitz, with 6,000 more prison- 
ers. Gains are reported along the en- 
tire front, as the Austrians are swept 
back into Galicia. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


THE ITALIAN CAMPAIGN 


June 8.—The Italians to the south and 
southeast of Trent continue to hold the 
invaders back, dispersing concentrations 
along the Lagarina valley. 


June 9.—Austrian forees gain on the 
Asiago highlands, capture . Monte 
Lemerle, and advance beyond: Ronci, 
east of Gallio. 


June 10.—Rome announces that the 
Italians have taken up the offensive 
again and that gains have been” made 
on the western slopes of Monte Cengio, 
north of Arsiero. 

According to the statements issued’ by 
the Austrian War Office, there are now 
but 200,000 troops engaged in the 
invasion of Italy. This force is sup- 
ported, however, by heavy artillery. 


June 11.—Austrian advices announce the 
capture of Monte Lemerle, with 500 
prisoners, but the feat is deried from 
Italian sources, which announce the 
taking of 100 Austrian prisoners. 


June 12.—The first effects of the Russian 
offensive are felt in the Trentino when 
important units of the Austrian force 
are withdrawn to meet the invaders on 
the Eastern front. Accordingly Italian 
gains are reported in the Sugana 
Valley, as well as advances toward the 
southeastern slopes of Monte Cengio 
and Monte Barco. 


June 13.—The Italian offensive recovers 
more lost ground on the fortified line 
from Parmesan to Rio Romani, in’ the 
Lagarina Valley. Austrian attempts 
to retake the territory are repulsed, 
says the report from London. 


June 14.—Heavy Austrian losses are re- 
ported from the Tyrol; when the 
invaders attempt to take Monte Forni 
Alti, Monte Ciove, Monte Brazome, 
and the Campiglia. The inner. -har- 
bor of Grado is shelled by Austrian 
aeroplanes. 


THE ASIATIC CAMPAIGNS 


June 11.—Petrograd reports progress south- 
west: of Trebizond, in the direction of 
Gemush, Khana, and Diarbekr. A. few 
prisoners and much ammunition are 
taken. 

Turkish reports state that after beating 
the Russians at Khanikin, the Moslem 
troops repelled the Cossacks and 
entered Kasr-i-Shirin, just across the 
Persian border. 


June 12.—Ottoman reports tell-of the 
annihilation of 1,000 of the enemy’s 
cavalry in the region of Schemdinan, in 
Mesopotamia. Two gunboats and muni- 
tion-depots are also reported destroyed. 

GENERAL 

June 8.—The Greek Cabinet decides to 
decree demobilization, following pres- 
sure from the Allies. The pressure took 
the form of an embargo on coal-im- 
portations, and the refusal to clear 
Greek vessels from British ports. 

A brief engagement at long range takes 
place off the coast of Belgium between 
British and German destroyers, with 
small damage to either side. 

Twelve survivors from the sunken cruiser 
Hampshire are landed in northern 
Scotland. 


June 10.—The official announcement of the 
Admiralty states that the cruiser 
Hampshire, in the sinking of which 
Earl Kitchener and his staff were lost, 
was destroyed by a mine, and sank in 
ten minutes. 

The Italian Cabinet resigns as a result of 
a disagreement with the Chamber of 
Deputies, when the latter refused a 
vote of confidence in the Government: 
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“While others are claiming quality 
we are guaranteeing it’’ 












OR eleven years Ajax tires have been 
guaranteed in writing for 5000 miles. 


lith Year 


This guarantee is definite, black and white 
assurance that the quality is there, the same 
inbuilt quality that has made the Ajax plan 
successful and has kept our factories working 
24 hours’ daily since 1911. 










Ajax Rubber Company, Inc. 
1796-1798 Broadway New York 







AJAX Branches 
Atlanta Chicago Denver Indianapolis ptinnsspelis San Francisco 
Boston Cleveland Des Moines Kansas City, Mo. Philadelphia Seattle 
Brooklyn Dallas Detroit Los Angeles Portland, Ore. 






Factories: TRENTON, N. J. 
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THE expensive part of fireproof con- 
struction is done away with by the 
use of HY-RIB. No forms, studs, chan- 
nels nor special equipment is required. 
The HY-RIB steel-meshed sheets are 
quickly set in place and concrete or plas- 
ter applied. HY-RIB provides light- 
weight, monolithic construction, saving 
in material and labor. | 


HY-RIB is used everywhere—inside 
for partitions, ceilings, floors, furring, 
etc.; outside for roofs, sidings, stucco 
work, etc. Used with equal success in 
the smallest residence or garage and the 
largest factory or warehouse. 


Valuable HY-RIB hand-book, full of useful 
suggestions, sent free. Write today for it. 


TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO. 
Dept. H-36 Youngstown, Ohio 


The complete line of HY-RIB products also in- 
cludes Rib Lath, Diamond Lath, pressed steel chan- 











nels and studs, corner beads, base screeds, etc. | 
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Own a Library of 100 


Famous Paint 








ters” in actual colors. 
mounted. New process. 


the finest examples from 
the famous European G 


Cassell & Co., famous 


——— of artist 
pany each reproduction. 
mere collection of pictu 
a real library of art. 


Prompt action necessary. 


able free trial offer. 
will do, but send it now. 


FAITHE UL reproductions of 
wold’s greatest “old mass 


like canvas. 2 sumptuous vol- 
umes. Over $5,000,000 worth 
of paintings shown, representing 


Published in co-operation with 


Art Publishers. Introduction by 
C. K. Chesterton. Life and chief 


Sent on Approvel, at our risk. 
Special price, pay as convenient. 


for full ye ye > and ger 
posta 


{ FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
Dept. 617, New York 


Write for How To 
Obtain a Patent, List 
of Patent Buyers and 


Inventions Wanted. $1,000,000 in prizes offered for inventions. 
Send sketch for free opinion as to patentability. Our four books 
in th sent free. VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 759 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


NMI 











Hand 
Looks 


each of 
alleries. 


London 


accom- rw 

Nota The Indestructible Plug 
res, but Insures Economy— 
Certainty—Flexibility— 
maximum Power. 
Pierce Arrow, Jeffery, 
Case, equipment. 


Guaranteed to 
outlast the motor! 
$1.00 each, in round 
Metal Box—a type for 
evervear. Book++Mosler 


Write 








on Spark Plugs” sent 
free. 





CONVERSATION iio tiow to sav ir 


by Meer | Greer Conklin. An interesting, shewwiy written 


A. R. MOSLER & CO. 
New York, N. Y. 














he true art of conversation and its att 


FUNK & WAGHALLS COMPANY, 34-50 Foose. RY. ST 








June 11.—London reports progress in the 
northeastern corner of German East 
Africa, where the British and German 
troops are fighting for control of the 
Usambara Railway and the Pangani 
River. Bismarekburg is occupied by the 
British. 

A eable dispatch from London places the 
German casualties so far in the war at 
2,924,586, exclusive of naval and 
colonial losses. This is stated to be a 
British tabulation of the German lists 
so far given out. 

June 12.—King Victor Emmanuel selects 
Paolo Boselli, former Minister of 
Finance, as the new Premier. He will 
choose a new cabinet at once, retaining, 
it is rumored, one or two members of 
the old Salandra Cabinet. 

News of two unsuccessful raids from 
Turkish aeroplanes comes from British 
‘sources in Egypt. The places raided 
were Kantara and Romani. 


June 14.—From Copenhagen comes the 
news that a lively engagement took 
place in the Baltic Sea on June 13, in 
which the Germans were beaten by the 
Russians and a destroyer and several 
smaller steamers were sunk by the 
Czar’s boats. 

German authorities set the British. naval 
losses during the war at 600,000 tons. 
This includes the losses in the recent 
Jutland battle. 


ON THE MEXICAN BORDER 

June 9.—Anti-American demonstrations 
take place in various parts of northern 
Mexico, particularly in Chihuahua, 
San Luis Potosi, and Nuevo Leon. 

June 11.—Additional raids and _horse- 
stealings are reported along the border 
near Hidalgo and the raiders are pur- 
sued into Mexico by American troopers. 

Anti-American agitators are urging the 
Mexicans to oust the American troops, 
say reports from Casas Grandes, near 
the base of General Pershing. 

June 12.—Apprehensive over the increase 
of anti-American outbursts in Mexico, 
Secretary Baker rushes fifteen hundred 
additional regular troopers to the bor- 
der. Rumor has it that Carranza is 
getting large supplies of munitions from 
abroad through Vera Cruz. 


GENERAL FOREIGN 

June 8.—Dispatches from Montevideo 
state that a rescue-ship has been sent 
out to search for the lost members 
of the Shackleton expedition in the 
Antarctie. 

June 9.—Four of the Chinese provinces 
which revolted and declared inde- 
pendence renounce their declarations, 
according to a dispatch from Peking, 
and reassert their loyalty to the Gov- 
ernment under the new President, 
Li Yuan Hung. 


June 11.—A raid on the customs is threat- 
ened by Sefior Arias in Santo Domingo, 
and a reenforcement of American ma- 
rines_ has appeared on the scene. 
President Jiminez is reported still in 
hiding, leaving the Government with- 
out a head. 

Mr. Lloyd-George proposes his plan for 
the Irish settlement. It includes the 
immediate operation of Home Rule, the 
exclusion of Ulster from its provisions, 
and a post-bellum conference of repre- 
sentatives from the entire British 
Empire to plan the governing of the 
British dominions. 

June 12.—A dispatch from London says 
that the British Government pro- 
poses to buy and close 300 saloons in the 
neighborhood of Carlisle. This step is 
thought to be the first of a series in- 
tended for various parts of the country. 
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Hipolito Irigoyen, a Radical, is elected 
President of the Argentine Republic 
by the Electoral College, after one of the 
bitterest campaigns in the history of the 
count He is the first Radical to hold 
that office. 

Reports from Belfast state that Ulster 
may yield on the Home-Rule question, 
out of consideration for the safety of 
the Empire at large. 

June 13.—An unconfirmed report from 
Geneva gives a fragmentary account of 
a serious revolt in Bohemia on June 9. 
Hints are given of street-fighting in 
Prague. 

Word comes from Rome that King Con- 
stantine has left Athens for Larissa, as 
a precaution against threatened upris- 
ings in ‘treece. 


June 14.—Citizens riot in Amsterdam and 
Rotterdam over the high prices of 
foods. In the latter city the police are 
forced to quell the populace with sabers. 
Resolutions are framed at Utrecht 
asking the Government to prohibit the 
export of food. 


DOMESTIC 
WASHINGTON 
June 10.—Mr. Justice Hughes, nominated 
for President, resigns from the Supreme 
Court and accepts the nomination. 


June 12.—The largest Fortifications Bill 
ever proposed in Congress appears in 
the House. It calls for appropriations 
in excess of $34,297,000, for the im- 
provement of fortresses and the pur- 
chase of additional guns for the Eastern 
coast. 

June 13.—A prelude to the American reply 
to Carranza’s note requesting with- 
drawal is forwarded to the Mexican 
Government. It is sharp in tone and 
contends that in many instances Car- 
ranzista troops are engaged in raiding. 
In addition it hints that the real note, 
to ‘be forthcoming in a few days, will 
refuse pointblank to retire as yet. 


GENERAL 

June 8.—The platform of the Progressive 
party, calling for preparedness, ‘*‘ Amer- 
iecanism,”’ and a suffrage amendment 


among other features, is adopted at the 
convention in Chicago. 


The Republican platform, similar to the 
Progressive platform, is adopted at the 
second-day session of the convention 
at Chicago. 

June 9.—On the first ballot taken at the 
Republican Convention Justice Hughes 
receives 25314 votes, over twice the 
number received by his nearest com- 
petitor, Senator Weeks. Senator Root, 
Senator Cummins, ex-Senator Burton, 
and former Vice-President’ Fairbanks 
follow in the order named. 

On the second ballot, the total of votes 
cast for Justice Hughes reaches 32814 
with Senator Root second, with 98 
votes. To nominate, 494 votes are 
necessary. 


June 10.—On the third ballot the Repub- 
licans in convention nominate Charles 
Evans Hughes, of New York, for the 
Presidency, and Charles Warren Fair- 
banks, of Indiana, once Vice-President, 
for Vice-President. Mr. Hughes re- 
ceives 94914 votes out of a possible 
986. The nomination is then made 
unanimous. 

Col. Theodore Roosevelt is nominated 
by the Progressive party for President, 
but withholds his acceptance. 


June 14.—The National Democratic Con- 
vention opens at St. Louis. Former 
Governor Martin Glynn, of New York, 
makes the key-note speech, indorsing 
the Administration. 














Modifies the Strongest Rays 
To a Soft Glow 


Motoring at night is the most pleasant, as wellasthe Send for 
most dangerous—when the glaring rays of approach- Illustrated 
ing lights blink and dazzle your eyes in blindness Booklet 
—seconds though it be—in those few seconds a 
serious accident might happen. 
But with the use of a Staude Glare Stopper you 
have protection—you're safe, for the rays are but 
a soft glow and you clearly see the road « 
Sun —_ melts into soft moonlight with a Stande. 
The Staude is a polished crystal, amber plate glass 
lens with — ashield. adjustable fixture for clamp- 
ing our w! 
Ask saa romeo dealer. He will get one for you, 
if he does not as yet carry the Stange in stock, or we 
will send one direct for $2.00 pos paid. 


E.G. STAUDE MFG. CO., 2676 W. University Ave., St. Paul, hin. = 



























“ ” 
Human I alker DO you want to engage in high-class, profitable 
Our f: nmous Mexican D. oli ai; Parrot, | business that will produce permanent income 
importe: rom localities in exico onl 
known to us, learns to talk and sing like : $3,000 to $6,000 per year? 
erson 
cane taansitel plamaged b aby birds, 12 Making contracts now; exclusive territory for selling 
guaranteed to learn t Hane instruction equipment to schools and libraries. 
Order quick—im LiF iy stop any time. ih grade, well educated men only ; references. 
M a w Pg ys over 20 years—why not buy the best? deposit guarantee required. 
rs. W. Ward, Little Rock, Arkansas, writes: ‘* My parrot sings Address, with full particulars, 


= My a > Thee’. . He — isa bop 5 awe ht 
ustrated Parrot Book, Catalog and Proofs free. 
UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
MAX GEISLER BIRD a . 
co sna Soe, Be 417 5th Avenue Dept. D New York 
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Two painters estimated on 
the job. One said 150 
gallons; the other said 
140. It regujred 95 gallons 
of DEVOE. 










sident 
Devoe takes fewer gal- 


lons because it is a// paint— 
pure paint—paint to the 
last drop in the can. 


DEV OE. 


The oldest manufacturing concern in the United States, 
Founded in New York 1754. 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO, 
Chicago 


Marble Floor Finish 

The best varnish for 
linoleums and floors. 
Preserves the natural 
color of hard and soft’ 
wood; made to resist the 
wear and tear which it 
will necessarily receive 
on a floor. 


Holland Enamel 

The best enamel made 
for producing a perfect 
porcelain finish in imita- 
tion of tile. Washable 
and sanitary. Will not 
crack or turn yellow. 
Easy to apply. 


F. W. DEVOE & C. T.RAYNOLDS CO, 
New York 


PAINT DEVOE PAINT 


= ce soe cm "1 
1 Send for Color Cards : 
and other s tions § 

I thatwill help you Reaurity 
your —. Write your 
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6% 
Steel Bonds 
| Combining all the 
essential features 
| of a sound 
First Mortgage 
| Investment. 


| Strong Borrower—A 

well-known, old, es- 
tablished, steadily 
growing, successful 


Company. 


Ample Security—Net 
assets nearly 3 to 1. 


Excellent Earning 
Record—Not an un- 
profitable year since 
established in 1880. 


Large Present Profits 
—Substantially in ex- 
cess of principal and 
interest requirements. 


Marketability —So 
widely distributed as 
to practically assure 


salability. 





Ask for Circular No. 924-R 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 
10 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
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NOTABLE BUILDING INCREASES IN 
MANY CITIES 


pps REVIEW finds that there was 
“a big gain in building permits” 
in May. A really notable increase oc- 
curred in activity at many points in 
spite of high costs of materials. This 
increase is seen not only when it compared 
with last year, but when compared with 
both 1914 and 1913. The total figures in 
Dun’s compilation include returns from 
the building departments of 73 leading 
cities, and called for the expenditure of 
$87,352,814, as against $69,974,342, an 
increase over the same month last year of 
32.7 per cent. Substantial improvement 
appeared at New York City. That center 
reported total expenditures of $25,861,280, 
which was a gain of 9.3 per cent., as 
contrasted with the $23,667,120 in May 
a year ago. The Borougli of the Bronx 
reported a falling off of more than $2,- 
550,000, but this was more than made up 
by a gain in Manhattan amounting to 
nearly $3,100,000, which was added to by 
increases in Brooklyn, Queens, and Rich- 
mond. The aggregate given for the 72 cities 
outside New York was $61,491,534, which 
was 32.7 per cent. more than the $46,307,- 
222 reported for the same month in 1915. 

Evidence that activity was general and 
that the advances in the prices of prac- 
tically all kinds of materials had had 
little effect was found in the fact that in- 
creases were reported by 42 different cities 
located in every section of the country. In 
addition, there were few points where the 
contracticn was at all pronounced. Cleve- 
land reported a falling off from last year 
of approximately $2,463,000; Bridgeport, 
$557,000; and El Paso, $215,000, but in no 
other instance did the loss reach $200,000. 
On the other hand, there was marked 
expansion at an unusually large number of 
cities, the most notable being Chicago, 
$5,805,000; Detroit, $2,854,000; Phila- 
delphia, $1,923,000; Baltimore, $944,000; 
Toledo, $722,000; San Francisco, $568,000; 
Albany, $418,000; Allentown, $263,000; 
Hartford, $427,000; Indianapolis, $267,- 
000; Kansas City, $328,000; Macon, 
$473,000; Nashville, $281,000; Washing- 
ton, $312,000; Wilmington, Del., $256,000; 
and Youngstown, $315,000. Dun’s figures 
in detail follow: 








May 1916 1915 
De 0d ido dete déemnes $824,445 $406,580 
Allentown 452,640 
Atlanta 385,585 7. 
Baltimore 1,967,567 i 
Binghamton 134,235 455 
Birmingham 120,998 735 
Bridgeport 562,468 39 
Canton 396,850 216,575 
Charleston, W. Va............ 60,163 40,125 
Chattannooga..........0..... 448,256 44,295 
3 Ses 13,707,100 7,902,000 
SEES eae 1,043,345 1,102,425 
Ss ons sGdbiwes dundee 2,688, 5,151,909 

: 911,785 
278,335 
63, 
317,482 
434,270 
2,296,990 
58,196 
446,407 
143,592 
5,200 
379,996 
326,025 
691,600 
127,305 
593,938 
886,215 
288,185 






































1916 1915 
64,900 
285,275 
1,186,642 
12,250 
59,472 
2,700 
128,257 
981,745 
318,740 

297,681 
ER ee OR 155,578 
De ciekewes 899,385 
ee 231,280 
Philadelphia. . . 2,868,840 
Pittsburg... .. = 937,449 
Es cin ntaG6sis pease 203,100 
Portland, Oregon 432,000 
ee ae 28,775 
ST cnacinbsnsdeeseseey s 396,300 
DEE a'p'oa caNlesaanevces 1,001,455 
I «cic tswicent scours 155,840 
St. Louis........ 937,670 
St. Paul... . 1,309,656 
Salt Lake... 279,791 
San Francisco 209,000 
Savannah. . . 115,580 
Scranton. ..... 143,133 
as Nein daclien odanha’ 312,950 
Springfield, Mass 932,818 
MNT cdctmenderecoeenede 257,261 
hin 2. donee Scaas ened 553,155 
SEE PRG OR 231,344 
_ a 35,002 
WB 6 6css 00 153,340 
Washington. . 992,607 
Wilkes-Barre . y 149,644 
Wilmington, Del 7,536 151,807 
Williamsport......... “ey 18,130 31,675 
ES er ee 871,102 356,860 
INNING 63 addons esesesic 559,200 244,055 
Pe 24,182 32,871 
ia dade Boxed. anstits $61,491,534 $46,307,222 

New York Crry— 

Manhattan $13,566,625 
Bronx... . 4,634,950 
Brooklyn. . 3,313,740 
NS 6 Sanccese oe aa 1,964,005 
SR <cedscccascalceccs 187,800 
DN 6 timccannesscaneian $25,861,280 $23,667,120 
MR oss cedcbccceeos $87,352,814 $69,974,342 
ye eee rere 76,927,860 66,930,612 
March, 85 cities 72,933,633 63,390,427 
February, 82 ¢ 47,580,578 40,105,569 
January, 81 cities............. 46,378,478 34,013,692 
Since January 1.......... .$331,173,353 $274,414,642 


FAILURES IN MAY 


As compared with April of this year, 
the failures reported for May were greater, 
but in comparison with other months of 
this year back to December, they show 
declines in number, and as far back as 
October declines in liabilities. The five 
months’ showing for 1916 is declared by 
Bradstreet’s to have been much better 
than it was in 1915, both as regards 
number of failures and liabilities. Follow- 
ing are statistics and comments which 
Bradstreet’s presents on the subject: 


“There were 1,404 failures reported for 
May, an increase of 10.8 per cent. as com- 
pared with April, a short month, but a 
decrease of 2.2 per cent. from May last 
year. Compared with May, 1914, however, 
an increase of 19 per cent. is shown, and 
correspondingly larger increases are shown 
over the number reported in like months 
of preceding years. Liabilities for May— 
$16,777,915—marked an increase of 27 
per cent. over April, but a decrease of 7.5 
per cent. from May a year ago. For five 
months of this year failures numbered 
7,715, a decrease of 16.4 per cent. from a 
year ago, but 17 per cent. larger than in the 
like period of 1914. Liabilities for five 
months aggregated $83,252,384, a decrease 
of 47 per cent. from last year and of 28 
per cent. from 1914. Liabilities for the five 
months’ period, indeed, were the smallest 
recorded since 1912, which year it slightly 
exceeds, and are about down to the normal 
of the years from 1909 to 1911. The fol- 
lowing table gives the failures, assets, and 
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liabilities during May from 1893 to 1916, 
inclusive: 





Number Assets Liabilities 
1916. . 1,404 $8,256,078 $16,777,915 
1915 ..- 1,436 9,973,210 18,138,772 
FEES 1,181 9,493,349 17,491,672 
SRE ee err: 1,104 7,574,645 14,589, 
Se ae 11ll 6,281,278 12,852,527 
DEL kh theserseccuhuk 1,030 7,941,526 4,850,622 
1910. . ss 885 5,183,145 13,337,578 
Pibce Wiissnestetbcagn 2 6,636,258 13,241,119 
ee 1,103 14,296,850 26,844,459 
Sitsdcnatndiackss 755 5,290,000 10,546,963 
LARISSA AN te Sa 695 5,605,071 10,101,486 
utpessannawendss 761 6,626,676 13,845,053 
TS sind ute al castle 815 5,312,512 9,954,389 
ES eas 686 3,689,239 7,203,089 
a ana wit Se achcannd's 769 3,768,941 8,690,976 
Shs ppcsign diate 783 3,911,956 8,629,904 
MED cd scibsusasudes 710 3,331,904 8,209,793 
a 720 2,724,639 5,912,216 
SL Sees 9 4,796,399 10,526,960 
Tag dinscraiy mn mighare’ oak 1,054 6,662,020 13,461,542 
SNS pebevevenswess 996 7,782,001 13,470,335 
2S 875 4,093,651 8,576,699 
eRe at FE 861 5,899,001 19,700,150 
DR atchdavaeadedet 1,049 17,693,072 32,087,921 


“The failures monthly in each of the 
past two years compare as follows: 
































No. of 
1916 Failures Assets Liabilities 
ee eee 1,799 $8,284,134 $17,340,533 
ee Sere 1,608 9,386,188 18,068,223 
BEE diweeta0sswon 1,637 8,032,023 17,958,205 
First quarter........ 5,044 $25,702,345 $53,366,961 
ER 1,267 $6,794,057 $13,107,508 
SORES 1,404 8,256,078 16,777,915 
Five months........ 7,715 $40,752,480 $83,252,384 
No. of 
Assets Liabilities 
$35,428,030 $50,576,581 
13,663,744 24,943,644 
16,615,409 30,171,610 
First quarter........ 6,119 $65,707,183 $105,691,835 
pe VOOR re eT 1,674 $20,755,179 33,950,205 
ee 1,436 9,973,210 18,138,775 
Five months........ 9,229 $96,435,572 $157,780,815 


“The features of the May report are 
the increased number of failures reported 
in New England and the Northwest, as 
compared with May a year ago, and the 
decreases shown in the Middle States, the 
Central West, the South, and the Far 
West.- In liabilities decreases are shown in 
New England, the Central West, the South, 
and the Far West. The large increase in the 
Middle States group is due to the trebling 
of liabilities in New York, caused by 
one large suspension.” 


A WATERWAY ACROSS ALL FRANCE 


Within about two years it is expected 
that canal-boats or barges will be able to 
cross France from Havre to Marseilles 
by a continuous inland waterway whose 
connecting-links are now approaching com- 
pletion. Freight-charges for goods over 
this route, it is said, will be less than half 
the current railway-rates: Barges at 
present can go as far from Havre as Lyons, 
that is, by taking the river Seine, a canal, 
and the river Saéne. Altho Lyons is 
situated on the Rhéne, that river is not 
navigable from Lyons to the Mediter- 
ranean. In its earlier course the Rhéne, 
as visitors of the Alps have learned, is a 
mountain torrent. It then becomes a river 
of strong currents, with constantly shifting 
sand-banks, shallow water, and water of 
variable depths at different seasons and 
places. Since 1878 work has been in 
progress in improving the Rhéne for navi- 
gation from Lyons as far south as Arles, 
the old Roman town, once a seaport, but 
now, in consequence of alluvial deposits, 
some distance above the Rhéne’s mouth. 
These improvements have so deepened and 
otherwise improved the Rhéne that barges 
of 350 tons capacity and about 31% feet 
draft can traverse most parts of the river 
from Lyons southward practically every 


‘True—Helpful 
Investment Service 


includes 


1 Searching investigation to es 


tablish the safety of a bond. 


2 Analysis of the purchaser’s requirements. 
3 Selection and adaptation of securities. 


The Requirements of Typical Investors 


The Business Man 
Because of his economic position and his 
information—investments permitting the 
use of individual judgment and business 
foresight. 


The Investor for Income 


An investment which concentrates its 
merit on soundness and yield. 


The Business Reserve 
Sound, readily marketable securities mak- 
ing principal available for opportunities 
and emergencies. 


The Woman Investor 
Dependent solely upon interest return 
—zgilt-edged investments of exceptional 
safety. 


The National Bank 


As trustee of its depositors’ funds—investments like government, state, municipal 


and gilt-edged railroad and public utility 


The Savings Bank 
Bonds which are safe, conform to state 
laws and can be marketed within reason- 
able time. 


bonds with an international market. 


The Trust Fund Investor 
As the guardian of other people’s money— 
the safe investment complying with legal 
restrictions and yielding the best return, 


We diversify our purchases in order that we may meet the requirements of each 


investor. 


Send for special circular of offerings D-39, stating your requirements. 


N. W. Halsey & Co. 


NEW YORK—49 Wall St. 


BOSTON—N. W. Halsey & Co., Inc. BALTIMORE—Munsey Bldg. 
CLEVELAND—New England Bldg. DETROIT—Ford Bldg. 


PHILADELPHIA—1421 Chestnut St. CHICAGO—LaSalle & Adams Sts. 


SAN FRANCISCO—424 California St. 
ST. LOUIS—Security Bldg. 








For 36 years we have been paying our customers 
the highest returns consistent with conservative 
methods. First mortgage loans of $200 and up 
which we can recommend after the most thorough 
personal investigation, Please ask for Lown List No, 
77. $25 Certificatesof Deposit also tor saving investors. 


PERKINS & CO. Lawrence Kans 














First Mortgages on Oregon 


Washington & Idaho 
times the amount loaned will net you 6%. 


| Devereaux Mortgage Co. “BEEN 


‘arms conservatively worth three 


rite for list. 








And It Is Yours Free For The Asking 
Tells about Municipal Tax Bonds and why they are 


preferred by experienced investors. 


pages of good, 


Twenty - four 
sound, common-sense business advice 


that should safe-guard you against investment dis- 


appointment. 


No type of security better lends itself to a safe, stable, 


profitable form of investment 
Bond. It is free from income 


ro 
~ Fe, 
¥ 
than the Municipal Tax a fe 
tax and may be obtained { At 


in $100, $500 and $1,000 amounts. 
May we suggest the advisability of your investigating 


this premier investment security ? 


Our nearest office 


will be pleased to receive your request for the above Free 


Book and Bulletin of Offerings, No. L 6. 


William [2.@ompton Company .. 


Municipal Tax Bond 


New York, 14 Wall St. 
Chicago, 105 S. La Salle St. 


Ss 


St. Louis, 408 Olive St. 
Cincinnati, 102 Union Trust Bldg. 


Over quarter-century in this business 











Foreign Securities 


Are they yet a pur- 
chase? What countries 
offer the most attractive 
opportunity for the in- 
vestor? 


Avoid worry. Cease depending 
on rumors or luck. Recognize 
that all action is followed by equal 
reaction. Work with a definite 
policy based on fundamental 

Statistics. 


For particulars — which will be sent 
gratis ~ address Dept.G-4-20 of the 


Babson Statistical Organization 
Executive Block Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Largest Stottetion Copeninetion of its Character 











Good Investments in 


Public Utility 


Preferred Stocks 
yielding 5% to 8% 


and enhancement possibilities of 
Common Stocks 


Outlined in our 
CURRENT LETTER “‘D” 
Copy sent on request 


Williams, Troth & Coleman 


Investment Securities 
60 WALL ST. NEW YORK 
Direct Wire to Columbus and Phila. Markets 











DANFORTH 


5% and 6% 
FARM MORTGAGES 


represent conservative loans on producing 
farms in the best farming districts of the 
United States. 
Our List No. 50 describing some very attractive 
Offerings will be sent upon request. 

A. G. DANFORTH & CO., Bankers 


Pounded A.D. 1858 
WASHINGTON ILLINOIS 

















You cannot go wrong in your 
investments if you purchase our 
First Farm Mortgages. Large 
and small amounts furnished. 33 
years = the lossofa Dollar. {, 

t se send you descriptive 
pamphlet ee ahd list of offer- 

ngs. 


E.J.. J. LANDER & & CO. 
n oe HORT BARS 
is D 1883 
, Capital and girdles One One- "Half Million Dollars 


ae Right on the Ground 








OZ FARM 1M MORTGAGES 











Send for a copy of 


BOND TALK 


For J 


Illustrated - ater A - Valuable 
ol ae. you 3 piso sae -—gioee } 


115 Broadway fi 
New York = 





Prien ia, 











day in the year. Other parts will be 
available probably in 1918. Interesting 
facts about this work are printed in the 
London Economist, as derived from the 
Paris Temps: 


“The annual traffic on the Rhéne had 
risen from 120,000 tons in 1879 to 406,000 
tons in 1910, but there is no satisfactory 
port at the mouth. Since 1906, however, 
a canal, 50 miles long, partly on the lines 
of an older one, has been under construc- 
tion from Arles by Port de Boue and 
Martigues to L’Estaque, near Marseilles. 
There is only one lock—at Arles; and the 
final section, a tunnel some 414 miles long, 
through a ridge of rock, was lately inaugu- 
rated in the presence of a distinguished 
company, including the Minister of Public 
Works. The tunnel will be approximately 
72 feet wide and 50 feet high, and the depth 
of water in it will be nearly 8 feet. The 
visitors were to go through it in a con- 
tractor’s train drawn by an engine pro- 
pelled by comprest air, but after two 
breakdowns they had to walk back to the 
north entrance, and cross the ridge in 
motor-cars—a circumstance which does 
not appear to have damped their admira- 
tion for the work, tho their banquet was 
postponed by it from midday to 5 p.m. 
Before entering the tunnel the canal passes 
through a desert on the border of a salt 
lake, the shore of which is now covered 
with chemical works, manufactories of 
explosives, and other establishments called 
into existence by the war. Probably the 
canal will make it a great industrial dis- 
trict, and much traffic is expected, notably 
in phosphates from Tunis and agricultural 
produce from North Africa and Provence, 
in exchange for the manufactures of 
central and northern France.” 


BANK EXCHANGES STILL GAIN 


The passing of a few more weeks since 
conditions were last noted in these col- 
umns has brought very sharp increases in 
bank exchanges at all important centers of 
business activity. As Dun’s Review puts 
it, ““payments continue in enormous vol- 
ume.” For the week ending May 20, the 
total Clearing-House transactions at large 
cities amounted to $4,230,771,640, which 
was an increase of 47.3 per cent. over the 
same week last year and 49.7 per cent. over 
the same week in 1914, that is, they were 
49.7 per cent. better this year than for a 
week in 1914, two months or more before 
the war began. New York City made one 
of the most favorable exhibits, her per- 
centage of increase over last year being 
54.5, and over 1914, 59.5 per cent.’ Other 
cities which made large gains were Phil- 
adelphia, Cleveland, Kansas City, and 
San Francisco, the largest being made by 
Cleveland. Dun’s Review recognized that 
these gains in part were due to an increased 
volume of operations on stock exchanges 
and in other speculative markets, ‘“‘but by 
far the larger portion was undoubtedly 
due to the prevailing activity in ordinary 
business channels.’ Following are further 
comments, with a table of cities, showing 
the volume of transactions and the per- 
centages of gain: 


“Every city outside New York reports 
more or less improvement over the cor- 
responding weeks in the two immediately 
preceding years, and the total of all points 
shows gains respectively of 33.6 and 32.1 
per cent. Altho extremely favorable com- 
parisons are made by every city included 
in this statement, the expansion is es- 
pecially notable at Boston, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Chicago, St. Louis, and Louisville. 
Figures for the week and average daily 
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By the 
Partial Payment Method 


surplus funds—however small—can be 
used to purchase solid seasoned stocks 
and bonds. 

This plan does not require a large 
initial outlay, and you are steadily in- 
creasing your capital by definite and 
systematic saving. 


Booklet No. 33, fully describing this plan, 
will be mailed on request. 


Harris, WINTHROP & C? 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


The Rookery 15 Wall Street 
hicago ew Yo 




















EL NEE AAR My 
INVESTMENT BONDS 
$100 *500 and #1000 

Mortgage Bonds of sound Railroads, 

Gas, Electric and Industrial Corpora- 

tions. Our investment knowledge 

and experience are at your service. 

A Small Payment Plan 
Send for List 59 and Booklet “‘HOW’’ 


EF: @ombs INVESTMENT &C 


“— Ds~ 
yA Stoo. aw 























&” on Your Money 


Invest your savings in high grade Real 
Estate Mortgage Bonds—secured by de- 
sirable City Real Estate. Denominations of $100 
and $500. Send for list. 
HOME BANK & TRUST CO. 
Resources over $2,000,000 
Milwaukee & Ashland Aves., 7 CHICAGO, ILL. 











INCREASE Your INCOME 
Others buy them. Safe, 
and more interest than the 
3% or 4% savings banks 
pay Better get posted 


/RiTE for New List No. 576 Ano Fret BOOKLET. 
OKLAHOMA FARM MORTGAGE CO.(xc) 


Oklahoma City. U.S.A 
















Provide an Annual Income 
Six to Eight Per Cent 


By purchasing of my own limited supply of an Indus- 

trial Stock of high credit and long standing in a per- 

petual enterprise paying. dividends every January. 

Capital Stock issued $1,725,000. Saris $1,000,000. 

Par Value $100.00 per share. Book Value $150.00. 
Address WM. G. GOSSLIN, Portland, Oregon. 
simple thing to 


WANTED AN IDEA! esi tose 


your ideas, they may bring you wealth. “Write for 
“Needed Inventions” and “How to Get Your 
Patent.” RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 171, Washington, D. C. 


FRE er 





Think of some 





AUTO SUPPLY 
BARGAINS! 


Stop pay ing high prices for 
tires and supplies. Our new book, 
just off the press, ¢ quotes cut prices 


on everythin; 
amination. RE andard & 















sent_on free ex- 


rice $1. 
Four, pia. “60 inatead aera -00. "Regular 
ires, all sizes, 
8 ob 288 than ¢ < ne ihe 
LET US aE YOU 30% 
or more on pa Sg Get our price on 
radiators, magnetos, seat covers, searc! 
x ht, vulcanizers, tires, tubes, pumps, 
windshields. marvelous mone 
saving book is like navn world’s gieuseat Auto Sup; iy 
Bargain House at your e 
Write Postal. Bu asin at wholesale—save middle- 
ing om a cotter pin to an cnemet nom 





o teed in every 
281 bargains a 5 Book. Write Postal NOW. 


STERLING TIRE & SUPPLY HOUSE, Dept. 26 
1éth Street end Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 
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bank exchanges for the year to date are |) «~~ Saget : 
given below for three years: « SS = 44 SS GEE 

















. 
Week Week Per Week {Gi} 

May 18,1916 May 20,1915 Cent. May 21,1914 uh 
Boston... $213,801,267 $15,165,852 +37.8 $170,077,331 AS 
Phila..... 244,240,886 154,202,512 +58.4 157,285,431 (te, if) 
Baltimore. 40,092,084 31,529,674 +27.2 37,872,868 \\ x y 
Pittsb’g. . 61,327,153 47,614,752 +28.8 54,456,440 \ 4> 
Cincinnati 34,575,750 25,275,150 +36.8 26,381,250 1) i, 
Cleveland. 42,056,833 27,766,318 +51.5 22,838,239 | Sx 
Chicago.. 385,964,485 309,665,418 +24.3 318,756,113 ‘x 
Minneap.. 23,509,862 18,855,683 +19.4 22,748,402 | tq} 
St. Louis.. 100,070,923 79,218,121 +26.2 73,310 241 
Kan.City. 87,471,287 73,386,891 +19.2 51,170,353 | 


Louisville 18,351,241 15,138,718 +21.2 12,465,760 
New Orl.. 22,615,869 15,945,518 +41.8 17,452,992 | } 
San Fran. 71,409,203 53,431,647 +33.6 47,939,929 





Total.. .$1,345,491,843 $1,007,196,254 +33.6 $1,017,775,349 | 
New York 2,885,279,797 1,868,094,873 +54.5 1,089,442,598 | | 


Tall. $4,230,771,640 $2,875,201,127 447.2 $2,897,187,027 | One of the sincerest compli- 














AMERICA 


Average daily: | | ments paid the car is the 
May to da. $707,847,000 $557,694,000 + 26.9 $469,001,000 | | | n 
Past iat. ®OBN7OON —460889,000-4 51-7 0008900 | |} |) | eager demand for it at 
| Wall second-hand. 
BRITISH TRADE-GAINS IN SOUTH | Z 
| 
| 


War-conditions have not prevented Brit- You will rarely see it mentioned ql 
ish manufacturers from looking after their | in the second -hand advertise- 
trade-interests in South America. The | ments. There is a constant 


National City Bank recently compiled | waiting market and the price 





figures which showed that British exports eal | . . 
ee is always high. 
of cotton cloths to South America in the | | y e 
first four months of 1916 were greater than | | . 
in the corresponding months of 1914, the |_| | The gasoline consumption is unusually low 
latter being a period immediately preceding | The tire mileage is unusually high 
the outbreak of war. This compilation as . , 
outlined by a writer in the New York Eve- hal | mega = Pomp no — cnnpiate 
ning Post, makes it appear that the exports 
of cotton piece-goods of all kinds from Great al | Canadian price $1100 (add freight from Detroit) ; 
Britain to Argentina in the four months 
ending with April, 1916, were 48 million 
g I | Dooce BROTHERS, DETROIT | 


yards, against 37 millions in the correspond- 
ing months of 1914; to Uruguay 914 million 
yards, against 5 millions in the same 
months of 1914; to Brazil 18 millions, | 
against 16 millions in the same months } 
two years ago; to Chile 19 millions, against 
13 millions in the corresponding months 
of 1914. } 

| 





Seven principal countries were enumer- 
ated in the returns. These are Argentina, 
Brazil, Uruguay, Chile, Peru, Venezuela, 
and Colombia, to which the total exports 
in the four months ending with April, 1916, | 
were 125 million yards, against 65 millions 
in the corresponding months of 1915 and | 
‘109 millions in the same months of 1914, a 




















a Go 


an 


period immediately preceding the war. 
The only South-American countries to 
which exports of cotton cloths showed a 
reduction were Peru, Venezuela, and 
Colombia, the total to Peru being 31% 
million yards, against 914 millions; to 
Venezuela, 1114 million yards, against 
12% millions, and to Colombia, 1434 
million yards, against 1514 millions in the 
corresponding months of 1914. 

For April the exports to the seven South- 
American countries were over 31 million 
yards, against 18 million yards in April, 
1915, and 30 millions in April, 1914. 
British exports of cotton cloths to the Want to Remember— 
countries enumerated in the four months Read and Absorb This Book 


‘ending with April, 1916, averaged 31 “HOW TO REMEMBER ~ 
million yards per month, while those of the | NATIONAL TENNIS TAPES mela pot eowiene ——_ 
y Prof. Loisette. It contains the valuable instruc- 


United States to all South America for the Pb oat Se os tects call be emaainat een 
eight months ending with February, 1916, ASS ARAN and women for $25.00 under a signed contract 80s 
averaged 614 million yards per month, or a TAN VW system, but is founded on the laws of the mind and 
about one-fifth as much as those of Great | wy 
Britain despite war-conditions. c : 

At the same time it appears that the Te, <a ih ae Oe 
British exports of all classes of mer- PERMANENT and PRACTICAL FuNK & WaGNALLs CoMPANY, Dept. 672, New York. 


chandise to all parts of the world in the Sample and circular on request 
month of April, 1916, were 179 million LORD MFG. CO., 110 W. 40th ST., N. Y. CITY A $25 BOOK FOR ONLY $2.55 
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(N STEEL DRUMS 
FOR PRIVATE USE 


Forgetting 


To Remember the Facts 

in @ Book— To Re- 

call @ Good Lecture, 
Sermon, or Address— 

To Remember Anything You 





GINGHAMTON, N.Y. 








V ° has been tested for nearly one-third of a century. 
grove An average of ten minutes three times a day de- 
ne voted to this book will prove a marvelous benefit. 






h day you can put into practise the principles 
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A whole world of unusual, healthful, 
never-to-be-forgotten summer pleasures. 
The best vacation for building .up tired bodies 


and nerves, 
Explore wild lakes. 
wonderful canoe trips, try game-fishing. 


Camp in the open, take 


VACATION: 
LANDs#=4 


Or live at one of the permanent camps or summer 


hotels among the lakes at.d woods, with their vigorous 
out-door life, summer sports and jolly social life. 
Only 10 hours from 


Expenses most moderate. 
New York. 


Send for booklet A 


Vacation Books 


They make summer 
planning easy. 

Rates, capacity and other 
dependable facts concerning 
the best hotels, boarding houses 
and camps in over 1000 New 
England vacation resorts. 


Including the White Mountains, 
the Maine, New Hampshire and 
Vermont Lakes and Woods, Berk- 
Shire Hills, Cape Cod, Martha’s 
Vineyard, Nantucket, Casco Bay, 
Penobscot Bay, Mt. Desert and the 

i ocean coast of five states. 


Send for booklet B—state region 
you prefer. 











TheWhite Mountains 


New Hampshire 


The secret of White Mountain air is high 


altitude and the balm of spruce and pine. 


It restores 


tired nerves, gives you a new appetite, makes you over. 


Thrilling mountain scenery, mile-high peaks, 100-mile views. 
Days of health and gladness, nights of wonderful sleep. Brilliant social life 

Unsurpassed hotels, best of boarding houses at moderate rates. 

10 hours from New York. Summer train schedule in effect June 30. 


NEW YORK, NEW HAVEN & HARTFORD R.R. 
MAINE CENTRAL R.R. 


BOSTON & MAINER.R. 


Send for booklet C 


For booklets and information address 
VACATION BUREAU 
171 Broadway, Room 113, New York City 
















ROYAL 


MARKET OF EUROPE 


An absorbingly interesting chronicle of the private lives of royal personages by Princess Coleartue Radzi- 





MARRIAGE \¥ 1a 


will, for years a member of the intimate circles of European courts. Tells of the love tragedies and romances 
of the Hapsburgs, the Hohenzollerns, and the Romanoffs; of the inner history of the marriages in the reigning 
houses of Spain, Italy, Belgium, Portugal, Denmark, Roumania and Bulgaria; of the ternpestuous alliances of 
the Bourbons; and of the wooings and weddings of the British Royal family. 


ENTERTAINING GOSSIP—HISTORICAL VALUE 


** Princess Radziwill’s manner of treating her subject is racy and 
informal. She relates a large amount of court gossip and hints at 
even greater scandals than she cares to — - . « There are 
few royalties whom she does not imply to be lacking either in 
morality or in mentality."’"—Evening Transcript, Boston, Mass. 


“*Overflows with gossip about those ‘born to the purple’ and 


sheds new light from different angles upon conditions leading to 
the Great War. Indeed, after reading this book of pers« alitie: Ss, 
one’s wonder grows over the fact that there could be any such 
waratall. For the marriage market of European countries has 
brought them into such close relationship by marriages and blood 
as ought to have made war impossible. Are family feuds always 
the worst?""—Chronicle, Augusta, Ga, 


Large Octavo, Cloth, Illustrated. $2.00 net ; by mail, $2.16 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
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dollars, against 156 millions in April, 1915, 
and 194 millions in April, 1914. 


OUR HUGE MARGIN OF TRADE 


It was shown recently by a writer in the 
New York Times Annalist that this country 
could lose all of its excess sales of goods to 
Europe, and still have a much greater 
foreign commerce than we had before the 
war. This fact has a vital bearing on 
current predictions that, with the return of 
peace, there will come an immediate and 
far-reaching decline in our foreign trade. 
That a-more or less drastic readjustment 
will come the Annalist writer does not 
doubt, but he questions if anything like a 
collapse, so far as permanent trade is con- 
eerned, will occur. Indeed, he has dis- 
covered signs that the readjustment may 
be of comparatively brief duration and by 
no means of alarming proportions. He says 
further on this vital subject: 


“It is hardly to be expected—and it 
would, perhaps, be undesirable—that our 
trade, or at any rate the export side of it 
alone, will be maintained in present volume. 
But the question arises, Would the cessa- 
tion of war-business really reduce the 
volume of export trade so tremendously 
as many have supposed it would? Would 
it fall below the figures of pre-war years? 
Undoubtedly war-business plays a very 
important part in our foreign commerce 
just now, but it is not unlikely that the 
coming of peace would bring enough trade 
of a normal character to offset that loss, or 
at least to offset it sufficiently to leave our 
trade on a par with, if not actually greater 
than, our pre-war commerce. 

‘In the nine months of the fiscal year 
ended with March, 1913, the United States 
exported merchandise to the value of 
$1,908,058,373, and it imported goods to 
the value of $1,401,844,183, a total of 
$3,309,902,556. In the same period of the 
current fiscal year exports were valued at 
$2,997,172,372 and imports at $1,504,- 
614,718, a total of $4,501,787,090. Of this, 
$2,533, 353, 326 was represented by our 
trade with "Europe, while in the 1913 period 
European trade contributed only $1,880,- 
314,453 of the total. 

‘There was thus a difference in the trade 
with Europe between the first nine months 
of the fiseal years 1913 and 1916 of $653,- 
038,873. If this difference be deducted 
from the total trade for the last nine 
months there remains the sum of $3,848,- 
748,197, which is rather more than half a 
billion dollars in excess of the total trade 
in the 1913 period. In other words, if our 
trade with other continents remained the 
same in volume as in the last nine months, 
we could lose European trade to the value 
of $1,191,884,534, and still have as large a 
volume of foreign commerce as we had 
three years ago. Moreover, with relatively 
slight difference in the figures, the same 
would be generally true of the last cor- 
responding period of peace, the nine months 
ended March 31, 1914. 

“Comparing exports alone on the same 
basis, the statistics show that they were in 
the last nine months $916,292,229 greater 
than in the nine months ended with March, 
1913, and if this sum be deducted from the 
total for the 1916 period there would 
remain $2,080,880,143, which ee - 
with the actual total of $1,908,058,373 in 
1913. Reversing the process with imports, 
there would be a total of $1, 767,868,074, 
against $1,401,844,183 in 1913. 


Tae Marcu Trave BaLance BY CoNnTINENTS 








1915 1914 
Europe...... $2: +$181,980,871 -+$33,889,177 
N. America. 4 t 79 — 12,944,683 — 23,36 
S. America... — 15,571,226 — 19,330,613 — 14 486,271 
pO are — 19,728464 — 9,788,269 — 16,900,874 
Oceania..... — 656,099,483 — 1,190,742 + 4,704,487 
Africa....... — 5,203,262 — 87,728 — 239,199 





Tae....: +-$197,886,853  +$138,629,836 + $4,943,930 
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“It is not intended that these figures 
should be accepted even as rough estimates 


of what actually will happen on the restor- 
ation of peace. They are presented only 


as being suggestive of greater funda- €é 
mental strength in our trade position than ever a SUuC a t Or- 
is generally conceded. It may be that the 
readjustment will be more severe than : hl / ti I li / 
probably will be much less severe than is oug y goo l e as f 
ba anticipated. It is not only possible, e 99 

mut probable, that with the handicap of a ( l d 

shortage of shipping removed our trade in Oo ora O. 


thus indicated, but, on the other hand, 
with the peaceful continents will be imme- 


diately and largely increased. The belliger- “ . : 

ents can scarcely be expected to enter The fishing was great. I ate like a 
a severe competition in the markets horse — slept like a top and came back 
of the world the very moment the war ends. * . 

“On the other hand, we shall not only hard asnailsand ready to fight my weight 
have better machinery than ever before for in wildcats.” 
handling such trade, but we shall, besides, 
be under no necessity of internal political, The young man who wrote that stored 
social, and industrial readjustment and * . 
reconstruction such as is almost sure to up energy enough in Colorado to win 
come in Europe; and, moreover, we shall him quick promotion in his business. 
probably be in a much better position than ’ . 
any other country to finance trade with Needless to say, he’s going to Colorado 
South America, the Far East, and the other again this summer. 
fast-broadening markets which promise E 
to be the battle-grounds of future inter- Go yourself, Superb trains via Rock 
national commerce. With these advan- . . . 
tages we might be able to stand the loss Island Lines, including the famous 
of a considerable amount of European 
trade and still have much more trade than - Rocky Mountain Limited - 
we had before the war. : “ 

‘But our loss in that direction may very daily from Chicago. Other excellent 
well prove to be of small volume. At pres- : s ° “ ” 
ent, it not only appears to be likely that we trains, including the “Colorado Flyer, 
shall benefit by the ‘probationary period on convenient schedules from Chicago, 
of hatred’ which is forecast by eminent St. Louis Memphis Kansas City 

° . ? ? , 


Kuropean statesmen and economists, but 
that we shall, besides, once more enjoy 
the fruits of that vast trade which went on 
between the Central Powers and the 
U nited States before the war. 
‘An interesting feature of the trade 


Hotels, boarding houses and ranches 
to suit any purse. Our illustrated liter- 
ature tells you what to see and do and 


returns for March is that our exports to the approximate cost. Excursion fares 
every continent increased very largely 

over the same month last year, and while all summer. 

Kurope remains, of course, the most im- 

_— market, ied = exports to eac - Automatic Block Signals 

of the other grand divisions increase¢ ° ° 
relatively more than to Europe. On the Finest Modern All-Steel Equipment 


import side, too, an increase in our takings Superior Dining Car Service 
from each of the grand divisions is to be 


noted, tho in the cases of the Americas Rock Write today for interesting booklets, 
the gain was not so great as the increase 
KS a nd L. M. ALLEN, Passenger Traffic Manager 


in our imports from Europe. The Mexican 

situation and the fact that Canada, Rock Island Lines 
temporarily at any rate, has diverted her Room 730 La Salle Station, Chicago 
productive machinery to the manufacture ‘ 
of supplies for the Allies account largely 
.for the former. Elsewhere the gains were 
extraordinary. That in itself is an en- 
couraging sign.” 

















DELUSIONS IN DIET 
By Sir James Crichton-Browne, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 
anywhere. No electricity, wires or 


springs. Convenient. Much cheaper to | | 4" interesting, clearly-written treatise by an eminent 
operate than other fans. 12-inch blades. || authority, on the quantity and quality of food required 
Roller bearing. Reliable. Brings genu- || by the normal person. Discusses Fletcherism and the 
ine comfort and satisfaction. Ideal for || theories of Professor Chittenden, of Yale, and concludes 
the sick room. Third season. A proved |! that the advocates of parcimony in nutrition are in 


eae, Te Doe pM hence me | | opposition to the experience of the race. Cloth, 75¢. 


in the continental U. 8. A. | FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
Lake Breeze Motor, 577 W. Monroe St., Chicago | 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


THE EXTRAORDINARY SHORTAGE 
OF LABOR 


Runs on Alcohol 


Several months »defore the war began 
some one known to the New York Times 
Annalist inquired of ‘‘a prominent  busi- 
ness man” what one: thing was most 
needed in this country to bring about a 
recovery from the industrial depression 
which then prevailed. He replied that it 
was hard to say which was the more 
important to that end: the institution of a 
new banking system, or the barring of 
further immigration for a stated period. 
He added that while it would be difficult 
for business to recover substantially with- 
out haying a new banking system, it would 
be still more difficult for it to maintain 
such recovery so long as a glut of cheap 
labor in this country continued. A writer 
in The Annalist notes that both of these 
things have now come to pass, one of them 
through Federal legislation, the other as a 
consequence of the European War, While 
it is generally conceded that the Federal 























Americas: Summer Paradise 
Mountains of Northern New York 


THE a alae LAKE GEORGE 

LAKE CHAMPLAIN AUSABLE CHASM 

LAKE PLACID SARATOGA SPRINGS 
COOPERSTOWN 


The Center of Real Vacation Land 


Senge illustrated 360-page Vacation Guide 
A Summer Paradise’’"—covering all resorts in this 

314 million acre territory—6c postage. 

Illustrated folders of any section free. 


At 
—~ 
Address M. J. POWERS, General Passenger ih 
Agent, Delaware & Hudson R.R., Albany, N.Y. 
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Something IcY-HOT 
For Everyone ¢ $1.25 








See display, at your deal- 

ers, for selection. Or 

to us for new Ba iny showing pic- 
tures and prices of all styles. The 
most complete, beautiful and useful 
line ever shown. 


‘ ICY-HOT Bottles and Jars require 
neither fire nor ice. The temperature 

ROTTLE] Of contents cannot be affected by out- 
<o side air. No chemicals are 
‘ dust fill bottle and cork it. 


ICY. HOT 


Keeps Contents 
— for 72 Hours 
-Hot 24 Hours 
— 's an ICY-HOT for every pur- 
pose—Carafes and Pitchers for the 
table—Bottles for the nursery, sick- 
room and traveling—Jars for food stuffs, ice 
cream, desserts for home, outings, etc. 
Every home needs an ICY-HOT. In- 
— for keeping baby’s milk at 
per temperatureand invalid’s broth, 
‘drink, or food, all night, without heat 
or ice, or bother of preparation, Pro- 
vides hot or cold drinks when motor- 
ing, yachting, hunting, fishing, etc. 
Ask Your Dealer 
for name ICY-HOT s bottom. 
Accept no substitute. Protec’ inst 
absolutely Ey —ean in- 
Seenti taken —_ ary 
Send for catalog =. “showing many 
beautiful styles from $1.25 up 
ICY-HOT Lunch = 


for Workers and School [°™% 
Children. Made of hake ~ 
it metal, case black fied 













































. Upper com: - 
holds bottle which 
liquids ai or cold 
ired; lower com ee eresh 
senthceops bane moist fresh. $2. 
Complete wi th ICY-HOT Bottle. 
Icy-Hot Bottle Co., 





















FREE!-3 Books on 


Dept. D, Cincinnati, 0, 
2.--Special Boats of 130 leading Boat Builders. 
2--Gray 2 and 4 cycle Marine Engine Catalog. 


3--Book of Boats for work, fishing, cruising. AIS 


Ask for any (or all) of them if you're interested in boating for pleas- 
ure or Mot Book one shows more boats than a motor boat show. 


Gray Motor Company | 
62Gray Motor Bidg. _, 














Campbell Oscillating Irrigator 


Under ordinary city pressure will thoroughly irrigate 
a strip up to 70 ft. long in a few minutes. Instantly 
adjustable so as to cover on either or both sides of 
machine as desired. Nothing to set up or adjust, simply 
attach to % inch hose, regulate stroke to cover area 
desired, and turn on the water. Extremely light and 
durable. Nothing to compare with it for the irrigation 
of lawns, seed beds and small gardens. Price, 8 ft. 
length, $15.00; 14 ft. length, 5.00, F. O. B. Jackson 
ville. Money bac k, including Lacietotion charges, if 
not satisfactory after 10 days’ use. 


J. P. CAMPBELL Jacksonville, Florida 














Reserve System has been an important 
factor in the return of prosperity, the 
Annalist writer is by no means certain that 
permanent prosperity can result from the 
arresting of the flow of immigration that 
has taken place. Already there are in- 
dications that arrested immigration is 
proving a handicap to business, altho from 
the worker’s point of view it is beneficial. 
Just what this shortage in labor means is 
pointed out in detail by this writer: 


“During the twenty-one months im- 
mediately preceding the outbreak of the 
war, 2,102,360 immigrant aliens, mostly 
from the countries now engaged in war, 
were admitted to the United States, and 
538,850 emigrant aliens departed from 
this country, making a net gain in popula- 
tion from the alien movement of 1,563,510. 
During the first twenty-one months of 
war, alien admissions totaled only 503,364, 
while alien departures reached 293,644, 
leaving a gain of 209,720. There was thus 
a difference between the two periods of 
1,353,790 in the net increase in population 
from alien migration. It is obvious that 
in conjunction with greatly augmented 
industrial activity such a decrease could 
not fail to bring about a marked change of 
conditions in the American labor market. 

“Obstructed immigration is a thing of 
many ramifications and the results have 
been felt in almost every direction, but 
perhaps the most important at the moment 
is the check which recently has been 
administered to industrial output in some 
lines by the shortage of labor. That short- 
age began to appear some months ago, and 
it has become increasingly acute. At first 
it was confined mostly to skilled workers, 
particularly in the trades engaged in the 
production of war-materials, but lately 
there has not been enough common labor 
to go around. 

‘As industry began to adjust itself to 
the new conditions, intelligent unskilled 
workers were rapidly trained to fill the 
vacancies higher up in the scale. A bright 
grocer’s boy in a small New England town, 
working long hours for $9 a week, became 
in a short ‘time a sufficiently skilled me- 
chanic in a Bridgeport munitions-factory to 
draw $40 a week, working union hours. 
That, of course, is an extreme illustration, 
tho many similar ones could be cited, but 
if it be considerably modified, and then 
multiplied thousands of times, one of the 
| effects of the labor-shortage may be seen. 
As the workers move upward, however, 
there are created a corresponding number 
of vacancies in the unskilled class, and 
there is no supply upon which to draw to 
fill the vacuum. Moreover, the demand for 
materials in which unskilled labor plays 
a dominant part has expanded to unprece- 
dented totals, and the lack of unskilled 
workers is now probably as serious as 
the shortage in the skilled trades. 

“This situation has, of course, had a 
favorable influence on wage-rates. In the 
beginning they rose slowly. Employers 
first absorbed the greater part of the sur- 
plus later which had constituted one of our 
most serious problems in the winter of 
1914 and the spring of 1915, and then 
began to bid against each other for work- 
ers. Wages in many industries were quickly 
placed on a new scale. Then organized 
labor, seeing that it was in an unusually 
strong position, demanded a greater share 
of the profits. In a very large number of 
ceases the demands have either been con- 
ceded or obtained after a dispute in whole 
or in part, and the general level of wages 
has advanced considerably. Tho statistics 
are lacking, it is almost certain that, on the 
whole, wage-rates are far above any which 
were ever known before. Consequently, 
the wage-earners as a class are currently 
enjoying remarkable prosperity. Indeed, 
reports from some sections indicate that 
labor is making so much money that many 








men refuse to work full time, thus further 
aggravating the shortage. 

“Inevitably prices, already high, have 
risen still more as a result partly of in- 
creased wage-costs and partly of increased 
demand, and the advance in the cost of 
living is, in turn, being used by labor as an 
argument for still further increases in 
wages. At this stage of the cycle, the 
advantage appears to rest with the worker, 
for it is probable that the purchasing 
power of labor is at the maximum. 

‘Nevertheless, profits in many industries 
are exceptionally large in spite of higher 
wage-costs. It is altogether likely, how- 
ever, that if prices should advance much 
more domestic consumption will commence 
to decline and profits might decrease pro- 
portionately. On the other hand, unless 
the readjustment which is to come with the 
restoration of peace should cause a period 
of depression, it seems certain that there 
will be a continued shortage of labor for 
some time to come. So long as that con- 
dition obtains there is little likelihood of 
a liquidation of labor. 

“There is thus the possibility that the 
efforts of American manufacturers to 
extend our foreign commerce will be seri- 
ously handicapped. High labor has always 
been an important, if not the principal, 
deterrent to successful competition in the 
world’s markets with European manu- 
factures. But against this there is the 
possibility that we shall be no worse off in 
that respect than we were before the war. 
Probably wages have risen relatively as 
much in the European countries—in the 
United Kingdom, 
have in the United States, and an ad- 
vantage once gained by labor is seldom 
relinquished. Of course, the fact. that a 
very large number of those now with the 
fighting forces will return to peaceful 
pursuits when the war is over, and the 
additional fact that women now occupy 
an important position in European in- 
dustry from which it may prove impossi- 
ble to displace them, may have a tendency 
to force wage-rates down to levels even 
lower than those obtaining before the war. 
On the other hand, it is possible that the 
tremendous casualties will largely offset 
these factors, especially as it is commonly 
expected that the belligerents will speed 
up production as never before, and that 
there will consequently be a great demand 
for labor. Other factors also enter. 

“One of the favorable aspects of the 
situation is that the United States will 
be in the best possible position to absorb 
a large influx of immigrants when peace 
comes. It is, however, by no means 
certain that there will be such an influx. 
If there is a period of reconstruction in 
Europe, there may be sufficient demand at 
home to discourage emigration, or per- 
haps emigration may be forbidden for a 
time in order to prevent a further decrease 
in a population already depleted by war. 
Moreover, as has been suggested by at 
least one authority, the trend of emigra- 
tion from Europe may change entirely 
after the war. The tide of migration tends 
to swing to the ‘economically undeveloped’ 
countries, and we can scarcely be placed 
in that class any more. Some believe that 
if there is a great exodus from Europe, 
it will be to South America, to Canada, 
or to some other countries less developed 
than the United States.” 











Good Friends.—‘‘ Do you know Mrs. 
Homeboss to speak to? ”’ 

‘* No, I merely know her to listen to.’’— 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


In this column, to decide questions concerning the current 
use of words, the Funk & Wagnallg New Standard Dictionary 
is consulted as arbiter. 

Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 








A FURTHER CONTRIBUTION ON A VEXED 
SusJEcT.—Dr. James C. Fernald says: ‘‘The 
quite exasperating puzzle, ‘I met Mrs. Smith, she 
(or her) who was Miss Jones,’ I have little patience 
to discuss. 

“The she or her is so utterly unnecessary that it 
seems to me to be inserted either through gratui- 
tous clumsiness, or for the express purpose of 
forging a difficulty. ‘I met Mrs. Smith, who 
was Miss Jones,’ is so perfectly simple that it is 
difficult to see how human stupidity could have 
invented the difficulty in that obvious construc- 
tion. If it is necessary to analyze the mon- 
strosity, I should say that the ‘she who was 
Miss Jones’ might be treated as a case of nomina- 
tive absolute with ellipsis. 

‘“* You will find on page 220 of ‘ English Grammar 
Simplified,’ the following statement: ‘The noun 
or pronoun may occasionally be omitted when the 
connection makes the meaning clear, etc.’ It 
would seem also to be possible to omit the par- 
ticiple, and retain the noun under the same condi- 





tions. Then the statement would be ‘I met 
Mrs. Smith, she (being the one) who was Miss 
Jones.’ The use of her in that construction can 


only be defended on the ground that her is in 
apposition with Mrs. Smith. Mrs. Smith being 
the object of met, any appositive joined would 
be in the objective case and would give her, but 
to my feelings the use of her in such connection 
is so harsh that I am reluctant to justify it. 

*T return to my first statement that the only 
rational solution is to leave out the demonstra- 
tive pronoun altogether, using only the relative— 
‘I met Mrs. Smith, who was Miss Jones,’ a con- 
struction in which no rational person could pos- 
sibly find any difficulty.”’ 

This supports the contention of the Lexicoc- 
RAPHER as — in THE Dicest of May 13. 

“©, O. S.,"" Council, Ala.—‘“*To decide a bet, 
will you ae describe briefly the franchise law 
of the German Empire? The bet is to this 
effect: A bets B that the citizens of Germany 
have each one vote, no matter how much property 
he may own, or how much taxes he pays. B 
bets that the vote is conditional upon the amount 
of taxes he pays, in other words, enjoys plural 
voting. c is particularly this phase of the 
franchise law I would like answered in the above 
question.’ 

Every German who has completed his twenty- 
fifth year is entitled to the suffrage in the state 
in which he has resided for one year. ‘Paupers, 
persons under tutelage, and those who are de- 
prived of civil rights are not allowed to vote. 
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Under these circumstances, A wins the bet, as 
every German, regardless of his property qualifi- 
cations, unless he be an actual pauper receiving 
relief, is qualified to vote after he has reached 
the age of twenty-five. This applies to elections 
to the German Congress, or Reichstag, which 
decides the affairs of the Empire as a whole, and 
not to the elections to local or state diets, which 
are governed by different laws as to qualification 
ix. the different states. If B means to suggest 
that a German citizen who is a millionaire has 
more than one vote in the affairs of the Empire, 
he is in error. But in the Prussian Diet, there is 
still in force a suffrage regulated by the declara- 
tions of income made to the, tax commissioner. 
By recent official declaration this is to be the 
subject of reform. 

“M. B.,"’ Tono, Wash.—“‘Ts the word implicit 
used eae in this sentence: ‘Their faith 
in him was implicit’? A says the word is used 
correctly; B says it is not." 

The word implicit in the sense of blindly trust- 
ful dates from 1694 and has for its sponsors in 
English literature Dr. Burney, North, Samuel 
Richardson, and Charles Lamb. There is no 
doubt that it is an evolution from implicit faith, 
a phrase which has been in use in English litera- 
ture for more than three hundred years and has 
among its sponsors such men as Clarendon, 
Jefferson, Washington Irving, M. Pattison, 
Freeman, etc. 
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PERSONAL 


SITUATIONS OPEN 





CASH—For any discarded jewelry; for any 
watches or diamonds; for any discarded false 
teeth. Send us any ‘diamonds, watches, old 
gold, platinum or silver jew elry, new or 
broken, any false teeth, with or without gold, 
any dental fillings, painters’ gold leaf cotton, 
or auto magneto points, nothing too large or 
too small. We send value in cash on receipt 
of goods. Your goods returned at our ex- 
pense should our offer be refused within ten 
days. Established 1899. Liberty Refining Com- 
pany, 43 432 F Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DUPLICATING DEVICES 


OUR “MODERN” DUPLICATOR— 
YOURS FOR $2.40. No Glue or Gelatine. 
Always Ready. All Sizes. Free_ Trial. 
34,000 Users. Standard for 15 Years. Booklet 
Free. Sole Mfrs., J.G. Durkin & Reeves Co., 
339 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 


DOG KENNELS 














FOR SALE.—The very best Great Dane 
Pups, extremely large, Pedigreed Stock, good 
type; also young grown stock for sale.» All 
stock, guaranteed. E. H. HILLYARD, Fre- 
mont Road, Dubuque, Iowa. 


INSURANCE SALES LETTERS 





EDITORIAL WRITER—Capable man with 
working knowledge of newspaper editorial 
writing to assist editor. Should be familiar 
with conditions, men and affairs in Eastern 
Pennsylvania. Send samples of work, give 
experience and such information as will en- 
able advertiser to judge qualifications. 
Address CONFIDENTIAL, P. O. Box 1273, 
Philadelphia. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


BUILD A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN 

and escape salaried drudgery for life. Learn 

the Collection Business. Limited field: lit- 

tle competiioe. Few opportunities so prof- 

itable. Send “Pointers” today 

AMERICAN ‘COL LECTION SERVICE, 
56 State Street, Detroit, Mich. 


PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND PAY. 
Books and advice FREE. Rates reason- 
able. Highest references. Best results. Send 
sketch or model for examination and opinion. 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer, 
624 ‘a St., Washington, D. c 


PATENT YOUR IDEAS—Patents obtained 
through D. Swirt being sold to big manu- 
facturers. Write today for free book of 307 
needed inventions, and surpassing references. 
D. Swit, 329 Seventh St., Washington, D.C. 




















INSURANCE MEN—Open the way to new 
business with sales letters. Many insurance 
salesmen are using Hull's sales letter service. 
So = you. Request particulars 15LD. 
VILLIAM S. HU LL, Madison, Conn. 








ADVERTISING 
WILL POSITIVELY SHOW YOU BY 
Mail how you can earn $25 to $100 a 


week writing advertisements; increase your 
earning power. Factsfree. Page-Davis Co., 
31 Page Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


IDEAS WANTED.— Manufacturers are 
writing for patents procured through me: 3 
books with list of hundreds of inventions 
wanted sent free: I help you market your in- 
vention: advice free. R. B. Owen, 45 Owen 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


HELP WANTED 
THOUSANDS MEN — WOMEN Wanted, 


Government Jobs, $75.00 to $150.00 month. 
Write ae for list, positions now 











obtainable. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, De- 
partment M121, Rochester, N. Y. 





GERMAN 
FRENCH 
LATIN 


lents of English words. 


How to spell, pronounce, 


foreign verbs. 
their German equivalents, etc. 


(Two Vocabularies) 
Cloth, $1.50 per volume: 





DICTIONARIES 


These three volumes will show you 
how to find the English equivalents 
of French,German and Latin words. 


And, vice versa, how to find the French, German or Latin equiva- 


syllabicate, 
How to translate American coins, 
,and vice versa. They contain lists of proper 
names, geographical names, and various other valuable data. 


Cassell’s New Cassell’s New Cassell’s 
German Dictionary French rong Latin Dictionary 
German-English French-Engl Latin-English 
and English-German and English- - and English-Latin 


(Two Vocabularies) 


with Patent Thumb-Notch Index, 
Flexible Leather, Gold Edges, Bible Paper De Luxe Edition, Indexed, $5.00. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., 354-60 Fourth Ave., New York 


How to conjugate the various 
weights and measures into 


etc. 


(Two Vocabularies) 


50 cents extra, or Full 








( COME TO 


RAYMOND - WHITCOMB 


TOURS) 


Pacific Coast and Alaska 
Tours every week visiting 
Grand Canyon, Yosemite, Yellowstone, 
California, Canadian Rockies and other 
resorts. Alaska tours include Alaska 
Voyage, Atlin Lakes, Yukon River, 
the Klondike, Seward and Cook Inlet. 
Expert travel service. Stopovers ar- 
ranged anywhere. 
Also Tours to South America and 
Japan—China 
Send for Booklet Desired 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
Dept. 5, 17 Temple Place, Boston 
New York Phila. Chicago San Francisco 














JIMORL a 


THE neW EN OF AMERICA 
ALL EXPENGE TOURS SEVERALTIMES A WEEK 
ALSO PRIVATETOURS YOUR OWN PARTY 
TOURS FORCAR OWNERS AUTOMOBILES FOR RENTAL 


MOTOR TOUR CO.1r tence. BOSTON 


55s A EEE 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 
Travel Department 
TICKETS and TOURS 


We offer tours to Alaska Japan. South America 
under personal escort. nge saaependont 
Vacation Tours anywhere at inclusive prices. 


Write us about your plans 
66 Brondway, New York 
Philadelphia Boston Chicago San Francisco 
Inquire at any American Express office. 


Outdoors In the West 


Alaska, The Yellowstone, California 
CRUISING CAMPING 
Hundreds of miles by automobile 


TEMPLE TEMPLE TOURS, 149 TREMONT st. BOSTON 

















Portland is the center of this vacation 

e srt Write Chamber of C Commerce, 
31 Exchange Street, Portland, Me., 

for Illustrated Folder ‘or Hotel List de- 
scnbing stopping places and attractions. 











L\MAINE 


The Heights House. Lunenburg. Vt. 
Ideal place for restful Summer outing; visit- 
ing distance of interesting points in White 
Mts. Reduced rates June and July. Booklet. 








A. J. NEWMAN, Prop. 


| 





Vacation Sea Trip 


Cool, restful and refreshing. 


A bracing journey on luxu- 
rious steamers, with a glimpse 
of the “foreign land” that 
adds relish to any tour. 


6days at sea—4 days onshore 


$95.00 


Including all necessary expenses 


New York to Havana 
and Return 


Write for Infc tion, and illustrated 
booklet, “ The Ideal V acation.”” 
WARD LINE 


NEW YORK and CUBA MAIL S. S. CO. 
General Offices, Fagot of Wall Street, N.Y. 























GOLF—TENNIS 
Health Seekers’ Playground 


The Famous Colfax Mineral Water—the Steam, 

Electric and Vapor Baths with Massage will relieve 

Bheumatism, Liver and Kidney Troubles. 
Write for Booklet B 

Hotel Colfax & Mineral Springs, Colfax, Ia. 

SL ME RRS 8S 


THE ST. CHARLES 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J 
Why not a week or two at 
America’s Greatest Pleasure 
Resort? The St. 
is on the board-walk and 
assures you of the best of 
accommodations and a 
table unapproached by 
Cordeng hae in Allen ‘ 
tic City. Write for booklet 


HOTEL ASPINWALL 
LENOX, MASS. 
High and Cool in the Berkshires. 


A HOTEL OF DISTINCTION 
NOW OPEN. Elevation 1400 feet. 
HOWE & TWOROGER, Managers. 











Winter Resort, Princess Hotel, Bermuda. 
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On Fifth Avenue or on the Road, always the Car of the Golden Chassis 










T $1085, this Stu- 
debaker SERIES 
17 SIX offers a 
degree of charac- 
ter and distinction in motor 
car design that is equalled 
only by cars costing from 
$250 to $400 more. With full 50 horse 
power that scorns the steepest hills—riding 
comfort unexcelled and appearance that 
impels pride in ownership, the Studebaker 
SIX furnishes indisputable evidence of the 
fact that such value in a motor car is not 
necessarily governed by price. 


Jn > 
Vy 


On the road as on the bus thoroughfares 
of every city throughout the country, this 
Studebaker is proving its ae Eee repu- 
tation for comfort, stamina and refinement. 


Detroit’s Opinion is Authoritative— 

In Detroit, the city that produces three- 
fourths of the country’s cars—where people 
know cars from the technical and manu- 


facturing sides better than are | do in any 
other city on earth—more Studebakers were 





registered according to official figures for the 
year of 1915, than any other car selling at 
more than $500. 


x * % 
California’s Opinion is Authoritative— 


In California, the State of wonderful roads 
and weather—the State where people have 
more miles of good roads to drive over and 
more opportunity to use their cars than in 
any other State in the Union — the official 
figures for the year of 1915 showed 15,718 
Studebakers registered—2,895 MORE than 
any other car listing at more than $500. 


* * * 


Studebaker offers a complete line of high-grade cars from $850 to 
$2500. Write for handsomely illustrated catalog picturing the cars and 
giving complete list of prices. All prices F. O. B. Detroit. 


Permanent exhibit of Studebaker cars, Marlborough- 


Blenheim Arcade, Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N. J. 


STUDEBAKER 


South Bend,Ind. Detroit, Mich. Walkerville, Ont. 


Address all correspondence to Detroit 


More than 242,000 Studebaker cars produced and sold 


*Fifty Horse Power 7 Passenger SIX 81085- 











When you are buying a car you want to be shown—not 
talked at. 


The most scintillating selling argument the world ever 
heard isn’t half as convincing to you as a practical demon- 
stration—with yourself at the wheel. 


You don’t care what a car can do “on paper.” But 


you do want to know its worth in actual performance. 
That’s why we want you to ride in the Abbott-Detroit. 
We want you to know this new Six as we know it. 


For we built it for your use. We built it as we know 
you want it—the most modern—the most efficient Six 
it is possible for men, materials, and machinery to ac- 
complish. 


We gave it greater power moment—a keener, more 
precise balance of weight, power, gear ratio and wheel size 
than any other Six. 


The minute you touch the throttle you get the result 
of this superlative power moment in swift and sure 
mechanical response— 


You realize what it adds to flexibility, smoothness and 
ease of operation— 
You sense the smooth flow of irresistible power that 


takes the car in a few short seconds from a snail’s pace to 
the speed of the wind. 


$1105 
$1820 


Seven Passenger Touring Car . 
Five Passenger Touring Sedan 








Py oc 
This Car’s Unapproached Power Mome 
More Power at Speeds You Drive 


One Chassis—Five Body Styles 


Four Passenger Open Type Roadster 
ALL PRICES F, O. B. DETROIT 


Consolidated Car Company, Detroit, Michigan 
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The more perfect harmony of parts found in the 
Abbott-Detroit results in an advanced performance you 
never thought possible in a Six. 


The Abbott-Detroit has speed—and speed to spare. 


But we built it to give its greatest power at speeds you 
drive—not at speeds far beyond the ken of the average 
motorist. 


Always you have the motor’s full power instantly 
available for use—instead of held continuously in reserve 
for speeds of 70 or 80 miles an hour. 


And it is not alone the power moment—the mechanical 
excellence of the Abbott-Detroit that will delight you. 


You will note the ease of riding induced by our new 
and exclusive draw-bar spring suspension-—also the deep, 
comfortable seats—the soft, thick upholstery—the ultra 
complete equipment—everything that contributes to your 
physical and mental comfort. 


The Abbott-Detroit provides a wealth of motoring 
luxury no other car—at any price—exceeds. 


But get these facts first hand. Prove to your own satis- 
faction that the Abbott-Detroit is without a superior in 
performance, workmanship and artistic finish. 


Make your demonstration date today. 


$1405 
$1105 


Four Passenger Motor Coach  * 2. eS 8 
Two Passenger Speedster i ae oo ee ae 
e $1250 








Children’s 
Teeth 


require “inside” treatment as much as outward 
care. 

Soft teeth, spongy gums and other tooth de- 
fects are due largely to a lack of certain vital 
mineral salts in the daily diet. Parents can help 
the children to have sounder, healthier teeth by 
selecting food rich in these important elements. 


Grape-Nuts 


—a delicious food 


made from whole wheat and malted barley—is 
full of the rich nutriment of these grains, includ- 
ing their mineral elements, so essential for good 
teeth. 


“ There’s a Reason” 
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